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PREFACE. 



Tariff hearings were begun on November 10, 1908, pursuant to the 
following notice: 

The Committee on Ways and Means will hold hearings on tariff revision, at 
Washington, D. C, commencing on the following dates : 

Tuesday, November 10, 1908, on Schedule A — Chemicals, oils, and paints. 
Thursday, November 12, 1908, on Schedule H— Spirits, wines, and other 

beverages. 
Friday, November 13, 1908, on Schedule F — ^Tobacco, and manufactures of. 
Monday, November 16, 1908, on Schedule B — Sugar, molasses, and manu- 
factures of. 
Wednesday,. November 18, 1908, on Schedule G — ^Agricultural products and 

. provisions. 
Friday, November 20, 1908, on Schedule D — Wood, and manufactures of. 
Saturday, November, 21, 1908, on Schedule M — Pulp, papers, and books. 
Monday, November 23, 1908, on Schedule B — Earths, earthenware, and 

glassware. 
Wednesday, November 25, 1908, on Schedule C — Metals, and manufactures 

of. 
Saturday, November 28, 1908, on Schedule N — Sundries. 
Monday, November 30, 1908, on Schedule J — Flax, hemp, and jute, and 

manufactures of. 
Tuesday, December 1, 1908, on Schedule I — Cotton manufactures, and on 

Schedule L — Silks and silk goods. 
Wednesday, December 2, 1908, on Schedule K — Wool, and manufactures of. 
Friday, December 4, 1908, on Sections 3-34, and miscellaneous matters. 
Hearings on articles now on free list will be held on the above dates in con- 
nection with the above subjects to which they most nearly relate. 

The hearings will be held in the rooms of the committee, third floor, House 
of Representatives OflSce Building. 

Sessions will begin at 9.30 a. m. and 2 p. m., unless otherwise ordered. 
Persons desiring to be heard should apply to the clerk of the committee 
previous to the day set for the hearing, to be assigned a place on the programme 
for that day. A person making such application should state; 

1. His name. 

2. His permanent address. 

3. His temporary address in Washington. 

4. Whom he represents. 

5. Concerning what paragraphs he desires to be heard. 

6. Briefly, what position he expects to advocate. 

7. How much time he wishes to occupy. 

He should also inclose a copy of his brief and of any documents he desires 
filed with the committee. 

All briefs and other papers filed with the committee should have indorsed on 
them the name and address of the person submitting them, and the numbers of 
the paragraphs of the present law (act of July 24, 1897) to which they relate. 

William K. Payne, 
Clerk, Committee an Ways and Means. 

The committee subsequently extended the time for hearings to 
December 24, 1908. 

Ill 



IV PREFACE. 

On the opening day of the second session of the Sixtietli Congress 
(December 5, 1908), the following resolution was passed by the House 
of Eepresentatives : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Ways aud Metiiis, in their investigation 
and inquiry for the purpose of preparing a bill to revise the present tariff 
laws, shall have power to subpoena and examine witnesses imder oath, and to 
send for records, papers, and all other evidence that may be necessary to make 
the investigation and inquiry full and complete, and that the Speaker shall 
have authority to sign and the Clerk to attest subpoenas during the recess of 
Congress. 

Pursuant to this resolution, all witnesses appearing before the 
committee, beginning with the session on December 10, 1908, were 
sworn before giving their testimony. 



The stenographic minutes of each day's proceedings, together with 
the briefs and memorials filed, were printed and distributed the fol- 
lowing morning, and upward of 2,500 copies of this first print were 
sent out each day. Copies were sent to each witness, with a request 
that he correct his statement as printed, and return the revised copy 
to the clerk. Such corrections have been used in preparing this 
revised edition of the hearings. 

In this edition the chronological order of the statements has been 
disregarded, and the oral statements and papers filed on each subject 
have been grouped together, following, as far as practicable, the 
arrangement of subjects in the present tariff law. Trie date of each 
oral statement is placed at the beginning of it. 

A large number of letters have been filed with the committee which 
merely stated the attitude of the writer, or else substantially repeated 
an argument which had already been printed in the hearings. Such 
letters have not been included in this w ork, but instead, a statement 
is made that such letters have been received. They are all on the 
committee's files, and accessible to the members of the committee. By 
this means, the size of the volumes, already bulky, has been somewhat 
reduced, the printing has been expedited, and, it is believed, many 
undesirable repetitions have been avoided. 

William K. Payne. 

January, 1009. 



REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN. 



Tuesday, November 10, 1^08, the chairman of the committee, Hon. 
S. E. Payne, opened the public hearings with the following remarks: 

Gentlemen, the hearings wiU commence at half past 9 in the morning and 
continue until 1 o'clock, when a recess will be taken until 2 o'clock. The hear- 
ings will then be resumed in the afternoon at 2 o'clock, and if it becomes neces- 
sary to take a recess at 6 o'clock the committee can do so and continue the 
hearings at 8 o'clock. 

The opening hearing this morning, as you are aware, is upon the chemical 
schedule of the tariff, and it is the desire of the committee to hear the parties 
interested and others who may desire to speak on the subject embraced in the 
schedule, and also concerning the chemicals on the free list, and so with each 
paragraph of the bill as we pro(^eed, so that the discussion may continue Intelli- 
gently, involving every item connected with the subject. 

The committee has no apologies to make for the bad acoustics of the hall, 
as we have nothing to do with that feature. We hope the people in attendance 
will be able to hear, and I would caution those in attendance that they speak in 
a sufficiently loud tone of voice that the committee can hear. 



December 22, 1908, at the close of the formal hearings, the chair- 
man said : 

Gentlemen, in accordance with the resolution of the committee passed two 
weeks ago this closes the hearings and there will be no further hearings by 
the committee unless they desire information on some subject and invite gentle- 
men to be present to give them that information — that is, there will be no hear- 
ings for volunteers as distinguished from those who may be sent for by the 
committee. Of course, any persons desiring to present briefs and file them can 
do so, and they will be printed with the hearings. The only difficulty in regard 
to that is that if they are not brought in promptly they will be printed in a 
subsequent volume. I think we have material now for five or six volumes, and 
belated briefs and papers will be printed in a subsequent volume with the index. 

Before we adjourn I want to thank the members of the committee for their 
uniform courtesy, and especially their indefatigable inquiries tending to bring 
out the facts in reference to the tariff and in order to aid in perfecting the bill. 
I think the minority members of the committee especially are entitled to thanks 
for their perseverance and patience in getting at the facts. 

Mr. CocKRAN. As the senior member of the minority, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that nothing could be fairer than the manner in which this investigation 
has been conducted, and no inquiry could be fuller in its scoiie or more fruitful 
in its results. 

The Chairman. The chairman is very much gratified at the gentleman's state- 
ment. The committee will now stand adjourned. 
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COTTON. 

[Paragraph 537.] 



JOHN G. CAWLFIEID, STOCKDALE, TEX., PETITIONS FOE TARIFF 
PROTECTION FOR PRODUCERS OF COTTON. 

Stockdale, Tex., November SO, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, Z>. 0. 
Genti^men : We are promised a revision of the tariff in the near 
future. As the Republicans are in the majority, we may reasonably 
conclude that it will be done closely following protection lines. The 
manufacturers will claim a duty is necessary to enable them to com- 
pete with foreim pauper labor and maintain the price of labor paid 
to factory hands in this country. By reference to the tariff we see 
the manufacturer and -his employees have been liberally cared for. 
In certain products of the farm, ranch, and mine the producer seems 
to be fairly cared for, many of which we lead the world in production, 
some of which are wheat, tobacco, coal, petroleum, pig iron, steel, 
and copper. The duty on certain products, as follows: Wheat, 
25 cents per bushel; barley, 30 cents per bushel; butter and sub- 
stitutes, 6 cents per pound; eggs, 5 cents per dozen; poultry, 
dressed, 5 cents per pound; beef, mutton, and pork, 2 cents per 

Eound; cattle 27i per cent ad valorem; horses and mules $30 per 
ead; wool, first class, 11 cents per pound; second class, 12 cents 
per pound. 

We see by the tariff that almost every branch of industry but the 
cotton raiser is protected against pauper labor. Those engaged in 
producing cotton consist of millionaires who own thousands of acres 
of land down to the man who is so poor that he does not own a 
weeding hoe. The men, women, and children who produce the 
cotton are entitled to protection as much as any other class of labor. 
They produce the most of the world's supply of cotton, and have 
protected industries to clothe and feed them what they get, which 
IS a scant Hving. The landowner is as much entitled to protection 
as the factory owner. There should be a duty of 8 cents per pound 
on middling cotton, 10 cents on all lower grades. There are from 
150,000 to 200,000 bales of cotton imported annually, raised by 
foreign pauper labor. Our cotton is raised by native born or 
naturalized American citizens who may be paupers but should not be 
classed with paupers of foreign countries, 

4455 
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Many farmers believe this cotton is imported of low grade by the 
New York Cotton Exchange to control the American market and 
in the interest of those dealing in futures when actual cotton is 
demanded. Suppose the answer is this: Imported cotton is of the 
long-staple variety, of which the supply is not equal to the demand, 
then the long-staple cotton production is an infant industry which 
should be nourished by protection until we can supply the demand. 
We have the soil, climate, and muscle if the price is raised to meet 
the cost of production. The raising of short-staple cotton may 
not be an infant industry, but if any person fond of investigation 
will visit the cotton fields during the chopping and picking season 
he will find mothers with nursing infants in the fields chopping and 
picking cotton, and children from 7 years old up chopping and 
picking cotton. Chopping lasts through April, May, and June; pick- 
mg begins in July and lasts until January. 

The laborers who actually produce the cotton do not receive on 
an average more than 75 cents per day for men; women and chil- 
dren, 37 i cents per day. The children of these families in scholastic 
age do not attend school on an average more than two months in 
the year, which the enrollment and the daily attendance school roll 
will show. They do not receive enough food and clothing to call it 
a living. They merely exist trying to raise cotton at 8 cents or less 
per pound. In Texas at least one-third of the cotton is plowed, 
chopped, and picked by white men, women, and children, the bal- 
ance by Mexican and negro labor. The actual producers of cotton 
are all in one cIelss and face the same conditions of price and living. 

If the cotton raisers living in Messrs. Garner and Slayden's congres- 
sional districts would call their attention to their deplorable condi- 
tion, they would defend them with the same zeal that they have 
shown for producers of horses, mules, cattle, and sheep. They here- 
tofore have shown that they intend to represent their constituents 
as best they could. They said if we are bound to have a protective 
tariff and it is a good thing we want our people to have all the benefit 
there is to be got out of it. Congressmen of other districts by their 
action seem to say we represent a principle regardless of the interest 
of our constituents or State. This article is offered for the consid- 
eration of the public and criticism of those so disposed. These are 
the views not of a trained writer, but one who adversity has forced 
to think — a farmer. 

John G. Cawlfield. 



December 18, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives J Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: You are charged by Congress with the duty of 
framing a tariff bill that will produce annually $1,000,000,000 or more 
to support the Government, and expected by some to accomplish this 
feat without benefiting or injuring any industry or person, especially 
those residing in and owing allegiance to foreign countries. I am in 
favor of a protective tariff in the broadest sense if I clearly com- 
prehend — if it means, as I understand, to preserve the home market 
for the home producer and protect the American laborer from com- 
petition with foreign pauper labor. The laboring men have never 
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failed to respond when called upon to protect the Government and 
are entitled to protection in return. I see that almost every industry 
has been represented by able counsel before your committee. I 
would like to appeal to you in behalf of a very numerous and long- 
neglected class of labor, the actual producers of cotton. 

I see the Congressmen from Florida, Georgia, and Alabama are 
asking for a duty on long-staple or Egyptian cotton. That should be 
granted. The Gulf States with protection can and will produce all 
the long staple needed within five years with remunerative prices. 
Texas alone can produce it on her coast and irrigated lands from the 
Rio Grande to Red River. There is but little produced in Texas 
because there are no gins suitable to gin long-staple cotton. Fair 
prices will produce the cotton and the cotton produce the gin. The 
producers of short-staple cotton in Texas have this year produced 
three and one-half million bales of cotton. Less than one-half the 
labor in chopping, hoeing, and picking was done by adult males. 
The other portion was done by women, girls, and children down to 7 
years of age, and one-third or more of this work was done by white 
women and children. This is what it costs to raise cheap cotton. 
There is no other class of labor so poorly paid or lives so hard in Texas. 

These people produce little but cotton and support other industries 
for food and clothing in limited amounts owing to the low price of 
cotton and poorly paid labor in the cotton fields. There should 
be a duty placed on imported cotton that would give absolute con- 
trol of the home market to the home producer and protect him against 
foreign pauper labor. Where the cotton raiser Knows his interest 
he is willing to protect all labor engaged in producing some useful 
thing outside of the cotton field. He learned something during the 
operation of the Wilson and Gorman tariff bill. There were several 
million long-horn bulls imported free into and through Texas from 
Mexico — free hides and free wool. During that time hides were 
almost valueless; wool sold on the Austin market from 5 to 8 cents 
per pound; cotton from 3 to 7 cents per pound. The sheep man 
produced nothing but wool and mutton. He was a consumer of 
clothing, food, corn, oats, and cotton seed, and employed freighters 
to haul his wool to market, on return bringing his supplies. 

When the cattle and wool industries were practically destroyed 
their laborers were forced to get behind a plow and mule or pick up 
a hoe and go to raising cotton, an industry already overdone, pro- 
ducing more cotton than there was a demand for, at starvation 
prices. Diversification is often suggested as a remedy. The cotton 
States' soil, climate, and labor is best adapted to the production of 
cotton. But suppose we undertake to diversify — whose job will we 
take? We have no factories to employ the women and children. 
The wheat raiser can .not employ women and children, but raise 
more wheat than any other country in the world. The young men 
are leaving the farms — going to work on railroads, electric-car lines, 
or mechanical industries. In cities the occupation of office holding, 
that has not been invaded by the farm boy. In the office-holding 
line there are at least half a dozen applicants for every place from 
constable to Congressman. 

If your honorable committee will give us protection against foreign 

Sauper labor and Congress utterly annihilate the New York and 
[ew Orleans cotton exchanges and forever wipe out gambling in 
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cotton futures and let supply and demand control the price, then the 
men can raise enough cotton to supply the world's demand and let 
the women keep house and the children go to school. I am not a 
fanatic or newcomer. I have lived in Texas since March, 1842, and 
have stated facts as they exist. I inclose an article offered to the 
San Antonio Express (tariff on cotton), with request to return if con- 
sidered unfit for publication. It was returned without comment. 
This is not a petition for charity, but an appeal for long-delayed 
justice. Hoping you will give the subject c§,rerul consideration, . 
I am, with much respect, a farmer, 

John G. Cawlfield, 

StockdaU, Tex. 



STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK CLABK, A BEFBESENTATIYE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA, ASKING FOR A DUTY 
ON LONG-STAPLE COTTON. 

Tuesday, December i, 1908, 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Ways and Means 
Committee. I am here as the representative of the people of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Florida, in the House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, together with certain of my 
constituents, who are growers of sea-island cotton in Florida, and who 
are duly accredited representatives of the sea-island cotton growers 
of that State, for the purpose of asking your honorable body to in- 
corporate in the bill revising the present tariff schedules, which you 
will soon frame, a provision placing a duty on all Egyptian, West 
Indian, and other "long-staple" cotton imported into the United 
States, from any foreign country whatsoever. 

I^est my position ana that of our people should be misunderstood, 
I beg the kind indulgence of the committee, while I briefly state what 
my understanding oi the views entertained by the people of Florida, 
irrespective of political parties, are. I desire to assure the committee 
at the outset, that I believe I luUy appreciate the proprieties of the 
occasion, and, therefore, shall not attempt to afflict the committee with 
a speech on the tariff, but shall content myself with a statement of 
onr position, and follow that with facts aYid figures which I trust and 
believe will amply justify the asking which we shall make of this 
committee. 

First, I submit, Mr. Chairman, without in anywise discussing or 
even impinging on the relative virtues of a " protective tariff " and a 
" tariff for revenue," that the recent election and other elections pre- 
ceding it have, in my opinion, forever established as a part of our 
system of government the indirect scheme of taxation, viz, the levy 
and collection of customs duties on articles imported into this country 
from foreign lands. This being true, I am firmly of the opinion that 
this matter ought to be removed from the domain of partisan poli- 
tics and hereafter treated as a business proposition, and a commission 
or other proper tribunal created to deal with it. 

Second, I construe the verdict of the American electorate in the 
recent national contest to mean that the majority desired the domi- 
nant political party to " revise the tariff," and I recognize that the 
responsibility for results is with the majority. 
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Third, believing that as long as the policy of levying and collecting 
customs duties on imports is to be maintained by the United States, 
the people who are forced to bear the burdens of this system of taxa- 
tion should be allowed to reap some of the benefits which flow from 
it, myself and my associates are here to ask and to urge that this 
committee, in its work of revision, will place a reasonably fair and 
proper duty on all Egjptian^ West Indian, and other such long-staple 
cotton as is imported into this country from Egypt, West Indies, and 
other foreign lands, and which are competitors in the markets of the 
United States with the sea-island cotton grown in the States of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

As evidencing that I am truly voicing the sentiments and desires 
of the people of Florida on this subject, I desire to read certified 
copies of two memorials to the Congress of the United States, passed 
by two different legislatures of the State of Florida, in the years, 
respectively, A. D. 1899 and A. D. 1905. I may add that both of these 
legislatures were practically solid Democratic bodies. 

The memorials are as follows: 

Memorial No. 1. 

Memorial to our Senators and Representatives in Congress in reference to 
a duty on Egyptian, or long-staple cotton, or the importation thereof. 

Whereas the present price of long-staple or sea-island cotton is now far below 
the cost of production, causing a large area of our State to languish and a once 
profitable Industry to wane and die; and 

Whereas the low price referred to is not due to overproduction, as is demon- 
strated by the fact that for a crop of 104,557 bales in 1896 and in 1897 the 
average price for the grade of " fine " was 11 cents, while the last crop, 
75,000 bales only, or 25 per cent less than the year previous, and the average 
price for the grade of " fine " was 2 cents less, or 9 cents per pound ; and 

Whereas the indisputable cause for our low prices, financial depression, and 
agricultural discontent Is found in the annually increasing Importation of 
Egyptian cotton, the product of pauper labor; and 

Whereas the Democratic party and people have not deemed it derogatory to 
their principles and interests to have a duty placed on wool, pineapples, citrus 
fruits, and tobacco; and 

Whereas the placing of said duty on the above-mentioned article has proven 
a direct benefit to our people and with which protection they would not part 
without a struggle; and 

Whereas there are but two ways whereby the money necessary to maintain 
the National Government can be raised, and since the funds derived from inter- 
nal revenue are insuflacient even when made onerous and burdensome, as they 
now are; and 

Whereas we are forced from the nature of things to depend on a tax laid upon 
goods and products imported into this country from foreign countries to raise 
funds to assist in the support of the Government : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this legislature that a tarifl! should be laid 
for revenue only and arranged so that if it shall prove a burthen all may 
equally bear it, if a benefit it may be equally shared. 

Resolved further. That we are unalterably opposed to the free importation of 
Egyptian or other long staple cotton. 

Resolved, That we favor an import duty of 50 per cent ad valorem and 6 
cents per pound ou all long staple cotton imported into the United States, and 
that a copy of these resolutions be furnished each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. 

Memorial No. 2. 

Memorial to the Congress of the United States, asking that a duty of at least 
10 cents per pound be levied on all importations of Egyptian and other long 
staple cotton brought into the United States as raw material. 
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Whereas the present price of long staple or sea-island cotton is below the 
standard of profitable production and has so been for some years past, causing 
a large area of our State to be uncultivated and our farming interests to 
languish; and 

Whereas the policy of protection to American interests, if to be continued, 
should embrace within its fostering care the tillers of the soil who are uow 
and must ever be the mainstay of our republican form of government; and 

Whereas the long staple or sea-island cotton grown in this country is used 
exclusively In the manufacture of the finer fabrics, such as laces, etc., and a 
duty upon the Egyptian cotton and other foreign long staple cottons would 
therefore be no burden, upon the poor, but would only affect those well able to 
bear it, and at the same time would greatly encourage a large portion of our 
farming population; and 

Whereas we believe that the levy of such a duty would materially aid in 
building up our factories engaged in the manufacture of the finer cotton 
fabrics, while at the same time protecting our farmers from the pauper labor 
of Egypt: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this legislature that a duty of 10 cents per 
pound on all Egyptian and other long-staple cottons imported into the United 
States should be levied by Congress. 

Resolved further, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress are 
hereby earnestly requested to use all honorable means to accomplish this end. 

Be it further resolved, That the secretary of state is hereby requested to fur- 
nish each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress with a certified copy 
of this memorial. 

State of Florida, Office of the Secretary of State, 88: 

I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do hereby 
certify that the foregoing are true and correct copies of memorials to the Con- 
gress of the United States as passed by the legislature of Florida, sessions 1S90 
and 1905, respectively, as shown by the original enrolled resolutions as filed in 
this office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, at Talla- 
hassee, the capital, this the 11th day of November, A. D. 1908. 

[SEAL.] (Signed) H. Clay Crawford, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. Clark (continuing). On the 25th day of November, 1908, in 
response to a call therefor, a convention of delegates representing the 
sea-island cotton growers of Georgia and Florida met in the city of 
Lake City, in the State of Florida, to consider this matter. I am told 
that fully 200 sea-island cotton growers from the two States were 
present, and the result was the appointment of a committee to appear 
here to present their cause to this committee. These gentlemen so 
appointed are now here* 

In addition to sending representatives here, the convention adopted 
certain resolutions, which are as follows: 

In convention of the sea island cotton growers of Georgia and Florida held 
at Lake City, Fla., this the 25th day of November, 1908, the growers of cotton 
finding, after years of experience, that Egyptian cotton without a tariff on it, 
on account of the cheap labor of 8 or 10 cents per day required to produce 
said Egyptian cotton, is injuring the Interest of the sea island cotton growers 
by placing the value or selling price of his cotton below the cost of production, 
which at present is from 22i to 24 per pound, and thereby jeopardizing the 
industry and output of the yield of sea-island cotton necessary for the world's 
consumption and needs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee of four from Georgia and four from Florida be 
elected to meet the Ways and Means Committee at Washington, December 1, 
and ask that a tariff of 10 cents per pound be placed on Egyptian cottons. 

Resolved further, That it is the sense of this convention that we want our 
American industries protected and that we want the producer to share equally 
in such protection with the manufacturer. 

Resolved further. That Hon. Harvie Jordan, president of the Sea Island 
Cotton Association, and Hon. C. S. Barrett and Hon. B. F. Duckworth, of the 
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Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union, be requested to cooperate with 
any committee selected by this* meeting. 

Mr. Clark (continuing). With the permission of the committee 1 
will now read an article appearing in the Florida Times-Union on 
November 25, 1908, over the signature of Maj. Alex St. Clair Abrams, 
one of the ablest lawyers and one of the most brilliant men in all 
the South, and who has had a great deal of experience with relation 
to cottoni It is as follows : 

The Cotton Question. 

Jacksonville, Fla., November 2S, 

Editor Times-Union: In view of the early meeting of the cotton growers of 
Florida, at Lake City, I trust they will appoint a committee to proceed to 
Washington and appear before the committee charged with the work of pre- 
paring a revision of our tariff laws, and insist upon a tariff being levied on all 
cotton imported into the United States. 

As is well known, I have always been a Democrat of the school of the late 
Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania. I believe in protecting American products 
and industries, and while it may be true, and doubtless is, that some of the 
schedules in the Dingley bill are unreasonably high, nevertheless it seems clear 
to me that the principle of protection has enormously added to the development 
and prosperity of the country. 

When the Dingley bill was before the Congress, I went to Washington for 
the purpose of aiding, however feebly, in the work of obtaining protection for 
Florida fruits, vegetables, and cotton. Unfortunately, the Democratic policy 
was hostile to protection, and but little could be accomplished. The tariff put 
uiK)n vegetables, oranges, and pineapples was wretchedly inadequate, and still 
is, while the idea of putting a tariff on cotton was generally ridiculed. As a 
result we have been importing, on the free list every year, from $12,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 worth of Egyptian long cotton, while more than half the time, by 
reason of this competition, the Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina growers 
have not been able to raise it profitably. While this cotton has been admitted 
free of duty, thread and fabrics made from long cotton have been heavily pro- 
tected and the manufacturers have reaped large harvests, while the growers 
have either made bare livings or suffered loss. 

Aside from any question of principle, it is clear that with a deficit of over 
$50,000,000 there can not be much reduction in the existing tariff, and now that 
the bill is being revised, our representatives in both Houses should insist on a 
tariff on cotton of at least 5 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

I know of my own knowledge that for years in Alachua, Baker, Columbia, 
Bradford, and other counties in which long cotton is raised the majority of the 
growers were always heavily in debt and their property mortgaged to mer- 
chants and factors. 

I have given the matter much thought and feel sure that if when the Dingley 
bill was passed a tariff had been imposed on cotton, as suggested by me, that 
it would by this time have added 100,000 souls to the population of Florida and 
increased output at least $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 per annum, besides affording 
a reasonable profit to the growers. 

From a remark made by the committee to Mr. Chase, representing the fruit 
growers, I see that the South is being met with the same rebuke I met with 
from Mr. Dingley, whom I saw personally in my effort to get a tariff on cotton. 
He asked me if the tariff was put on cotton would the Florida Representatives 
vote for his bill. I told him that I could not answer for that, but that probably 
they would not. He replied to me as follows : "Mr. Abrams, it would make no 
difference to me whether a Member of Congress was a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican if he favored the protection of American industries and production, but 
when you gentlemen come to us and ask us to put a tariff on your productions, 
and at the same time send Representatives to both Houses to oppose protec- 
tion and to vote against protective measures, your people can not find fault if 
we take you at your word and decline to give you the protection which you 
secretly ask and publicly oppose." I have given his language as near as I can 
recall it after so many years, but I do not hesitate to say that there was much 
force in what he said. 

The westeni and eastern sheep owners are amply protected from foreign 
wool by the tariff placed thereon. I can see no reason why the southern grow- 
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ers of cotton who have to produce a staple at much greater cost and labor than 
tbe growing of wool on sheep's back should not also be given protection ; and 
rather than not have it, I think every Representative in both Houses from 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida should vote for the revised tariff bill, no 
matter if some of the schedules are, in their opinion, unreasonably high, pro- 
vided we obtain adequate protection for our industries and productions. 

American producers, whether black or white, can not compete with Egyptian 
growers who pay 6 or 8 cents per day foj labor and whose lauds in the valley 
of the Nile are annually fertilized by nature by the annual overflow of the 
valley by the river. So, likewise, we can not compete with the West India 
pineapple and citrus growers for the same reason. 

I therefore trust that a vigorous and successful effort will be made to get 
the committee to impose a tariff on cotton. And Just here I want to remind 
those interested In obtaining it that the tariff should be Imposed on cotton in 
general, so as to avoid all technical questions that may arise to what is or 
is not long cotton. The Egyptian cotton is not as long as our sea island cotton, 
and unless the tariff is placed on cotton without designating it long or short 
there will be danger of contests by the manufacturers who are anxious to iui- 
l)ort the staple free of duty, while they are amply protected in the articles they 
manufacture, and as a result of such protection keep the price of their pro- 
ductions just as high as it had ever been. 

If we can obtain this tariff, I feel confident that within ten years the in- 
creased production of cotton in Florida will add 150,000 souls to our population 
and increase the value of our lands in the counties producing the staple from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

The committee in Washington will take up the cotton question on the 1st 
of December, and it seems to me that the board of trade, as well as the Lake 
City convention, should take immediate measures so that Florida may be well 
and thoroughly represented before it. 

Alex. St. Claib-Abbams. 

Mr. Clark (continuing). In addition, along this line, I beg per- 
mission to say, Mr. Chairman, that when I came here to Congress 
for the first time I came here through a long-drawn-out primary 
election contest, in which there were four other candidates, and in 
that contest from every stump I openly and publicly promised the 
people that, if chosen, I would use every legitimate and proper effort 
to secure the duty on cotton for which I am now before you contend- 
ing. My election J then, by quite a large majority and my return 
twice since then without opposition clearly establishes, in my opinion, 
the wishes of my constituents on this subject. 

During the present year, in a hotly contested primary election for 
United States Senator from Florida, the Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher 
was chosen by a large majority, and Mr. Fletcher announced himself 
on this subject as favoring exactly what I stood for four years ago. 

Having, I feel, established that the people of Florida desire the 
asking here made, I now invite your attention to existing conditions, 
upon which we base our insistence. 

When I mention " sea island " cotton I refer to that cotton which 
is of very fine texture, of quite lengthy staple, and, so far as I am 
advised, is only grown in this country in portions of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. I am aware of the fact that in certain parts 
of Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas they grow a cotton 
of longer staple than the ordinary " short " cotton which is common 
to practically all of our southern territory, and that this cotton is 
ordinarily referred to as " long staple " cotton, but it is not the sea 
island cotton of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. 

The best quality of our sea island cotton is grown on the islands 
near Charleston, S. C, and the staple of this cotton is from about 
IJ to 21 inches in length. 
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I believe it is generally conceded that our Florida sea island cotton 
ranks second in texture and the staple runs from If to 2 inches in 
length. The Georgia sea island cotton comes third, there really, 
being, however, as I am informed, no very great difference in tex- 
ture or length of staple between sea island cotton grown in the three 
States, under similar conditions, as to the selection of seed, planting, 
cultivation, and harvesting. 

This sea island cotton of the three States mentioned, and in the 
interest of which we are asking a duty on imported long-staple cot- 
tons, is used principally in the manufacture of laces, thread, mer- 
cerized silks, plushes, velvets, velveteens, curtains, table covers, and 
other goods of the finest character. Not 10 per cent of our sea island 
cotton or imported Egyptian cotton is made into thread. 

The total Quantity of cotton such as we contend is a competitor 
of our sea island cotton in the markets of the United States con- 
sumed in this country for the year ending August 31, 1908, was as 
follows: Ninety- two thousand eight hundred and fifteen bales of 
Egyptian cotton, 12,061 bales of Peruvian cotton, 6,405 bales from 
British West Indies. 

I have ascertained from Census Bulletin 97, released for use on 
November 9 of the present year, that the net quantity of cotton im- 
ported into the United States during the year endmg August 31, 
1908, was 140,870 bales of 500 pounds each, and that of this amount 
122,170 bales, or 85 per cent of the entire importation, was of Egyp- 
tian growth. 

I am informed by Director of the Census North that the total im- 
portation of what is known under the generic term of long staple 
»^otton into the United States for the present year amounts to 71,072,- 
855 pounds, of the value of $14,472,241. Of this amount there came 
into this country from Egypt 58,356,306 pounds of long staple Egyp- 
tian cotton of the value of $12,287,460. This cotton came into the 
United States free from duty, and competed with the sea island cot- 
ton of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida in the markets of the 
United States. 

The quality of Egyptian cotton, knowi^ in that country as the Joan- 
novich variety, is constantly improving in quality, owing to the im- 
proved methods of seed selection, as well as more modern methods of 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting. This variety of Egyptian cot- 
ton is the particular cotton which is the most dangerous competitor 
of our sea island cotton which has yet come into the American 
market. 

In this connection the committee should consider that within less 
than three years after the proposed tariff revision bill goes into oper- 
ation the area for the growth of cotton in Egypt will be vastly ex- 
tended. This will be due to the completion of the work of raising 
the Assouan dam in the Nile in Upper Egypt. It is proposed to 
raise this dam 23 feet, and will require an expenditure of $7,500,000. 

Concerning this proposed improvement, which is to be made 
solely for the benefit of cotton culture in that country, I desire to 
call the attention of the committee to some statements appearing in 
the Egyptian Gazette, which item I have taken from the "Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports" of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, No. 2908, dated June 29, 1907, as follows: 

The result of the work wiU have an important bearing on the cotton crop. 
The area under cotton in 1906 is given as 1,506,290 acres. Taking the present 
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cotton crop at 6,750,000 kantars (a kantar equals 100 pounds), the average 
yield per acre works out to 4i kantars. The area under cotton In Lower Egypt 
alone is 1,200,107 acres, this representing about 40 per cent of the total culti- 
vated area in that division of the country. The whole of this area being peren- 
nial irrigation is cotton bearing. These figures indicate, therefore, that on an 
average cotton is grown on the same land two years out of five. The area 
under cotton in Upper Egypt is given as 246,183 acres. This represents only a 
sum II proportion of the cultivated area, less than half the latter being uuder 
perennial irrigation. Moreover, the climatic conditions south of Assiout are 
unfavorable for growing cotton. In order to ascertain to what extent the cot- 
ton-bearing area is susceptible of expansion, we assume that the whole of the 
basin lands in the northern half of Upper Egypt will be brought under peren- 
nial irrigation, and that the uncultivated portions in both Upper and Lower 
Egypt will ultimately be reclaimed. The cotton-bearing area will then extend 
over some 5,600,000 acres (being the total of 6,387,100 acres given above, less 
about 800,000 acres south of Assiout). On the basis of 40 per cent acreage per 
annum and a yield of 4^ kantars per acre, this area might produce an annual 
cotton crop of about 10,000,000 kantars. It is to be observed that a consider- 
able portion of the land at present under cultivation is being improved, which 
will, without doubt, contribute to raise the average yield i^er acre. On the 
other side must be set the consideration that last year's crop was so favored 
by a good Nile and satisfactory climatic conditions as to raise the average yield 
above the level of recent years. Of the total of 10,000,000 kantars, no more 
than 7,000,000 kantars would consist of the Mitaflfl, Abassi, and Yoannovitch 
varieties, for which the delta is famous, the remaining 3,000,000 kantars rep- 
resenting the lower-grade cotton produced in Upper Egypt. Lord Cromer, In 
discussing these figures, remarks in his report for 1906 : 

It will, of course, be understood that this crop of 10,000,000 kantars can 
not be produced until both the supply of water has been largely increased, 
either by raising the Assouan dam or by some other means, and until reclama- 
tion works on a large scale have been executed in Lower Egypt. Sir William 
Garstln, probably the highest authority on the subject, says : " I do not think 
that 10,000,000 kantars as an eventual yield for the Egyptian cotton crop is at 
all an impossible figure, but it will take many years to arrive at — probably 
ten or fifteen." 

The Egyptian cotton crop might conceivably receive a still greater extension 
in course of time from two further sources, namely, the reclamation of the 
lakes in Lower Egypt and the development of the oases (reclamation of Lower 
Egypt is the Khedive's especial project). The former, if ever carried out, 
would add some 800,000 acres to the cultivated area and a further 1,500,000 
kantars to the cotton crop. The latter is at present too problematical to per- 
mit of any estimate being made of the possible results. 

It. will be observed that it is the intention to complete the dam 
mentioned and bring this vast additional territory into cultivation 
for cotton about the year 1912. As it is hardly possible that another 
revision of the tariff will take place for ten, fifteen, or possibly 
twenty years, it will at once be seen what the completion of the dam 
will mean for the cotton growers of sea-island cotton in this country 
unless they are given the benefit of a duty upon their competitors from 
abroad. The fact is, that no sea-island cotton can be raised in this 
country. 

The South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida sea-island cottgn 
growers can not begin to compete with the long-staple cotton growers 
of Egypt and other foreign countries. In the first place, the lands 
in Egypt produce, without fertilization, about 450 to 500 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre, whereas our sea-island cotton-growing lands in 
the State of Florida will not produce one-third so much without ferti- 
lization. 

In the second place," it is utterly impossible to employ labor on a 
farm in the State of Florida for less than $25 to $30 per month for 
men and at least $15 per month for women. This is the lowest pos- 
sible figure, and farm labor is exceedingly scarce at those prices. 
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This condition exists because of the fact that the turpentine farms, 
phosphate plants, lumber camps, and other like places where labor 
IS in demand in our State are anxious to secure hands at from $1.25 
to $2.50 per day. 

My information is that farm labor in Egypt in an abundant supply 
can be obtained anywhere from 10 cents to 20 cents per daj for able- 
bodied men. The committee, on this statement of fact, will have no 
difficulty in determining at once how serious a condition threatens the 
sea-island cotton industry in the United States. 

I have not taken the time to closely investigate, but I am under 
the impression that an investigation of the present tariff schedules 
will show that every article of cotton manufacture imported into 
this country is dutiable, thus benefiting the American manufacturer 
of cotton goods of whatever description and leaving the grower at 
the mercy of the pauper labor of Egypt. He sells in markets that 
are free and there meets with his product the competition of the 
world and buys in a protected market and thus pays a large tarx on 
every article he produces, although such article may be manufac- 
tured out of his own product. 

The grower of wool in the west is protected against the cheap 
labor engaged in the growing of wool in foreign lands by a duty on 
all importations, and his sheep graze on the public lands. He is thus 
twice favored by the Government. 

The Republican party, which is now in control of every depart- 
ment of the Government, and which through its representatives will 
frame the intended revision of the tariff, declared in the twelfth 
resolution of its platform, in 1860, that that party was in favor of 
" that policy of national exchanges which secures for the working- 
men liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, to mechanics 
and manufacturers a reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, and 
to the nation commercial prosperity and independence." I invoke 
that declaration of more than forty-eight years ago now in the in- 
terest of " agriculture " in my section of the country. If, Mr. Chair- 
man, your party has benefited, protected, and cared for the artisan 
and the manufacturer, you have not fostered, cared for, and pro- 
tected the agricultural interests of the country in its different forms. 

In view of the facts which we have been enabled to put before this 
committee, I shall insist that the committee owes it to those engaged, 
and who desire to further engage in the cultivation of sea-island cot- 
ton in this country, to place a duty upon Egyptian cotton, and all 
other cottons grown in foreign lands, of such texture and length of 
staple as to make them competitors in the American markets with our 
sea island cotton, of at least 10 cents per pound on lint, and at least 
4 cents per pound on all such cotton in the seed. This, in my judg- 
ment, would not be a prohibitive tariff, but in its operation would pro- 
duce revenue for the Government, and at the same time would, in a 
measure at least, equalize the difference between the cost of produc- 
tion in such countries as Egypt and in this country, and would give to 
our people at least an even chance in their own markets. We are not 
asking any special favors, Mr. Chairman ; we are not insisting upon 
any privileges being granted to us that are not granted to the re- 
mainder of the citizenship of this country, but we do believe that 
when we toil in the sun of a semitropical climate for twelve months in 
the year to produce a crop of cotton, and when everything we pur- 
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chase for our own consumption, even if manufactured from the iden- 
tical sea-island cotton which our sweat and toil has produced, we are 
forced to bear the burden of paying the price increased by the addi- 
tion of a tariff, that we should at least be permitted to enter, with the 
article which we produce, the markets of our own country upon an 
equal footing with Egypt and the West Indies, conscious that we are 
asking nothing but that which our patriotic fellow-citizens of this 
committee, with full knowledge of the facts, will gladly accord us; I 
submit to this committee the case of my constituents. 

I do not think I care to add anything else unless the committee 
desires to ask questions. 

Mr. Underwood. Are you to be followed by some other, who raise 
this cotton? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. I could not give you anything with reference to 
the practical raising of the cotton. We have some practical men who 
can give you all the information along that line that you desire. 

Mr. BouTBLL. The total importations of this long-staple cotton 
you gave in round figures at 71,000,000 pounds? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. What is the present domestic production? 

Mr. Clark. About 80,000 bales, I should say. It will run about 
300 pounds to the bale. Sea island cotton runs 300 pounds to the 
bale ; that is the standard bale. 

Mr. BouTELL. How many pounds would that make of the domestic 
product as against the 71,000,000 poimds imported? 

Mr. Clark. Well, that is 80,000 bales, 300 pounds to the bale. I 
would have to figure it up. It would be about 24,000,000 pounds, I 
think. 

Mr. BouTELL. Twenty-four million pounds of the domestic prod- 
uct? • 

Mr. Clark. As against 71,000,000 pounds imported? 

Mr. BouTELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. Practically one-third? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir; just about. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do you not think that this tariff you are asking for 
is what Mr. Cockran would call a tariff on apprehension ? 

Mr. Clark. I do not know what he would call it. 

Mr. Gaines. It is the Assouan Dam that is troubling yob, is it not ? 

Mr. Clark. No ; the Assouan Dam has troubled us to some extent, 
but the importation free of duty of 85 per cent of the long cotton 
consumed in this country is what is troubling us now. 

Mr. Hill. You are not able, of course, to anywhere near supply 
the demand, even if all the land used for the growing of this cotton 
in the United States were in use? 

Mr. Clark. I don't know about that, Mr. Hill. When I first wont 
to Florida they were growing long staple cotton down on the penin- 
sula below Tampa, and there is not a pound grown now in any but 17 
of the 45 counties of Florida. My opinion is that if it were profitable 
to grow sea-island cotton in Florida we could, in connection with the 
sea-island growing belt of Georgia and the islands of South Caro- 
lina, supply the demand in America for this class of cotton. 

Mr. Hill. Whv not? Do you not get more for it now than you 
ever have before f 

Mr. Clark. I could not tell you that, but I know labor has in- 
creased. 
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Mr. Hill. You mean the demand has increased and your domestic 
supply has not increased? 

Ml'. Clark. No ; I say labor has increased. 

Mr. Hill. Oh, labor? 

Mr. Clark. I say labor has increased so much and the cost of living 
has increased so much that it is impossible to raise it now. 

Mr. Hill. What is the cost per acre of that land on which that cot- 
ton is grown on the sea islands, on an average? 

Mr. Clark. I should say $25 an acre. 

Mr. Hill. Do you think you would require a duty to protect the 
product of land worth $25 an acre against products grown on land 
worth $200 or $300 or $400 or $500 an acre? 

Mr. Clark. I do not mean land that has been cleared and put in a 
thorough state of cultivation. I mean you can buj it for that now, 
but after you put it in a thorough state of cultivation it would prob-. 
ably be worth from $50 to $100 an acre. 

Mr. Needham. Do you think there is sufficient area in the region 
spoken of, if cultivated, to supply the American demand for this 
cotton ? 

Mr. Clark. I think we could supply it if we could raise it profit- 
ably. 

Mr. Needham. You spoke of the area being limited to three 
States 

Mr. Clark. You can raise this cotton, I think, in every inch of the 
State of Florida ; certainly from the Suwanee south. That would be 
two-thirds of the State. 

Mr. Needham. Then you think the area is practically unlimited 
there in which you could raise this cotton? 

Mr. Clark. No; I would not say it was unlimited. I say the area 
is quite large in Florida. 

Mr. Underwood. I suppose the value of the domestic long-staple 
cotton has followed to a large extent the value of the imported cotton, 
has it not? 

Mr. Clark. I could not tell you about that, Mr. Underwood. 
These gentlemen who handle cotton and deal with it, and all that, 
can give you that practical information better than I can give it 
to you. 

Mr. Underwood. I notice here in the Treasury reports that the 
value of the imported article in 1894 was a little over 10 cents; in 
1895 it was 9 cents; in 1896 it was 12 cents; in 1897 it was 11 cents; 
in 1898 it was 9 cents ; in 1899 it was about 10 cents ; in 1900 it was 
12 cents; the same figure in 1901; in the next year 12 cents; in the 
next year 14 cents; the next year 17 cents 

Mr. Clark. What year was it 14 cents ? 

Mr. Underwood. That was in 1903. 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. In 1904 it was 17^ cents ; in 1905 it was 15 cents ; 
in 1906 it was 15 cents : in 1907 it was 19i9 cents. So that there has 
been a constant rise in the price of cotton, a constant rise in the price 
of the domestic product, notwithstanding the importations that nave 
come in. 

Mr. Clark. No 

Mr. Underwood. That is what these figures show. 

Mr. Clark. There was a rise in cotton last year, Mr. Underwood, be- 
cause our people, the long-staple cotton growers — ^to be perfectly frank 
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with this committee — ^became so absolutely tired of selling their cot- 
ton at a loss that they got together and decided they would hold 
their cotton until they could get a better price for it, and that is the 
reason it went up last year. Some of the local people decided to 
stand by them financially and enable them to hold it, which they 
did. But of course they can not do that always. That would be a 
losing fight in the long run. 

Mr. Underwood. But, outside of last year, there has been a con- 
tinual increase in the imported cotton from 1894 from something 
like 10 cents to 15^ cents. 

Mr. Clark. Yes; the price now in the market is some 17 or 18 
cents. 

Mr. Eandell. The increase in this cotton has not been nearly as 
much in per cent in the other grades of cotton ? 

Mr. Clark. No, sir; it has not. 

If you will permit me to say one word more, I would like to do so. 
I am here insisting upon this proposition. If the tariff schedule is to 
be maintained and duties to be levied on every single solitary thing 
on the face of the earth which is manufactured from this long 
staple cotton, and the manufacturer is to be protected, if it is a 
good thing for him, why is it not a good thing for the man who toils 
m the sun and grows it, and furnishes the long cotton to the manu- 
facturers? 

Our people, in other words, are tired of selling our stuff absolutely 
in competition with the pauper labor of Egypt, and every time our 
wives buy a little of this artificial silk that has been exhibited this 
morning, we pay an enormous tax — and we are buying our own 
goods, made from the product of our own soil. 

That is the whole question in a nutshell as I see it, and that is why 
I am presenting this case in behalf of my constituents. 

Mr. Hill, lou ask a duty on cotton generally, without any par- 
ticular reference to long staple cotton? 

Mr. Clark. No; I do not. 

Mr. Hill. I thought you had in the past. 

Mr. Clark. No, sir; I have not. That is a mistake. We have a 
monopoly as against the world in short cotton ; we do not need any 
protection. 

Mr. BouTELL. Right in that connection, Mr. Clark, you have gone 
thoroughly and intelligently into this question of the growth and 
supply of cotton in the different parts of the world. The question that 
Mr. Hill asked suggests whether you have in your investigation found 
out what progress is being made by the English, German, and French 
manufacturers, statesmen, and economists in attempting to solve the 
problem of growing their own staple in their own colonies or posses- 
sions. 

Mr. Clark. Well, I have not any information sufficient to give this 
committee. I only know in a general way that that is true. 

Mr. BouTELL. You know that they are making great efforts in that 
direction? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. And spending large sums of money? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. Now, you have given an illustration of what can be 
done by the growers of long staple cotton in foreign countries with 
the cheap labor. Suppose that Great Britain and Germany and 
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France should solve this problem of producing their own staple en- 
tirely, in India, Egypt, and the French possessions in Africa. Then 
we would be brought face to face — perhaps it will be the framers (Jf 
the next tariff— with the problem, first, of protecting our growers of 
short cotton against this Hindoo and African labor; and, second, with 
the more important problem of using our own staple in our own 
American factories. 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. Well, if there should be at any time a falling off in 
the foreign demand for the raw cotton, in order to utilize it and con- 
tinue the value of the raw cotton, we must manufacture it here at 
home, must we not ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes ; that is the way I view it, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. And if that time should approach with a falling off 
of the foreign demand for our cotton, increasing domestic demand for 
our cotton, it will make a very largely increased spread of the manu- 
facturing of cotton in the South, will it not? 

Mr. Clark. There is no doubt about it in the world, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. If these foreign manufacturers of cotton should pro- 
duce all of their own staple, we could by broadening our manufac- 
ture here still absorb our entire domestic crop ? 

Mr. Clark. Surely, yes. Now, I will let these other gentlemen 
speak. 

Mr. Hill. You acknowledge the ability of the South to compete 
with the rest of the world in short-staple cotton ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes ; I think so. 

Mr. Hill. But claim that they can not compete in the long staple 
cotton ? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Are you not aware of the fact that labor in India and 
China, where short staple cotton is produced, and more particularly 
India, is much lower than it is in Egypt ? 

Mr. Clark. I understand that, but they have not been able yet to 
produce cotton that competes with us in what we call short cotton. 

Mr. Hill. Then it is a question of quality between India cotton 
and cotton in the Southern States, and not a question of price? 

Mr. Clark. Well, of course the quality controls prices very largely, 
I think, in everything. I think it is always a question of quality. 
It is so in the case of men, animals, and goods. 

Mr. CocKRAN. As I understand it, your position is that if there 
were a general freedom of trade cotton would be willing to take its 
chances with the rest, but when every other industry levies upon 
cotton, cotton wants a chance to levy back upon others ? 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Cockran, representing my constituency, I want 
to say this: We are American citizens. I think every State in the 
Union is represented in my district by some citizen who has trans- 
ferred his residence down there. We are willing to take our chances 
with the American people in any plan or scheme of taxation adopted 
by them. If it is considered best to remove all the duties from cotton 
goods and leave cotton free, we will take our chances with the rest; 
but if these duties are to remain we want our interests taken care of, 
along with those of the other sections of the country. That is the 
way I think our people view it. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That is precisely as I understood. 
61318— scuKD I— 00 2 
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STATEMENT OP JOHN W. HATCHER, OF LAKE CITY, FLA., WHO 
ASKS FOE A DUTY ON BAW COTTON. 

Tuesday, Decemher i, 1908. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am up here in the interest of the 
cotton grower, to take this matter up and explain as best I can in 
detail as to the true condition of our cotton, so far as our cotton is 
concerned. 

I can say I have probably raised as much cotton as anyone in 
Florida, any one individual. I rather think I have made more, and 
no doubt have farmed as nearly in a scientific way as any man in that 
country. My farms are considered fairly good, probably as good as 
there are in the State. 

I want to say that I have made a failure in our product It has 
got to such conditions, on account of the high price of labor, that the 
raising bf this cotton is now an absolute failure. 

The true conditions of the country have been that we have raised 
our cotton witlj our family, with free labor, as we might say. In 
other words, you see, it is raised by a very cheap labor ; but you go at 
it from a business standpoint and you find you can not raise it. I am 
a failure. I have had to quit it, almost. I have tried it; I have 
bought it, I have raised it, I have produced it, I have sold it, and I 
have lost the better part or my life trying to get a living out of it. 

So I would like to give you the figures, and I will endeavor to be 
conservative, because I do not want to overestimate anything*. I 
simply want to give you the real facts as I Imow them from my ex- 
perience. 

Take the average cost that we find here. We find it costs on ihe 
average, in my country, $21.50 an acre to cultivate and gather the 
crop on 1 acre. I have made it on an acre basis. I have made this 
calculation. 

For rent of land it would cost $3 an acre ; for preparing and cul- 
tivating, $10 per acre ; for picking, $5 per acre. We pay $1.25 per 
hundred as a standard price for our gathering. For fertilizer, $3.50 
an acre. That is about the average with us. I am sure that the 
average planter does not raise exceeding 400 pounds to the acre, the 
average. It takes an acre to make 100 pounds of lint on the average, 
or almost so ; that is, approximately so. 

If there is any question as to the price, as I have been buying 
and handling cotton for twenty-odd years, it there is any question for 
information you would like to ask, I would be glad to give you a 
slight history of the business. 

The Chairman. What class of labor do you come in competition 
with in the Old World? 

Mr. Hatcher. Well, we suppose that cheap labor is the reason we 
are appealing to you, because we can not compete from a business 
standpoint. 

The Chapman. Is it not a fact, which has been stated here day 
after day, that while labor costs less per day over there, that our labor 
is so much more efficient that really our labor is cheaper here for a 
pound of cotton, when it comes to raising it and picking it, than it is 
over there? That has been asserted here as the fact time and time 
again. What do you think about that? 
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Mr. Hatcher. I am not familiar with that fact. I know from a 
business standpoint it is impossible to grow sea-island cotton to 
make it profitable. Of course we raise some. We raise it with our 
families, which is cheap labor, and we would have " busted " years 
and years ago if we had not done that. It is utterly impossible to 
raise it at present prices of production. 

The Chairman. I am not quite sure of what I have stated, whether 
it is a fact or only a theory. 

Mr. Hatcher. I do not know whether it is a fact as to Egyptian 
conditions ; I am not familiar with them. 

The Chahiman. But you do know that competition comes in and 
the cotton comes in ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes ; the Egyptian cotton, as I understand it 

The Chairman. They ship cotton, and you are afraid they will 
ship more? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; we are afraid they will ship more; and they 
have driven us out, so we can not make it, only in the way I have 
said. People that have children utilize them to work in the cotton 
fields. 

The Chairman. Are you in favor of making up a tariflf bill that 
would guard against possible consequences in the future, so that if 
you see any cotton or other article abroad that you think is liable 
to compete with an article raised here or manufactured here that you 
will be willing to go ahead and put on sufficient protection in order 
to be sure to protect it ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes. 

The Chairman. I do not refer to cotton especially, but anything 
else. 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; I really do. I am a Democrat protectionist. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

The Chairman. You are a real protectionist? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes. 

The Chairman. And a high protectionist. Your name has been 
given to me with the prefix honorable. Do you hold any official 
position? 

Mr. Hatcher. None whatever. 

The Chairman. Have you ever held any? 

Mr. Hatcher. None. 

Mr. Underwood. Is there any short staple cotton grown in Florida? 

Mr. Hatcher. A limited amount. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you know anything about raising short staple 
cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you raise any? 

Mr. Hatcher. Only in a limited way. 

Mr. Underwood. What is the difference in the cost of raising short- 
staple cotton and raising long-staple cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. The main difference is in the picking. 

Mr. Underwood. Then you think all the other items of cost except 
the picking are the same in the one case as in the other? 

Mr. Hatcher. Very nearly the same; yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. How much do you estimate the cost of picking 
the long-staple cotton is? 

Mr. Hatcher. One dollar and twenty-five cents a hundred. 
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Mr. (Jnderwood. Five dollars an acre. Now, are the people going 
on raising short-staple cotton in Florida ? 

Mr. Hatcher. In certain localities they can not raise long-staple 
cotton. There are only about seventeen counties in Florida where it 
is grown at present. 

Mr. Underwood. You can raise short cotton on the same ground 
that you raise long-staple cotton on, but you do not? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; but it does not do well. That locality is not 
adapted to short cotton at all. 

Mr. Underwood. How much more does it cost to pick long-staple 
cotton than it does to pick short-staple cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. It costs us 75 cents a hundred more. 

Mr. Underwood. So the only additional cost in raising long staple 
cotton over what it costs to raise short staple cotton is 75 cents a hun- 
dred for the picking? 

Mr. Hatcher. The only difference we have there ; yes. 

Mr. Underwood. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Hatcher. It would be the same fertilizer and the same labor 
required, except as to the picking. 

Mr. Underwood. Your price for long staple cotton is about twice 
what they get for the short staple cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. No ; it is not, now. 

Mr. Underwood. Did you not last year get nearly 20 cents for your 
long staple cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes ; we got all the way from 12 cents to 18 cents. 

Mr. Underwood. Last year the long staple cotton sold for 20 cents 
a pound and the short staple cotton sold for about 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. Hatcher. How was that ? 

Mr. Underwood. Last year you got 20 cents a pound for your long 
staple cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And you got 11^ or 12 cents for your short staple 
cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Somewhere along there ; I do not keep up with that. 

Mr. Underwood. You made $8 more profit on your long staple 
cotton when you sold it than you did for your short staple cotton 

Mr. Hatcher. Excuse me one second. I can set you clear. The 
average price last year was less than 17 cents for sea island cotton. 

Mr. Underwood. The average price of short staple cotton last 
year was about 9 cents, was it not ? 

Mr. Hatcher. I don't know; I am not familiar with it, I assure 
you. 

Mr. Underwood. But, at any rate, you get from $7 to $8 more for 
your long staple than you do for your short-staple cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And, according to your own statement, the cost 
of it is only 75 cents a hundred more. 

Mr. Hatcher. In our neighborhood there. 

Mr. Underwood. Only 25 cents a hundred on the lint ; it only costs 
you 25 cents a hundred on the lint more to raise the long-staple cot- 
ton than it does the short-staple cotton, and you get from $7 to $8 a 
hundred pounds more for your long-staple cotton. Is not that so ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir ; I guess it is. 

Mr. Underavood. And yet you say that the short -staple men can 
go out and compete in the markets of the world and need no protcc- 
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tion, and the long-staple man, who is making $7 or $8 more a hun- 
dred pounds for his cotton, needs a wall of protection to protect his 
industry. Can you explain that ? 

Mr. Hatchek. We have only a limited territory, though, where we 
can raise that grade of cotton, and we down there are handicapped 
under the present conditions ; we feel like we are a failure. We raise 
a little cotton, it is true 

Mr. Underwood. Is not this reallj the condition, that you have 
seen some of your neighbors in Florida have a lemon protected to a 
point where they could make a great deal more for lemons than the ordi- 
nary people engaged in agriculture, and an orange protected so tli:it 
they monopolize the American market, and living so close in contact 
with that system of hot-house development have not the cotton men 
in your neighborhood acquired the taste and desire to join the gang? 
Is not that about the fact? 

Mr. Hatcher. Let me give you my experience in it. I have been 
working in this matter for about twenty -five years, and it has been a 
very unsatisfactory business. Our people are educated in this busi- 
ness and accustomed to it, and that is about all we know. It is our 
main occupation and livelihood, and we realize that we are being in- 
jured by the importation of other cotton, this cotton that comes al- 
most directly in competition with us. The Egyptian cotton is only a 
shade lower than ours. I had occasion to visit numbers of sea-island 
mills, and I went there with a view of trying to change the existing 
conditions, but the information I got there was that they use this 
Egyptian cotton. While it is not quite as good as ours, they can mix 
it with our cotton, and it keeps our product down. We feel our prod- 
uct is worth more, under any ordinary conditions, than we are receiv- 
ing for it. 

Mr. Underwood. You were raising long leaf staple cotton fourteen 
years ago ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Underwood. And you were competing and surviving under the 
competition then? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. You have gone on producing it year after year 
for the last fourteen years? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. Each one of those years the price of cotton has 
been going up until it has increased from 10 cents, which was the price 
in 1894, to 20 cents, which was the price in 1907 ; and after your price 
has increased from 10 to 20 cents, doubled in price, you suddenly 
wake up to the fact that you can not compete in the markets of the 
world without protection. Is not that the condition ? 

Mr. Hatcher. The trouble is the labor conditions. The time has 
been when I could raise cotton. I can not do it now, as I have told 
you, at a profit. I have always run my farm in a way so that I 
always rediiced it to piecework. Very few have done it. I have al- 
ways known exactly what it cost me. I really know what it costs mo 
to produce cotton, and I assured the people I raised it for 12 cents a 
pound, sea-island cotton, fifteen years ago. But our labor conditions 
cost three times that ; labor is very scarce and very high, and we can 
not, under the present conditions, stay in this cotton business without 
some relief. 
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Mr. FoRDNEY. Thirty-five years ago your land did not cost you $25 
an acre, as it does now ? 

Mr. Hatcher. No ; it did not. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What did it cost you then ? 

Mr. Hatcher. It cost about $1.25 an acre then. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. So there is some difference in the cost of production, 
taking in consideration the value of the land to-day as compared with 
what it was worth twenty-five years ago and the cost of laoor to-day 
as compared to what it was worth twenty-five years ago ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You said, did you not, that short cotton was raised 
in Florida to a limited extent? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; in our neighborhood to a very limited extent; 
that is, in that sea-island cotton belt. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. You would not attempt to say that you could com- 
pete in raising cotton with the Delta territory in Mississippi and 
Louisiana, where they raise two or three bales of cotton to the acre? 

Mr. Hatcher. It would be pretty hard to do that ; yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I did not get that question or answer. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I say, with the soil you have in Florida, compared 
to the rich soil to be found in Mississippi and Louisiana in that Delta 
country, you could not in any way attempt to compete with that terri- 
tory in raising short cotton, could you? 

Mr. Hatcher. No. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Because they raise there three or four times as much 
cotton per acre, that short cotton, as you do. 

Mr. Hatcher. We could not compete unless we had better methods 
of handling labor than we have now. I don't think we could. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Where they raise three or four times as much cotton 
ler acre with the same labor, except the cost of picking, there would 
le a vast difference in the cost of production, would there not? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; a great difference. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. It costs you just as much to cultivate an acre of land 
where you raise a bale of cotton on it as it does to cultivate an acre 
of land where you can raise two bales of cotton on it, does it not ? 

Mr. Hatcher. I think so ; yes. 

Mr. Fordney. And in your territory in Florida it costs you, as you 
have said, $3.50 per acre for fertilizer? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes. 

Mr. Fordney. While in the rich valley of the Mississippi they do 
not have to fertilize at all, is not that so f 

Mr. Hatcher. That is true. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I did not get his answer. . 

Mr. Hatcher. I said that that is correct. 

The Chairman. I want to make another suggestion, and that is 
that you look at this matter from the view point of your locality ; you 
should not put it on the ground of protection, but a sort of benevolent 
disposition toward the Treasury of the United States, putting a rev- 
enue duty on cotton. I say I throw that out as a suggestion for your 
future study of the subject, from the view point of your locality. 

Mr. Underwood. I think the chairman's idea is a Very wise proposi- 
tion, that when you come here demanding protection for an industry 
thai evidently does not need protection, you probably can not reach 
very far in your argument; but as a matter of revenue to take care 
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of the depleted Treasury and to help out our friends on the other 
side, you might make a good argument. 

The Chairman. You see how that argument strikes your locality. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The gentleman from Alabama undertook to get you 
to make a comparison of your profits on your short cotton and long 
staple cotton in your part of the country. The point I am trying 
to make is that you do not successfully raise your long staple in the 
territory where short cotton is raised. 

Mr. Hatcher. That is correct. 

Mr. FoRDNBY. So there is no comparison as to that. 

Mr. Hatcher. No comparison as to that; no, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. And are you asking for protection simply because 
you do not make as much oflf your long staple cotton as you do off 
your short staple cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. That is not our object. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. But because the conditions are entirely different in 
the different localities? You can not raise short cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. No ; we can not raise the short cotton. 

Mr. Fordney. I am trying to help you out. 

Mr. Hatcher. Thank you. 

Mr. Boutell. Do you not think you farmers of long staple cotton 
stand in just as j^ood a position as the farmers of sugar cane iu 
Louisiana or the farmers of rice in Texas? 

Mr. Hatcher. I really do not know as to their condition, but I 
do not see why they should not stand some show 

Mr. Boutell. You must have read about them. 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. Do they stand any better show than you do? Is 
there any difference between the larmers of long staple cotton in 
Florida and the farmers of sugar cane in Louisiana or the farmers of 
rice in Texas, they asking for a protective tariff? If there is, I 
would like to know what the difference is. You know, do you not, 
that there is a protective duty on rice? 

Mr. Hatcher. No, sir; I am not familiar with those things. 

Mr. Griggs. I understood you to say in the beginning that it cost 
you $21.50 an acre to grow 400 pounds of cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Of sea-island cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. From which you get 100 pounds of lint? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir; about 100 pounds of lint. 

Mr. Griggs. What does it cost you to break that land per acre in 
the spring? 

Mr. Hatcher. About $10 an acre to cultivate it. We have to culti- 
vate that cotton four or five times. It is quite different from raising 
the short cotton. 

Mr. Griggs. We do the same thing with our short cotton. 

Mr. Hatcher. In that country our cultivation is much more expen- 
sive, even with labor as cheap 

Mr. Griggs. You use negro labor, do you not? 

Mr. Hatcher. No; only in a limited way. We use what we can 
get hold of. We haven't got enou^^h of it. We have to compete with 
me turpentine people and the lumber people, and it has made it diffi- 
cult for us to get hold of labor. 
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Mr. Griggs. You understand the short-cotton people have the same 
difficulty in southern Georgia ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Sir? 

Mr. Griggs. I say, you understand the short-cotton people in 
southern Georgia have the same difficulty in regard to labor, do 
you not? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. You say you plow your cotton four or five times a 
j^ear? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Which is it, four or five times? 

Mr. Hatcher. No regular amount; sometimes half a dozen times. 
It depends on our season. 

Mr. Griggs. You plow it until you can not plow it any longer ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Just as we do with the short cotton. So you do not 
cultivate it any more times during the year than our short* cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; your plant is shorter lived, and I do not think 
it requires the amount of cultivation that the long staple does. That 
is the reason we can not grow the short cotton successfully. 

Mr. Griggs. Because the short cotton has a shorter life than the 
long staple cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. It will not stand the heat. 

Mr. Griggs. Mr. Hatcher, what did you get for your long cotton 
last winter? 

Mr. Hatcher. This past season? 

Mr. Griggs. Yef^. 

Mr. Hatcher. The price ranges from 12 to 21 cents. 

Mr. Griggs. This season? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir ; the average price was about 17 cents. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you know what the price of short cotton has been 
this season? 

Mr. Hatcher. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. The price of short cotton has been from 8 to 9J cents 
this season. That is about one-half the price of your cotton, is it not? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; near about. 

Mr. Griggs. Now, then, if we must work short cotton as long as you 
work yours, which I know to be a fact, because I see fields in my own 
district side by side and know the people who work them, and we must 
take one-half the price for our cotton that you get for yours, do you 
not think we need more protection than you do ? 

Mr. Hatcher. No, sir; you have not got a commodity, a farm 
commodity coming in competition the way ours does. That is the 
ground on which we ask for protection. 

' Mr. Griggs. Is it not true that your land is not suited to the grow- 
ing of long staple cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. I think it is the only territory in this country that 
is adapted to it. 

Mr. Griggs. And you only make a hundred pounds of lint to the 
acre? 

Mr. Hatcher. I mean the average; I am talking of the general 

average. 

Mr. Griggs. We would not cultivate land in southern Georgia that 
we could not make over 100 pounds from. 
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Mr. Hatcher. You have a better class of farmers, probably, than 
we have. It is utterly impossible for us to compete and raise cotton 
for 17 cents, that costs us 21 cents. 

Mr. Griggs. You use $3.50 worth of fertilizer, you say? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. That is about 300 pounds? 

Mr. Hatcher. That is about the average. 

Mr. Griggs. Or 350 pounds to the acre. You manage to get 100 
pounds of lint off of it in the year? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; 100 pounds of lint. 

Mr. Griggs. Is it not true that land that is adapted to sea-island 
cotton particularly makes almost, if not entirely, as much to the acre 
as short cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. I rather think so. 

'Mr. Griggs. Then you think that 100 pounds to the acre, for a 
short-cotton grower, is good farming? 

Mr. Hatcher. For sea island, it is the average farming. 

Mr. Griggs. I am talking about the short cotton now. You say 
that land adapted to the growth of long cotton will grow nearly as 
much, if not equally as much, to the acre as land planted and grown 
and adapted to short cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. I did not understand the question that way. I was 
referring to our own locality. I was comparing short cotton to the 
long cotton in our own locality ; I did not understand your question 
that way. I understood it as applying to our own locality. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you do not know about that ? 

Mr. Hatcher. I am not in a position to take up the short cotton 
end of it, only in a limited way, in my own territory. 

Mr. Griggs. That is true of my section of the country, because wo 
grow both long cotton and short cotton. You say it costs you $10 
an acre to cultivate it ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. And $3.50 for fertilfzer? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. That would make $13.50. You pay $5 to gather it; 
you pay $1.25 a hundred? 
* Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. That would make $18.50? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. What is your other expense ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Three dollars for land rent. 

Mr. Griggs. Where do you live? 

Mr. Hatcher. I live in Lake City, Columbia County. 

Mr. Griggs. How much land is there in Columbia County that will 
sell for $25 an acre to-day? 

Mr. Hatcher. Very little. 

Mr. Griggs. Then land is not w^orth $25 an acre in Cohinibia 
County? 

Mr. Hatcher. Not all of it. Farming land is worth from $10 to 
$25 an acre. 

Mr. Griggs. You can buy most of the land you want for $10 to $15 
an acre, can you not? 

Mr. Hatcher. . Yes ; unimproved land you can. 
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Mr. Griggs. So, then, the question of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan as to the value of your land falls flat? 

Mr. Hatcher. I do not mean that you can buy a farm. You can 
buy unimproved land for $10 an acre, but you can not buy improved 
land 

Mr. Griggs. That would range from $20 to $50 an acre? 

Mr. Hatcher. The improved farms; yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Which are your highest-priced lands; what is grown 
on your highest-priced land? 

Mr. Hatcher. Various crops ; no special crop. 

Mr. Griggs. I say your highest-priced lands? 

Mr. Hatcher. Our highest-priced lands on our farms depends on 
the improvements, the class of improvements; that is what I had 
reference to. 

Mr. Griggs. You mean houses on the land? 

Mr. Hatcher. I do. 

Mr. Griggs. You mean it depends on the houses? 

Mr. Hatcher. The houses and the state of the cultivation of the 
land. 

Mr. Griggs. State of cultivation? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Well, the state of cultivation depends entirely on the 
plowing that has been done on it for several years, does it not? 

Mr. Hatcher. Very largely. 

Mr. Griggs. Now, then, take lands of that class and that character 
and tell me what the growth is on that land that makes it most valu- 
able, what plant otowu on that land is the most valuable plant ; that 
is your long staple cotton land*, that is your highest priced land, is it 
not? 

Mr. Hatcher. All that section is adapted to long staple cotton. 

Mr. Griggs. And that is the highest priced land, is it not? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes ; I guess it is, almost. 

Mr. Griggs. And it is worth tfbm $25 to $50 an acre? 

Mr. Hatcher. From $20 to $50, 1 would say, yes. Farms, I mean, 
where they are improved. 

Mr. Griggs. That is, you mean improved land ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. They are worth from $20 to $50 an acre? 

Mr. Hatcher, i es, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. And yet that land which cost you $21.50 per acre to 
cultivate, can only return you, at the very highest price of long staple 
cotton during the last twenty years $19 gross ? 

Mr. Hatcher. I mean the average of the country, the cotton, 100 
pounds to the acre. I have made more cotton than that. 

Mr. Griggs. I was trying to get the average price of the land. 

Mr. Hatcher. I would say from $20 to $40 or from $20 to $50 
an acre. I am quite sure the land is worth that. 

Mr. Griggs. How much do you make on your farm ? 

Mr. Hatcher. I usually beat that ; I used to get 200 pounds. But 
I used a good deal more than $3.50 worth of fertilizer. 

Mr. Griggs. Well, so do we. Now, the gentleman asked you some 
questions about your competition with the Mississippi Valley. You 
ao not compete with the Mississippi Valley in long staple cotton, 
do you ? 
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Mr. Hatcheh. No ; I guess not. 

Mr. Griggs. But the Siort cotton growers of the South must com- 
pete with the Mississippi Valley, must they not? 

Mr. Hatcher. They compete with each other, I would say. 

Mr. Griggs. That is what I say — ^we must compete with each other. 
I simply want to get the "facts about this business. I am taking no 
attitude, friendly or hostile, this morning. 

Mr. Hatcher. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Griggs. I am simply trying to get facts. Now, then, the 
short-cotton growers of the Soutn must compete with the Mississippi 
Valley cotton growers, must they not? If we make a bale of cotton 
to the acre in Georgia, we must use at least eight to ten dollars' worth 
of fertilizer, must we not ? 

Mr. Hatcher. I would think so. I am not familiar with the short- 
cotton business. 

Mr. Griggs. And the farmers of the Mississippi Valley do not have 
to put any fertilizer on, do they? They do not have to use fertilizer? 

Mr. HATCHifti. I can not give you. any information on that what- 
ever, because I am not familiar with the conditions there. 

Mr. Griggs. They do not, as a matter of fact. Now, then, with an 
expenditure of from $8 to $10 an acre in fertilizer, in order to make a 
bale of cotton, we must compete with people who can make tAvo bales 
of cotton to the acre without any fertilizer. Is not that true? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Wliat is the cost of ginning a bale of long staple 
cotton? 

Mr. Hatcher. The seed pays for the ginning. That is the way we 
figure that 

Mr. Griggs. Do you not get at least 600 pounds of seed out of a 
bale; don't you get 700 pounds out of a bale? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; we get about 1,000 pounds. 

Mr. Griggs. A thousand pounds of seed out of a bale? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; we furnish bagging and do the ginning for 
the seed. 

Mr. Griggs. And a ton of seed is worth from $12 to $18 in the 
market? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you mean to say that ycru pay from $6 to $9 for 
ginning your cotton per bale? 

Mr. Hatcher. The custom there in ginning is that we furnish the 
bagging and twine and gin for the seed, in a majority of cases. Some 
keep the seed for fertilizer. 

Mr. Griggs. Now, Mr. Hatcher, you said at the beginning of your 
talk — and you answered me the question just now in the same way — 
that you were an up-to-date farmer? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir ; I think I know something about it. 

Mr. Griggs. And being an up-to-date business man and farmer, 
you say that you pay from $6 to $9 a bale for ginning your cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. No, sir ; I am speaking as to the custom of the people 
in this business in our country. 

Mr. Griggs. But you do not do that, do you ? 

Mr. Hatcher. I do not ; I have quit the business. 
•Mr. Griggs. You are out of the business? 
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Mr. Hatcher. I am virtually out of it^ yes. I am only referring 
to the average people. 

Mr. Griggs. That is what the average man pays? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you not think you had better change that custom? 

Mr. IIatcher. Well, I think it would be fairly good business to 
change it. 

Mr. Griggs. To chance the custom ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes ; the custom of ginning. 

Mr. Griggs. You know what it costs to gin cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes ; I have run a couple of plants myself. 

Mr. Griggs. Then the gin is levying a very heavy tribute on the 
long-cotton farmer, is it not, if it charges from $6 to $9 a bale for 
ginninff? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes ; he is getting a pretty good price. 

Mr. Griggs. I wish I had a gin down there. 

Mr. Hatcher. I wish I had another one, and could get plenty of 
work. ■ , 

Mr. Griggs. Now, then, had you not better go to work and cheapen 
the cost of producing your cotton before you insist on levying a trib- 
ute on all the people oi the United States m order to make your prices 
better? 

Mr. Hatcher. The reason, Captain, that we appeal to you here for 
this protection is because we feel like our labor is competing with a 
foreign labor — putting up cotton side by side without duty — that we 
can not exist and raise it under our present price of labor. It is im- 
possible for us to compete with the other fellow if the Egyptian cot- 
ton is worth within a cent or about a cent a pound what ours is worth. 

Mr. Griggs. Won't you answer my question? My question was. 
Do you not think you had better go to work and lower the cost of 
production — of ginning at least? 

Mr. Hatcher. I think it a good idea, but it is hard to do. 

Mr. Griggs. You say as a positive fact, unqualifiedly, that that is 
too high for ginning? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; but I just referred to that as a general custom 
with some people. Some people pay a dollar a hundred, they get a 
dollar a hundred in some cases. Some prefer to be giving the seed 
and getting the bagging rather than pay a dollar a hundred. The 
standard price of ginning is a dollar a hundred. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you not think that is too high ? 

Mr. Hatcher. No. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you not think 75 cents would be nearer right? 

Mr. Hatcher. For sea-island cotton? 

Mr. Griggs. Yes ; when we gin the other cotton at 30 cents ? 

Mr. Hatcher. No. If you can gin 8 or 10 bales 

The Chairman. Is this to be prolonged ? 

Mr. Griggs. I do not know ; I am doing my best. 

The Chairman. I do not exactly see the point. 

Mr. Griggs. I do not expect you to see it. I am looking at it 
myself. 

The Chairman. I wondered if you saw it. 

Mr. Griggs. Yes; I saw it. 

The Chairman. I will have to take your assurance for it. 
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Mr. Grtogs. Do you not believe that 75 cents a hundred is a good 
price f OB ginning your cotton ? 

Mr. Hatcher. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. As compared with 30 cents for ginning short cotton. 
It does not take three times as long? 

Mr. Hatcher. Oh, yes; your gins will gin ten or twelve bales a 
day. Our gins will gin only one, 400 pounds average. That is quite 
a difference. 

Mr. Griggs. You ought to get better ^ns then. 

Mr. Hatcher. I can get gins that will do more work, but I can 
not get any that will do better work. We have gins that will gin 
four bales a day, but their work is not satisfactory. Consequently a 
ddlar a hundred is as cheap as I can gin and exist. 

Mr. Clark. Why do you not go to raising corn and wheat? 

Mr. Hatcher. The weevils eat it up. It is not a staple crop there. 

Mr. Clark. Neither is this cotton you are talking about. 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; it is staple; it will not rot if you keep it dry. 

Mr. Clark. I know you call it long staple, but the whole truth is 
you can not raise long-staple cotton down there successfully ? 

Mr. Hatcher. No. We think we can raise it successfully if we can 
get a price 

Mr. Clark. Certainly; somebody raised a lemon up in Missouri, 
and an orange, too, and such things, but it cost them, perhaps, pretty 
nearly ten or fifteen dollars apiece to raise them. Now, the whole 
tale about this long-staple cotton is that you thought there was going 
to be a tariff pie or watermelon cut up here and you wanted a slice 
when it went around. 

Mr. Hatcher. I feel like if the other industries of the country are 
protected we should have some. We are coming directly in competi- 
tion with cotton imported into this country. 

Mr. Pou. You are asking 10 cents a pound protection ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. You say you think because the balance of the country 
has protection that we ought to have it ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Where we are depending on a commodity that comes 
so near direct competition with foreign cotton, that is the position. 
I know it is cheeky for a Democrat to appeal to a body of gentlemen 
like this and ask tor protection. Still I have always believed in it ; 
I have always been somewhat inclined that way, although it has not 
been my politics. 

Mr. Grtggs. You have not answered my question. You said, did 
you not, that because the balance of the country had protection you 
thought yoii ought to get some of it? 

Mr. Hatcher. I said some of the business of the country 

Mr. Griggs. Do you think that you ought to be a Republican be- 
cause a good deal of the rest of the country goes Republican? You 
do not believe that? 

Mr. Hatcher. I can not argue with you ; you put them to me too 
strong; I can not keep up. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Is Florida the only place where this article is 
grown ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Florida, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Mr. CocKRAN. The people from South Carolina are not here asking 
for protection? 
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Mr. Hatcher. They have only a small territory, some little islands, 
and they never grow more than 8,000 to 10,000 bales a year. , 

Mr. Cockran. They are satisfied with the law as it is? 

Mr. Hatcher. I suppose so, because they are only interested in a 
limited way. 

Mr. Dalzell. Where is this territory — South Carolina and Geor- 
gia? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir ; South Carolina, Florida, and Georgia. 

Mr. Longworth. Is the cost of labor as high in Georgia as it is in 
Florida? 

Mr. Hatcher. I do not think so ; I hardly think it is. 

Mr. Longworth. What does a farm hand cost to-day? 

Mr. Hatcher. If you hire them by the day they will cost you a 
dollar a day. 

Mr. Cockran. You said that there was a limited quantity of this 
article produced to-day in other places besides Florida? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes; there is a limited amount produced in South 
Carolina and a considerable amount raised in Georgia. South Caro- 
lina raises a limited amount and Georgia and Florida the balance. 

Mr. Cockran. Do you claim that the major portion of this article 
is raised in Florida? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. You raise then the greater part of it? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. 
. Mr. Cockran. So that when you come here you speak for the main 
part of the product ? 

Mr. Hatcher. Yes, sir. We will have some of the Georgia people 
speak later. 



STATEMENT OF W. W. WEBB, EEPEESENTING GEORGIA AND 
FLORIDA COTTON INTERESTS WHO WANT A DUTY PLACED ON 
RAW EGYPTIAN COTTON. 

Tuesday, December i, 1908, 

Mr. Webb. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here as a repre- 
sentative of the interstate convention of Georgia and Florida, and 
represent them in the cause of protection in the sea-island cotton 
grown in those two States. 

There are about 16 counties, I believe, in Georgia and 13 counties 
in Florida that grow the sea-island cotton. I am not acquainted with 
the tariff issues or duties ; I am not familiar with the facts and figures 
to be found in the tariff lists. I am here as a practical -producer of 
sea-island cotton, a practical worker in the fiela. 

The convention that I refer to was called, and I believe about 200 
delegates were present. They elected a delegation to represent them 
before this honorable committee and to present their wishes and 
pleadings. 

We desire to have a duty placed on Egyptian cotton, which comes 
in competition with our sea-island cotton grown in that section. We 
are sincere in making the appeal. Yet, at the same time, we may be 
somewhat ignorant as to just how our claims should be presented and 
may appear ignorant in presenting them, because for the most part 
the men that work in the fields, as we do, are not versed or learned in 
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legal affairs or in the methods that should be employed in presenting 
a case before a body of this kind. 

I once heard a tariflf argument by an able man, and I thought what 
he said was unanswerable. He stated, among other things, that a 
protective tariff was not so much for the protection of American 
mdustries or American enterprises as it was tor the protection of the 
men who worked. He argued that a protective tariff gave to our 
people profitable work; that it increased the price of labor. I 
remember that great man who made that tariff speech, the only tariff 
speech I ever heard, and I say it has always seemed to me unanswer- 

Mr. Pou. Whose speech do you refer to ? 

Mr. Webb. I refer to Jim Wilkinson's speech. I say you have not 
answered it. I am not appealing to politicians or politics, but I have 
come because I am here to represent our people, because they elected 
me to represent them, and I am a Ifttle like the lady who was praying 
for a husband. When she was down on her knees, penitent oecause 
she had not found a mate, suddenly she heard an owl hoot, " Who ! 
who ! who ! " She says, "Anyone, O Lord, so it is a man ; I will take 
him." They did not send me before any politicians or before any 
party, but it was before this honorable board, which we thought 
would have sympathy for the men that were working. 

We have conceived the idea that if you have protected men in 
manufactories you would be willing to protect the men in the fields. 
If you protected the children in the manufactories and in the facto- 
ries of our ^eat southern country in its industries, why should you not 
protect the infant in humanity that is working for a living? 

That is the pleading that we are making to you gentlemen here 
today. And the man that gives us the thing that we ask for is the 
man that will be remembered in our mind, soul, and heart as long as 
we live. 

I do not know about protection, as I have said ; I do not know what 
ought to go on the protection list, nor what should not be there; 
but I tell you, gentlemen, that I would not ask you to do anything 
that was not the greatest blessing to the greatest number of people oi 
our country, that would not be better for the greatest number of people 
as well as those who are interested in the growth and protection of 
sea-island cotton. 

We have heard it said it is best for us to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction. If you are wise enough to do that, if you can reduce the 
cost of production and hand it down to us and have us make a suc- 
cess of it, then we will accept that, but I believe if you gentle- 
men will come down and march between the plow handles with us 
and help us to plow it out and hoe it out and chop it out and pick 
it out, and then prepare it for the market, you will be convinced of 
the fact that the cost of production can not be reduced. I know that 
there is some contention — ^but I never knew it until to-day — about 
wanting all the cotton put on the tariff list, or all cotton protected. 
There are only those few counties, gentlemen, that grow the sea island 
cotton, and nearly all of those counties were represented in that 
meeting I am telhng you about, and all of them are interested and 
pleading to your honorable body to-day that you may place a pro- 
tection upon our cotton. I do hope that you will. 

If there are any questions that I can answer, I will be glad to 
answer them. 
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The Chairman. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Webb. A fellow that plows, you know, is not up to answering 
questions. The only thing he can do successfully is to draw the lino 
and tap the mule. 

Mr. Griggs. Mr. Webb, you live in Lowndes County, do you not? 

Mr. Webb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Near the line of Berrien County? 

Mr. Webb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Lowndes County lands produce more than 100 pounds 
of lint cotton to the acre, do they not* 

Mr. Webb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. They produce from 200 to 300 pounds, do they not? 

Mr. Webb. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. About how much do they produce? 

Mr. Webb. We average a bale to about 3 acres ; that is our average, 
a bale to every 3 acres. 

Mr. Griggs. You mean a bale of 300 pounds? 

Mr. Webb. Our average weight in Georgia is about 350 pounds. 

Mr. Griggs. That would make 116 pounds to the acre? 

Mr. Webb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. You do not make any more than that in Lowndes 
County? 

Mr. Webb. Well, we can make more. I am talking about an 
average. That is a fine average. 

Mr. Griggs. Do not the gowi farmers of Lowndes County nmke 
more than 116 pounds to the acre? 

Mr. Webb. They can make more than 116 pounds, but it will take 
an unusual amount of fertilizer ; the cost of fertilizer will be unusual. 

Mr. Griggs. Do not the farmers in Berrien County — ^you are ac- 
quainted in Berrien County, I suppose? 

Mr. Webb. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Griggs. Do not they make more than 116 pounds to the acre? 

Mr. Webb. About the same average, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. How much short cotton do they make? 

Mr. Webb. Some of their lands will make as much short cotton 
and some of it more. All of the land that grows sea island cotton 
will not grow short cotton successfully. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand that; but you do make more, on the av- 
erage, in the county of Berrien ; you make more, on the average, in 
that county than 116 pounds, do vou not? 

Mr. Webb. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. You are certain of that . 

Mr. Webb. Yes ; I am certain of it. We can make more by apply- 
ing more fertilizer. 

Mr. Griggs. You made some reference just now to a suggestion of 
mine to the gentleman from Florida that he should try to decrease 
the cost of production. 

Mr. Webb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Y'ou referred to the fact that if we went up and down 
the rows with you we would come to the conclusion that the cost of 
production could not be decreased. Did you not know I was refer- 
ring entirely to the ginning proposition? 

Mr. Webb. I did not know what you were referring to. 

Mr! Griggs. I was discussing ginning at the time. 
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Mr. Webb. I understood you to say the cost of production. We do 
not consider ginning producing. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you thinlc it costs $21 an acre to cultivate land in 
Lowndes County ? 

Mr. Webb. No ; it does not cost $21 to cultivate it ; but it costs 
about $21, that is about the average, to cultivate it and pick it. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you know anything about the growth of short 
cotton ? 

Mr. Webb. A little. 

Mr. Griggs. What does it cost an acre to grow short cotton ? 

Mr. Webb. It costs about one-half as much. 

Mr. Griggs. Just about one-half? 

Mr. Webb. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. While long staple cotton costs $21 an acre, short cot- 
ton would cost $10.50 an acre ? 

Mr. Webb. Just about that. That is about an average. 

Mr. Clark. What did you raise on this land before you commenced 
to raise cotton on it? 

Mr. Webb. We raised corn and pease and potatoes. 

Mr. Griggs. You can grow the finest corn in the world there, can 
you not? 

Mr. Webb. Fine corn; yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Did you make money raising corn and pease and po- 
tatoes? 

Mr. Webb. No; we have not made any money in that. We want 
to make some money. 

Mr. Clark. It is very strange jou do not make any money raising 
corn and potatoes, and so forth, if you have got the best corn land 
in the world, when other people make money raising corn and those 
other things. 

Mr. Webb. We haven't got the best corn land in the world. 

Mr. Clark. You just answered Mr. Griggs that you had the best 
corn land in the world. 

Mr. Webb. I didn't say in the world ; I said good land. 

Mr. Clark. But it is good land? 

Mr. Webb. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. And you can not make any money on it? 

Mr. Webb. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. And corn is worth 55 or 60 cents a bushel in the com 
country ? 

Mr. Griggs. It is worth $1 in Georgia. 

Mr. Clark. I suspect that is true. I was talking about the great 
corn belt. How much corn do you raise to the acre on that land? 

Mr. Webb. Well, according to the amount of fertilizer we put on it. 

Mr. Clark. Putting a reasonable amount on it; the amount you 
did put on, how much corn did you make? 

Mr. Webb. We can make, by putting $10 of fertilizer to the acre, 
from $10 to $12 or $15 worth of corn. [Laughter.] 

Mr, Clark. How many bushels of corn do you raise to the acre ? 

Mr. Webb. Our average is 10 bushels. 

Mr. Clark. Well, did you make money raising corn ? 

Mr. Webb. No; we did not. 

Mr. Clark. Do you make money raising this cotton ? 
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Mr. Webb. We could if we could get what we wanted. 

Mr. Clark. If somebody would make you a present of a 4ot of 
money and you would call that raising cotton, you would make 
money ? 

Mr. Webb. We would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Clark. Why don't you go to raising something on that land 
that you can make money on ? 

Mr. Webb. If you will inform us what we can raise, perhaps we 
will. 

Mr. Clark. Why don't you give the land away, then, if you can't 
make money on it at all? 

Mr. Webb. A poor home is better than none. 

Mr. Clark. There is plenty of good land in the United States that 
you can get for entering. 

Mr. "Webb. If we could get to be Congressmen we might be able to 
get it [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. You think it is a lucrative job to be Congressman, do 
you? 

Mr. Webb. It seems to us it is a very easy matter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. Why does it seem so to you? 

Mr. Webb. Because we can not see anything that he does. We are 
asking him to do something now. 

Mr. Clark. You want Congress to give you something. Now, give 
a reason why Congress should give you 10 cents a pound on long 
staple cotton? 

Mr. Webb. Because it has protected other interests, and if it is 
going to protect the manufacturers 

Mr. Clark. Suppose they turn the thing around the other end 
foremost and take off the protection on some of those things, how 
would that strike you? 

Mr. Webb. That would be better for us ; it would be more equal. 

Mr. Clark. Why didn't you come here and honestly ask that, if 
you are being skinned by this tariff system and would like some of 
the tariff to & taken off ? 

Mr. Webb. Because we are not going to lie about it. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Mr. Clark. I want to make a remark to you gentlemep. If you 
think you can yell me down, you have struck the wrong man. I make 
that remark to apply to some of the members of this committee as. 
well as these men back here. 

It has not been five minutes since you said if you could have the 
tariff reduced it would make it more equal. 

Mr. Webb. I said it would be better. I did not say I wanted it 
done. 

Mr. Clark. Then what do you want? 

Mr. Webb. I want a tariff on Egyptian cotton. That is exactly 
what I Want. 

Mr. Clark. Where they can raise this cotton . 

Mr. Webb. I think the most 

Mr. Clark. Wait a minute. Where they raise this cotton, where 
there is good long-cotton land, how much do they make to the acre ? 

Mr. Webb. Our average is a bale to every three acres. 

Mr. Clark. I am not talking about average. I am talking about 
the country where long cotton is raised. 
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Mr. Webb. Well, I intended or expected to be representing that 
section. 

Mr. Clark. I do not think you do; if you can only make 100 
pounds of this cotton to the acre, you have no business raising it. 
How much do they make where that is the business of the country? 
There must be some country where they make it. 

Mr. Webb. Maybe in Egypt, sir. 

Mr. Clark. How much ao they raise to the acre? 

Mr. Webb. I don't know, sir. 

Mr. Clark. All you do know is you want Congress to give you 10 
cents a pound on this cotton ? 

Mr. Webb. I know I know that. 

Mr. Clark. And you want that because other people are getting a 
«divvy"also? 

Mr. Webb. I want that just because I want it. 

Mr. Clark. And there is not anything on earth you can raise on 
that land and make money' on unless somebody gives you a bonus. 

Mr. Pou. Do you believe in the principle oi protection ? 

Mr. Webb. Or course I do. 

Mr. Cockran. Is there any use to which you could put this land 
that would make your conununitjr self-supporting? 

Mr. Webb. Well, yes, sir; it might be self-supporting; as long as 
we are able to make hog and hominy, as we call it, we will be self- 
supporting. 

Mr. Cockran. It is self-supporting now, then? 

Mr. Webb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. So what you want is to make a profit at the public 
expense? 

Mr. Webb. Make a profit, that is all. 

Mr. Cockran. You can live by your own labor? 

Mr. Webb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. But you can make a profit by getting the benefit of 
taxation ? 

Mr. Webb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. That is very simple. 



Exhibit A. 

[Estimate made by W. W. Webb, Hahlra, Ga.] 

Cost of raising sea-island cotton, 1907. 

Rent of land $3*00 

Breaking of land 1 2.00 

Fertilizer 4. 00 

Distributing . 50 

Planting ^ . 50 

Seed . 50 

5 plowlngs of cotton 3.75 

Chopping 1.00 

21ioeings 1.00 

Picking 6.62 

Bagging . 40 

Ginning 1. 00 

Hauling . 50 

Total 25.77 
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Cost of production per pound, 21 i J cents. 

The crop of cotton (sea island) is divided into five grades, acording to 
picking. 

First picking, 23 pounds, graded fancy 25 cents. $5. 80 

Second picking, 23^ pounds. No. 1 20 cents. 4.65 

Second picking, 23i pounds, No. 2 16 cents. 3. 73 

Second picking, 23i pounds. No. 3 13 cents. 3.04 

Second picking, 23i pounds, dog tail 8 cents. 1. 84 

82 cents. 19. 06 

Average price, 16f cents. 

There is very rarely any fancy cotton made, and if not picked as above then 
that which should have been picked reduces its value to the next lowest grade. 
If the first picking is deferred and picked with the last, then it is all reduced 
to the lowest value. 

The statistical report shows only the highest price paid, and not the lowest. 



STATEMENT OF J. T. PRICE, OF WADE, FLA., WHO ADVOCATES 
THE IMPOSITION OF A DUTY ON COTTON. 

Tuesday, December 1^ 1908, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am a practical 
cotton raiser in the sea-island district of Florida. I will ask you if 
you desire to ask me any questions, as the ground has been pretty 
well covered by the gentlemen who preceded me. My principal busi- 
ness is growing sea-island cotton. 

Mr. Griggs. In what portion of Florida? 

Mr. Price. In Alachua County. 

Mr. Griggs. In what portion of the State is that? 

Mr. Price. It is near Gainesville. We call it east Florida. 

Mr. Griggs. You have some pretty good lands in Alachua County, 
have you not ? 

Mr. Price. We have good land ; yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Better than Columbia County? 

Mr. Price. I do not know as it is. We have some hammock lands 
and pine lands. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you grow any oranges in Alachua County ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; I have some oranges. 

Mr. Griggs. Oranges pay much better than cotton, do they not? 

Mr. Price. I do not think they paid this last winter. 

Mr. Griggs. I mean as a rule. 

Mr. Price. As a rule they do ; yes. They did not pay us, because 
we got killed out by the frost, and we have not tried to reproduce 
them. 

Mr. Griggs. I make a distinction between the agriculturist and the 
farmer. What are you ? 

Mr. Price. I ani a farmer. If you are an agriculturist, you are 
the man that has the farming done for you. 

Mr. Griggs. Do you not make more than a hundred pounds to the 
acre? 

Mr. Price. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Griggs. What do you make? 

Mr. Price. I think the average, one year after the other, will t)e 
150 pounds of lint cotton. 
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Mr. Gbiqgs. You can not make any more than that? 

Mr. Pbice. Some years I can and some years I will not make any 
more. 

Mr. Griggs. I mean as an average. 

Mr. Price. No ; I don't think we can under present conditions. 

Mr. Griggs. What is land worth in Alachua County, on the av- 
erage ? 

Mr. Price. On the average about $12.50 an acre. That is for cot- 
ton. Our hammock lands are worth a great deal more, but sea island 
cotton will not grow on hammock lands — on rich hammock lands 
suited to the growing of corn and early vegetables. Sea island cotton 
will not grow on that land. 

Mr. Clark. I did not catch your name. 

Mr. Price. Price. 

Mr. Clark. And you live at Gainesville? 

Mr. Price. No, sir ; I live near Wade. 

Mr. Clark. Can you raise lettuce on this land that you raise long 
staple cotton on? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; lettuce requires a very damp, heavy soil, and 
sea island cotton will not grow on that kind of land. 

Mr. Clark. Can you raise vegetables? 

Mr. Price. Not in paying quantities ; no. 

Mr. Clark. How far is your place from Gainesville? 

Mr. Price. Twenty-two miles. 

Mr. Clark. The reason I ask you about lettuce is that I was told 
when I was down there that they made $5,000 an acre on lettuce. 

Mr. Price. That might happen once in twenty years, and possibly 
the next year the fellow would lose $1,000 an acre. They do not make 
money every year with lettuce. It is only the damp, wet land that is 
suitable for lettuce. 

Mr. Clark. What is this land that you raise the long-staple cotton 
on ? Did you say it was the hammock land ? 

Mr. Price. No; I said the rich hammock land would not grow the 
cotton. We use the pine land, not too poor 

Mr. Clark. Can you raise anything else on that land? 

Mr. Price. I do do it. ^ 

Mr. Clark. Do you raise paying crops on it? 

Mr. Price. Yes; some of them I do. 

Mr. Clark. If you can raise paying crops and some other kind and 
this sea-island cotton does not pay, then why do you not quit rais- 
ing the sea-island cotton and go to raising the crops that do pay ? 

Mr. Price. If I did, it would make an overproduction of the 
things I would raise, and then they would not pay, just the same as 
the sea-island cotton. 

Mr. Clark. What is it you raise, if you do not raise the sea-island 
cotton ? 

Mr. Price. Hogs, sugar cane, and sweet potatoes. Those are pay 
ing crops, because I live near the mines and there is a good local 
market for those things. 

Mr. Clark. There is no oversupply of hogs in the United States, 
is there? 

Mr. Price. There would be in Florida if we raised very many more 
hogs. 

Mr. Clark. They make tiptop meat out of that Florida hog, do 
they not? 
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Mr. Price. I do not hardly know what you call tiptop meat. 

Mr. Clark. Well, first-class meat. 

Mr. Price. Our meat that we grow in Florida, we market the pork 
in from 80 to 100 pound shoats. That will make lean pork for the 
fresh meats. 

Mr. Clark. It is the very best hog meat that can be obtained, is it 
not? 

Mr. Price. That is the best we get in that country. 

Mr. Clark. As a matter of fact, the razor-back hogs are the best 
sort of meat, and that is the kind of hog you grow, is it not? 

Mr. Price. No; we do not grow the razor-back hog. 

Mr. Clark. As a matter of fact, those Florida hogs make a better 
article for bacon, pound for pound, than the big hogs that we raise 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Prici^. 'So; not if you kill yours as young as we kill ours. 

Mr. Clark. We kill ours at 9 months old, and they weigh 200 to 
800 pounds. 

Mr. Price. Our land is too poor ; ours do not grow that fast. Our 
land is too poor to feed them that well ; ours do not grow that fast. 

Mr. Clark. The quality of the land does not have anything to do 
with what your hogs will weigh, does it? . 

Mr. Price. We can not make them weigh that with the feed we 
give them. 

Mr. Clark. What I was trving to arrive at honestly is, is there 
anything you can raise down there now that will pay you better than 
this long-staple cotton. 

Mr. Price. If I understand you, for the whole country to grow 
it, or do you just mean one man ? I will say for the whole country, 
no, there is not anything. 

Mr. Clark. I do not mean one man, and I do not mean the whole 
country, but that neighborhood or vicinity that you live in. 

Mr. Price. That vicinity. We live near the phosphate mines, and 
we grow all the pork that can be consumed, and we grow some cotton, 
too. 

Mr. Clark. Why do vou not raise more pork? 

Mr. Price. Because there would not be any market for it. 

Mr. Clark. I mean why do you not raise more than you can use 
locally. Pork is a thing that can be shipped all over the country. 
Whv do you not go into that business? 

Mr. Price. We could not get a market close at home that would 
pay us. We sell it at 6.50 cents to 7 cents dressed. If we had to 
pay a freight on it we could not afford it. 

Mr. Clark. I will ask you another question about Florida, because 
I like the people and am very much interested in it. 

Why don't you people down there, instead of trying to raise these 
fancy things, go into raising stock — hogs, sheep, mules, horses, and 
cattle? 

Mr. Price. Well, they are gradually branching out 

Mr. Clark. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Price. We are trying to do it, but we have not got the money; 
we are poor people; we haven't the money to build oig barns and 
buy fancy cattle. 

Mr. Clark. I am not talking about fancy cattle. I will tell you 
why I ask that question. There are some of my constituents who are 
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running a mule and horse establishment at Jacksonville. I went 
down there and was very much pleased with what they were doing, 
and I asked them what was the reason that Florida, instead of im- 
porting mules and horses and cattle, did not go to raising them, and 
my friends said that twenty years from now, if they would go at it, 
they would be exporting everything of that sort instead of importing 
them. 

The Chairman. You do not raise much grass there, do you? 

Mr. Price. Yes ; we raise hay in the vegetable localities. 

The Chairman. But it is not like the grass in the Mississippi 
Valley? 

Mr. Price. No. 

Mr. Clark. Is it true that these velvet beans, which you can grow, 
will fatten cattle just as quickly as clover will fatten them? 

Mr. Price. I do not biow what clover will do, but those velvet 
beans will fatten them ; yes. 

Mr. Clark. That is what they told me, that those velvet beans 
would fatten cattle and horses faster than clover. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Would you allow me to ask a question or two, as a 
practical man, as to the cost of producing this cotton? 

Mr. Price. Certainly. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You are not engaged in this business yourself? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That is your chief business? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; cotton is the biggest crop we have. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You get 125 pounds to the acre on the average, you 
say? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And that is a fair return from the cultivation of the 
land? 

Mr. Pric^. Not at the present prices ; no, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I mean in quantity, not in price; 125 pounds is 
about a fair average yield of a properly cultivated farm, 125 pomids 
to the acre? 

Mr. Price. It will not average that. Land through that country 
will not average that much. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Your production, I am referring to ? 

Mr. Price. My own farm will average that; yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That is the one of which you have complete knowl- 
edge, is it not? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. How much does it cost you to cultivate that land ? 

Mr. Price. It costs me about $20 or $21 to cultivate that land. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I understand; we have had that; but I want the 
items of it. 

Mr. Price. You want the items? 

Mr. CocKRAN. Yes. In the first place, what are the elements of 
cultivation? There is plowing? 

Mr. Price. First, there is preparing the land. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That is, plowing? 

Mr. Price. Yes ; breaking the land. 

Mr. CocKRAN. What is next? 

Mr. Price. Planting. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And cultivation? 
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Mr. Pkicb. The next is cultivation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Those are the elements. And then harvesting? 

Mr. Price. You know we fertilize 

Mr. CocKRAN. That comes under the head of cultivation, does it 
not? 

Mr. Price. That comes under the head of expense, all right. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Plowing, planting, cultivation, fertilizing, and har- 
vesting? 

Mr. Price. Housing. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That is harvesting. But we will put it separately; 
we will call it housing. 

Mr. Griggs. It is the same thing. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Now, how much do you assign for the plowing, per 
acre? 

Mr. Price. You mean at each plowing? 

Mr. CocKRAN. I mean to say, now much will it cost you to plow 
one acre of that ground ; how many days to begin with will it take you 
to plow an acre of ground? 

Mr. Price. It is according to how we plow it. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I mean as you do plow it. 

Mr. Price. A man and a good mule will plow about 2 acres a day. 

Mr. CocKRAN. One acre in one-half a day. And what is the rate 
of wages for that plowing? 

Mr. Price. I do not understand. 

Mr. CocKRAN. How much do you pay the laborer who plows the 
land? 

Mr. Price. About $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And if he plows 2 acres in a day, you would pay 
him about 62 cents to the acre? 

Mr. Price. And your mule's expenses. 

Mr. CocKRAN. How much would be the wear and tear on the mule? 

Mr. Price. The wear and tear on the mule would not amount to 
anything, but you would have the cost of feed; that is something; 
and you would have to buy your mule. Our mules cost about $200, 
on an average. 

Mr. CocKRAN. But the expenditure of mule energy upon an acre 
would not amount, at the outside 

Mr. Price. I would have to get some one to figure that for me. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I think we can figure it together. If you come to 
tell us what it costs to cultivate an acre of land, of course you must 
give us the items, so we can verify. It would be quite liberal to allow 
88 cents per acre for the expenditure of mule energy, including the 
sustenance of the animal, would it not ? 

Mr. Price. No ; I think it will cost yoji more than that at the price 
of feed in Florida. It would cost you more than 38 cents a day. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I say 38 cents for half a day. That would be 76 
cents a day. 

Mr. Price. That would be about fair, I think. 

Mr. CocKRAN. It would be 88 cents for mule energy and sustenance. 
Now, that is preparation. Now for the planting. How much would 
the planting cost per acre ? 

Mr. Price. The planting of an acre would cost, possibly, in dis- 
tributing the fertilizer 

Mr. CocKRAN. No; we will come to that, but put that in if you 
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like; perhaps you had better take the fertilizer separately. How 
much fertilizer do you use to an acre ? 

Mr. Price. I use from 200 to 400 pounds. 

Mr. CiocKRAN. Four hundred pounds to an acre? 

Mr. Price. From 200 to 400 pounds. 

Mr. CocKRAN. But there is a great difference between 200 pounds 
and 400 pounds. Which is it? 

Mr. Price. It varies. On some parts of my farm I put more fer- 
tilizer than I do on others. 

Mr. CocKRAN. What would you average? 

Mr. Price. It would average about 300 pounds. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And how much is it per pound ? 

Mr. Price. About $24 a ton. 

Mr. CocKRAN. A little less than 2^ cents per pound — about 2 cents 
a pound. I mean a standard ton? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That would be 2 cents a pound, and 300 pounds 

The Chairman. That would be a little over a cent a pound. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Oh, yes. Say $3 for fertilizer. 

Mr. Price. That is what I estimate that it costs us for fertilizer, 
about $3 an acre. 

Mr. CocKRAN. How much for the planting, the distribution of the 
seed, and the fertilizer — how long would it take to do that on an 
acre? 

Mr. Price. It would take — ^he would possibly go over 5 or 6 acres 
a day. 

Mr. CocKRAN. One man? 

Mr. Price. One man. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And that man you would pay $1.50 a day. 

Mr. Price. You understand that you have a man and a mule on 
your fertilizer and a man and a mule to sow your seed. 

Mr. CocKRAN. What does it cost, taking the seed, an acre? You 
have 2 men and 2 mules ? 

Mr. Price. And the seed is about 75 cents an acre. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Let us get at one thing at a time. Let us take the 
number of men and mules. The seed we will come to afterwards. 
Am I correct about this? For the planting of each acre of ground 
you have 2 men and 2 mules ? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And they do about 3 acres a day? 

Mr. Price. No ; about 5 acres a day. 

Mr. CocKRAN. So you have got one-fifth of 2 men and one-fifth 
of 2 mules for each acre? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. How wide apart are your rows? 

Mr. Price. About 4 feet ; from 4 to 5 feet. 

Mr. Griggs. You can not plant over 5 acres a day? 

Mr. Price. We do not get over that on an average from our negro 
labor. 

Mr. Griggs. Four feet apart? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. You do not get over 5 acres a day ? 

Mr. Price. On an average. I have had them plant 8 acres, and I 
have had them do less than 5 acres. 
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Mr. Griggs. Will you not average 6 or 7 acres a day? 

Mr. Price. Taking a crop of 100 acres? 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. 

Mr. Price. I do not think you would. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That would make it about $1.80 an acre for the 
two men and the two mules, on that basis? 

Mr. Price. If they do 5 acres a day. Then you want to add your 
seed. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Well, the seed. How much does the seed cost per 
acre? 

Mr. Price. I suppose about 50 cents an acre would be an average 
fair price for it. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Now, we have got the planting, the mules, the seed. 
How much cultivation do you do in the course of a year per acre? 

Mr. Price. That is rather hard to get at. I plow my cotton, try 
to have it plowed, once a week. 

Mr. CocKRAN. How long is it growing? 

Mr. Price. From March imtil the 1st of September. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That would be about twenty-five weeks? 

Mr. Price. About that ; yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. How long does it take to plow 1 acre? 

Mr. Price. Under the system of farming that I employ it would 
be about 5 or 6 acres a day. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Is that the usual number of acres plowed per day? 
Is not that extraordinary to plow once a week ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Is it not usual that they plow only once in four 
weeks? 

Mr. Price. Yes; but the people who plow that way do not raise 
as much as the people who plow oftener. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Plowing once per week is quite unusual ? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir ; but under the system that I employ it is once 
a week. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And 5 acres per day? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. So that each week that amounts to about 60 cents? 

Mr. Price. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. According to that, it would make $15 for the culti- 
vation ? 

Mr. Price. That is higher than I would put it. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Will you give us the statement about that? Of 
course, I understand that you are speaking without proper reflection. 
We would be glad if you would show the cost of cultivating each 
acre. 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; I have that statement prepared, or a gentle- 
man with me has it. . 

Mr. CocKRAN. Does it show items per acre according to the ques- 
tions which I have been propounding* 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. If you will excuse me a moment I will en- 
deavor to get it ; but I believe the gentleman who has it has left the 
room temporarily. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You are able to support yourself, are you not? You 
are able to make a living? 

Mr. Price. Yes ; I am, with the other crops. 
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Mr. CocKHAN. Including this crop ? 

Mr. Pbice. Yes ; but if I were to grow cotton alone I do not think 
that I could exist. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Are you cultivating it at a loss? 

Mr. Price. Oh, no ; but I am growing cotton as a money crop. I 
work principally on the tenant system. I furnish the tenants with 
provisions, and they grow the crop and pay me in cotton. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Do you raise the other crops at a profit and raise 
this one at a loss? Do I understand that to be the situation? 

Mr. Price. I did for the last two years. ^ 

Mr. CiocKRAN. Then what is your object in raising cotton? 

Mr. Price. I hoped that it would go higher, but instead of that it 
has gone lower. 

Mr. CocKRAN. The price of cotton having gone lower than you cal- 
culated, your crop shows a loss? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Does not that often happen in every crop? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir; it frequently happens. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Then you do not agree with the last gentleman, the 
gentleman who is quoted as an eminent authority on political econ- 
omy in the State of Florida, Mr. Jim Wickerson, to use his own term ; 
and perhaps I should say the Hon. James Wickerson ? 

The Chairman. Well, proceed with your question. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Do you agree with him that the average farmer is 
self-supporting? 

Mr. tttiCE. Not under present conditions. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Then you think you can not live under the present 
conditions? 

Mr. Price. No, sir. You take the countrj^ as a whole, the people 
can not live for the prices they are now getting for cotton, and they 
are in favor of the duty. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Don't you think that the condition at this time is 
rath^ exceptional ? 

Mr. Price. It is growing worse, because the cost of production has 
grown higher. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You say that prices are going up? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; I say that the cost of production is going up. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You say that the cost of production is going up 
rapidly and prices are not? 

Mr. Price. I think that the cost of production is going up a little 
faster than prices are. 

Mr. CocKRAN. How much is the average cost of living under pres- 
ent conditions? 

Mr. Price. I have no means of knowing that. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Has not the price of cotton doubled in the past 
fifteen years? 

Mr. Price. No, sir; it has not. 

Mr. CJocKRAN. Do you know what the cotton crop of 1894-95 was? 

Mr. Price. I do not remember. 

The Chairman (to Mr. Cockran). I do not think we should pro- 
ceed along this line any further. 

Mr. Cockran. I am simply asking him the question as to the prices 
which he received for this product. 
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The Chairman. He says that he can not recollect. I can furnish 
that or we can get it elsewhere. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Do I understand you to say, unassisted by the re- 
marks of the chairman, that you are carrying on this business of the 
production of cotton at a loss and you are anxious that we shall put 
a tax on the commodity so that you can turn your loss into a protit ? 

Mr. Pric^. We want you to put a tax upon the Egyptian cotton in 
order to keep it from competition with our cotton. 

Mr. CocKRAN. So as to enable you to get such a price as to produce 
it at a profit? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Are you not growing cotton as a surplus crop ? 

Mr. Price. Not altogether. I plant as many acres of cotton as I 
think I ought to, just as I do in other products. 

Mr. Griggs. You make a living at home, and cotton is a surplus 
after you obtain your living? 

Mr. Price. Yes, sir ; after making provisions for my farm. 



Exhibit A. 

[Estimate made by J. T. Price, Wade, Fla., for year 1907.] 
Cost of producing an acre of sea-island cotton. 

Rent of land $2.00 

Preparing land for seed 2.00 

300 pounds of fertilizer, per acre (commercial) 3.60 

Cost to distribute fertilizer on 1 acre . 50 

Cost of planting seed . 50 

Cost of seed . 37 

Barring of young plants .50 

Chopping of young plants 1.00 

All cultivation to maturity, including hoeing 5. 50 

Cost of picking 400 pounds seed cotton, at $1.25 5.00 

Hauling to gin .50 

Ginning 1. 00 

Bagging and twine .20 

Salary of superintendent, at $50 per month 3.00 

Total 1 25.67 

By 107 pounds lint from 1 acre, at 20 cents (this being average 
price) $21. 40 

By 300 pounds seed, at $14 per ton 2. 10 

23. 50 

Loss 2.17 



STATEMENT OF THE HON. WILLIAM B. LAMAR, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM FLORIDA, RELATIVE TO COTTON. 

Tuesday, December 1^ 1908, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appear before 
your committee in behalf of certain of my constitutents who are 
engaged in the business of raising this long-staple cotton. I am a 
Democrat and represent a Democratic State, with protection pro- 
clivities for Florida products. 
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I have presented to this committee, so that there might be no ques- 
tion about it, statistics showing how near to the line of prosperity 
and how far away from the line of poverty the average farmer in 
Florida is. I understand that under the beneficent system of protec- 
tion, to use Republican language, the industry of beet sugar is vieing 
with the manufacturer in the East as to how many people in those 
particular industries can ride in automobiles. Under the doctrine 
of protection, if it is credited with its full force, it has the power 
through legislation to raise the price of an article to the producer. 

Under the influences of the Dmgley tariff unquestionably the price 
of tobacco was raised in my district and in the southern part of 
Georgia, where they have grown a tremendous amount of domesti- 
cated Sumatra tobacco. Under that element of protection afforded 
our people many of those engaged in that business in my district and 
the vicinity have gotten rich. If that be true, then, and if the Ameri- 
can people have continuously, for quite a number of presidential 
elections, emphasized the point that they will not depart at present 
from that theory, and have declared that it is a reasonable and honest 
proposition that they can by legislative protection raise prices to the 
American producers, then I ask the benefit of that system on a crop 
in my State that can be made a highly remunerative article of com- 
merce — an article that is American-grown and grown in a^ limited 
area and confined to certain American geological sections. I state 
that the Egyptian article does come into direct competition with this 
cotton raised in Florida, Georgia, and other sections. That cotton 
raised in this country is known as the long-staple cotton. This is 
just the whole of it. 

The beet sugar people come here and contend strenuously for a 
tariff on their product against Philippine sugar, and therefore in 
reference to this staple I stand squarely on the ground that since the 
American people have not departed from the principle of protection 
to American industries, then, as a representative from a State which 
raises an article which will be directly in competition with an article 
from Egypt, raised with Egyptian labor and skill and science, I sim- 
ply want to say that so far as this article is concerned I want to vote 
against that Egyptian cotton so as to prevent its importation into this 
country. So long as that policy is to be continued I want a reasonable 
protection to the people of my district and I want them to get the 
advantages inuring to the people of the North and West through this 
protective policy. 

I am not going to make a tariff speech. I will leave that to the 
extra session. I am planting myself squarely upon that proposition 
for the people of Florida and southern Georgia in reference to this 
article which is strictly American, so that the article can be made 
more profitable to the farmer. 

It is superfluous and unprofitable for the members of this com- 
mittee on either side of the chairman to ask as to how much the 
farmers of Florida and southern Georgia can stand in the way of 
competition before they are driven out of business. I know of the 
conditions in my district. I do not know of a single farmer raising 
this long-staple cotton that is up-to-date with a twentieth century 
crop. I am somewhat acquainted with the State represented by my 
distinguished friend, Mr. Clark, a member of this committee. I 
know that the condition of the cotton raisers is that of semi-independ- 
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ent. I mean by that that they do not possess any of what might be 
called the luxuries of life, and yet they are not fit subjects for the 
poorhouse. They are not fit to be conmiitted for vagrancy. These 
suggestions are sometimes thrown out when we are on the stump. 
There is but one class of men who are making a profit on beet sugar ; I 
mean the men of the Northwest; in our section the only ones who are 
doing well are the tobacco men, and I can see them getting along 
well right under my own eyes. I ask this for my State because the 
beet-suear people are protected and the tobacco people are protected 
in my State under this protective policy. This convention of farmers 
believe it is necessary that this protection be placed upon this article 
to insure them a reasonable profit for their agricultural labor and in 
the furtherance of an expanding industry — such protection as will, 
if you want to know it, increase prices on that article to the farmer 
to enable him to employ his labor at a profit. This will give the 
farmer pay for his labor, plus a profit to the laborer he employs. 

It is unnecessary to argue the question from the standpoint of a 
Eepublican or a Democrat. My State is solidly Democratic, but as 
long as the American people continue this protective system, I want 
it adjusted so that it will not swindle anybody. This I ask, in^addi- 
tion to cotton, for the citrus fruits in my State, the tobacco,* pine- 
apples, and early vegetables ; and we will be coming before this com- 
mittee, if necessary, unless sentiment changes, asking this committee, 
both the minority and majority, whether Republicans or Democrats, 
that they will grant to our people just the same protection as they 
grant to the beet sugar people or to the people of any other industry, 
whether it be steel or any other product, that the majority of this 
committee may represent m their sections. 

Mr. Gaines. Suppose there should come out of this committee two 
bills, one containing the protection that you ask for now, and the 
other a bill for revenue only, which one would you support? 

Mr. Lamar. I would support the one granting protection to cotton. 
I had a bill before this committee to that effect. I will answer some 

Juestions propounded by my distinguished friend from Missouri, Mr. 
!lark, and say that you should protect our citrus fruit. When the 
conmiittee begins slashing the duty on steel or on zinc made in the 
State of Missouri, or when the committee begins slashing, either hori- 
zontally or perpendicularly, any other article, then it will be all right 
to hit an article grown in my State. 

Mr. Clark. I am not in favor of a tariff on zinc. 

Mr. Lamar. Then you are opposed to your own church. Have 
your ministers not prayed to the Lord that zinc be protected ? 

Mr. Clark. I am not favorable to the action which has been 
adopted by a few preachers down at Carthage and Joplin who com- 
mitted sacrilege when they prayed to the I^ord in the name of religion 
for a tariff on zinc, thus putting religion into disrepute. 

Mr. Lamar. I would hate to buck the ecclesiastics. 

Mr. Clark. I will buck that sanctimonious crowd down at Carth- 
age and Joplin. 

Mr. Lamar. I do not know but what they may be right. 

Mr. Clark. They may be and they may not be. I simply put in 
these remarks so that I will not be accused of favoring a tariff on 
what happens to be raised in my district, to favor somebody else's 
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tariflp. Can they raise tobacco on this particular soil on which they 
now raise cotton? 

Mr. Lamar. I think not. The land that is adapted to cotton is 
adapted to it specifically and will not raise anything else as well. 
That is true just as certainly as that they can produce anthracite or 
bituminous coal in certain sections of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Clark. Can they raise anything else except cotton ? 

Mr. Lamar. Yes; they raise peas, oeans, and the ordinary agri- 
cultural crop. 

Mr. Clark. Are those profitable? 

Mr. Lamar. I will answer that by saying that this is the concrete 
view of the condition of the people living there. They are semi- 
independent, no more and no less. 

Mr. Pou. I a^ee with what you say, that there is more justifica- 
tion for protecting the farmer than there is for the protection of 
any other industry, but I am not going to vote to protect anybody. 
If these other industries that you have mentioned were not pro- 
tected, would you be here asking for a duty for this sea island cotton? 

Mr. Lamar. I would answer that question by saying that that is a 
matter that has involved parties in discussion in this country for 
nearly eighty years. I simply say that so long as the country has 
pronounced m favor of protection generally, we want a square deal, 
and we want a protection for our cotton. 

I do not care anything about political platforms. If there is any- 
thing in the Denver platform which is against Florida, I am against 
that platform, and after the election, the people having ratified the 
Republican platform, I am for that pronunciamento for my section. 

Mr. Hill. Do these people in the South raise more than one crop 
of this staple? 

Mr. Lamar. I understand that they begin to plant early in the 
season. 

Mr. Hill. Can you give the committee any idea as to the cost of 
this product as compared with the cost of the Egyptian cotton ? 

Mr. Lamar. I will file some data on that subject as early as possible. 

^ Mr. Hill. You are aware that land in E^pt is worth about three 

times as much as your land in Florida ; and in Egypt labor is as high 

if not higher. I know something about that, because I was there 

last year. 

Mr. Lamar. I am not thoroughly posted on what you might call 
the exact status of the Florida farmer and as to how far he may be 
raised above the line of poverty. 

Mr. Hill. They raise three crops in Egypt. 

Mr. Lamar. And we raise only one. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I do not think they raise three crops of cotton. 

Mr. Hill. No; not of cotton, but the rate of wages is higher in 
Egypt. 

Mr. Lamar. I do not know whether that is true or not. They raise 
three crops to our one. I want to make only one further point, and 
that is that I understand that the President-elect has declared for a 
tariff on pottery made in his own State. 

Mr. Hill. Do you know anything with respect to the cost of the 
product here ? It seems to me that you ought to be able to furnish the 
cost of the product, so that we can be able to judge of it. 
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Mr. Lamar. I will do that at an early date. The doctrine of the 
Republican party has been that American industries can be expanded 
under a protective tariff, and that it will result in direct good to the 
producer and consumer; and I simply make an appeal for that treat- 
ment for this article and others grown in the States of Florida, 
Georgia, and North Carolina, which States have not at the present 
time sufficient margins between the costs of production and the prices 
as against foreign competition. They simply ask a sufficient amount 
to guarantee some profit over and above the cost of production as 
against the foreigner. If the minority of the committee are not in 
favor of this proposition I should be pleased to have the majority 
consider it. 

Mr. Hill. Has it ever been proposed to grow this sea-island cot- 
ton anywhere else in order to meet the demand ? 

Mr. Lamar. I am told that they raise 5,000 bales of this cotton 
to-day in my State, and that they have not sufficient profit on the 
article to meet the cost of production. 

Mr. Hill. AVhat you ought to do would be to step in and regulate 
the middleman. 

The Chairman. While Mr. Price and the other gentlemen who 
spoke are here I would like to sav that if possible they should give 
us the detailed cost per pound of raising cotton in Florida for the 
year 1907. We would like to have that data near the close of the 
week. 

Mr. Clark of Florida. We will be able to furnish satisfactory 
evidence to sustain our claim made here to-day. 



STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES F. McKHANN, OF LAKE CITY, FLA., 
REPRESENTING SEA-ISLAND COTTON GROWERS. 

Friday, December 4, 1908, 

The Chairman. Mr. McKhann, what subject do you want to talk 
about? 

Doctor McKhann. Sea-island cotton. 

The Chairman. Well, we will hear you briefly on that. We have 
heard a good deal about it. How much time do j^ou want ? 

Doctor McKhann. I do not want very long; just a few minutes. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. 

Doctor McKhann. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Ways and 
Means Committee, I am here in the interest of the sea-island cotton 
growers of Florida, asking a duty on Egyptian and other foreign cot- 
ton. These people are in a deplorable condition in the sea-island cot- 
ton belt. The average farmer raises from 5 to 10 acres of sea-island 
cotton. He makes from 3 to 5 bales of cotton in a season, which brings 
from $40 to $100 per bale. Now, 75 per cent of these farmers, in 
order to raise this cotton crop, have to go to what is called the supply 
man and mortgage their mule and farm for supplies to raise this 
cotton. At the end of the year, when the cotton is gathered and 
delivered to the supply man, they have used up the entire crop and 
have nothing left. 

The Chairman. Are there any questions? That is all, I think. 
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Doctor McKhann. I tried this cotton business myself 

The Chairman. How is that? 

Doctor McKhann. I tried 10 acres of cotton, planted and ferti- 
lized, one year. I hired the work done. That 10 acres of cotton cost 
me $172 for fertilizer, plowing, pltating, cultivating, picking, and 
marketing. That crop of cotton sold for $160, being a money loss 
to me after paying all expenses of $12. 

Mr. Clark. Are you a practicing physician? 

Doctor McKhann. No, sir. I have been. 

Mr. Clark. Are you a farmer? 

Doctor McKhann. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. It was a case of the doctor supporting the farmer, was 
it not? 

Doctor McKhann. No, sir; I am not practicing medicine. I will 
say I was bom north of the Mason and Dixon line. My home is in 
Ohio, but I live in Florida. 

Mj. Clark. I do not see that that makes you any better than if 
you had been born south of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Doctor McKhann. It does not make any difference where I was 
bom; but I can not raise cotton in Florida at the present price and 
conditions. 

Mr. Clark. The truth is, is it not, that you did not know how ? 

Doctor McKhann. I do not know how, but I have been in touch 
with that business for years for the Florida Central and Peninsular 
Eailroad, and I have had experience enough to know, taking people 
to Florida, that a man raised north of the Mason and Dixon line can 
not raise cotton in Florida and make a living. 

Mr. Clark. I expect that is true. They do not know how. 

Doctor McKhann. The men down there do not know how, either. 
They can not raise sea-island cotton in such a way as to be profitable 
under the present conditions. I wish to cite you a typical case. One 
of the best sea-island cotton farmers I ever knew, and one of my 
best friends, owned a farm in Florida, with 27 acres in cultivation, 
and a comfortable five-roomed house for Florida. His wife was 
born and raised on this farm, her father's homestead, and he was 
born and raised on a cotton farm in the same county. My friend 
was the father of five daughters, ranging in age from 5 to 20 years. 
This man was a successful sea-island cotton grower. He commenced 
in January to cut and pile and burn his old stocks, and his daughters 
helped in the field when the cotton land was plowed and bedded. 
The daughters. helped plant cotton. Thejr helped chop it, hoe it, 
and plow it. They helped pick it, bag it, and house it. These 
daughters also helped to plant corn, sweet potatoes, sugar cane, and 
pinders; in other words they worked in the field from January to 
December. They made plenty to eat — grits, sweet potatoes, sirup, 
sugar, and bacon; or as my friend, Mr. Webb, of Georgia, says, 
" Hog and hominy."' This farmer did not go in debt, but paid as 
he went. Now, this farmer wanted to buy 40 acres of unimproved land 
adjoining his farm, that was offered for $2.50 per acre, or $100 for 
the 40 acres. He and his daughters worked lor ten long years to 
save $100 to buy that land, and these daughters went to school just 
three months in ten years. That school was taught by the wife of 
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an Iowa farmer, who had come to Florida to raise sea-island cotton, 
and stranded in the business. Then his wife had to teach school to 
get money to take herself and husband back to Iowa. If this sea- 
island cotton growing was a profitable industry, there are about four 
or five million acres of improved and unimproved land lying idle 
in southeast Georgia and northeast Florida that is adapted to the 
growth of sea-island cotton that would be utilized by the farmers 
from the East, West, North, and South settling on that land. They 
could make themselves comfortable homes in that fine climate, and 
we would be raising every pound of sea-island cotton used in the 
United States. With a tariff on foreign cotton we could produce 
1.000,000 bales of sea-island cotton or even more, instead or 80,000 
as at present, and importing the balance used from Egypt. These 
farmers from Georgia and Florida have been very modest in their 
pleadings, and request only a tariff of 10 cents a pound on Egyptian 
cotton, when it should be a tariff high enough to prohibit Egyptian 
cotton from the United States, so that the sea-island 'cotton growers 
of Georgia and Florida may become prosperous farmers, and able to 
educate their sons and dauijhters, the same as the farmers and wool 
growers of the North and West. 

Mr. Clark. I know Mr. Bates, Attorney-General under Mr. Lin- 
coln, had a fine farm in my district, and he always said that Lawyer 
Bates supported Farmer Bates. I have nearly always found that to 
be the case when lawyers and doctors go to farming. 

Doctor McKhann. I do not depend upon the practice of medicine 
for my living. 

The Chairman. Are there any other questions? That is all, 
Doctor. 

Doctor McKhann. All right. Thank you. 



HARRY JORDAN, OF ATLANTA, REPRESENTING ASSOCIATION OF 
COTTON PRODUCERS, ASKS FOR DUTY ON COTTON. 

Atlanta, Ga., December 7, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D, G. 
Gentlemen : As president of the Sea Island Cotton Association 
and the National Cotton Association, which two organizations em- 
brace a very large element of cotton growers engaged in the pro- 
duction of sea-island and long-staple cotton in the Southern States, 
I respectfully beg to file an appeal with your committee for the 
speedy enactment of an amendment to our present tariff laws by 
which an import duty of not less than 40 per cent shall hereafter be 
imposed on the market valuation of all foreign raw cotton im- 
ported to America which can be used as a substitute or competitor 
by American mills against similar ^ades raised in this country. The 
southern cotton growers of sea-island and long-staple varieties 
earnestly desire the levy of this import duty by the Federal Govern- 
ment in view of the fact that the heavy and constantly increasing 
annual importations of Egyptian raw cotton into this country by 
American manufacturers is becoming a serious menace to the pro- 
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duction of such grades of cotton in this country. In 1907 the im- 
portations of Egyptian long-staple cotton was 90,000 bales, which 
was lOjOOO bales m excess of the total production of sea -island 
cotton in the States of Georgia and Florida for the same period. 
These importations are constantly on the increase and seriously 
affect the price of not only the sea-island productions of Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina, but between 300,000 and 500,000 bales 
of long-staj)le cottons annually produced in the Mississippi Delta 
and territories adjacent thereto. 

It is altogether unfair to give high protection to American manu- 
facturers against the shipment of manufactured cotton goods from 
abroad into this country and at the same time allow the importations 
of raw cotton into this country duty free. American mills under 
this process are protected against competition from foreign mills, 
while they are given the power to regulate the price of sea-island 
and long-staple cotton raised in this country by the importation of 
Egyptian varieties of raw cotton duty free. Under this system the 
highly civilized and progressive American farmer is made to com- 
pete with the practically enslaved peasantry of E^pt. We do not 
believe that these conditions represent the true policy of the Ameri- 
can Government. Either the protective duties favoring American 
manufactured cotton goods should be wiped out entirely and the 
American mill owners placed on a parity of competition with Ameri- 
can cotton growers or a duty of at least 40 per cent of the market 
value of all grades of Egyptian and other foreign-grown cotton 
should be levied against the importations of such cottons into this 
country. There are many mills in America to-day which are using 
only Egyptian cotton, which they receive at their mills duty free, 
while the finished product of their mills is protected by a duty of 
from 40 to 60 per cent against the competition of similar proaucts 
manufactured abroad. 

The southern cotton growers of these varieties are asking for a 
fixed duty of 10 cents per pound on all grades of Egyptian cotton 
shipped into this country. Such a duty would at once mean an in- 
creased demand for long-staple varieties in this country by American 
mills, and would stimulate production of these varieties, especially 
in the Delta of the Mississippi, where competition with Egyptian cot- 
ton under existing conditions is not profitable. 

This is a plain presentation of the case, and the fixing of a duty 
as requested would mean the increase of many millions of dollars an- 
nually to the producers of sea-island and long-staple cotton without 
injury or detriment to American manufacturers. We hope to secure 
your favorable indorsement of the proposition herewith submitted. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Harry Jordan, 
President Sea Island Cotton Association; 

President National Cotton Association. 
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C. LEX H'HILLAN, NEW OBLEANS, SUBMITS STATEMENT OP 
AYEBAGE PBICE OF COTTON SINCE 1890. 

New Orleans, Decemher 4j 1908. 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, ^ 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D. C. 
Dear Sir: It now affords me much pleasure to hand you herewith 
a statement giving the average price oi cotton each year at the ports 
since 1890 up to present year; also to-day's quotation of middling 
cotton in New Orleans. 

« * - « « « « * 



Yours, respectfully, 



C. Lee McMillan. 



New Orleans, Decemher 5, 1908. 
C. Lee McMillan, Esq. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to your verbal request of to-day, I append 
below average prices of cotton for the United States for periods 
named, according to the official records of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, viz : 

Cents per pound. 

1890-91 8.60 

1891-92 7.30 

1892-93 8.40 

189a-94 7.50 

1894-95 5.92 

1895-96 8.18 

1896-97 7.32 

1897-98 5. 64 

1898-99 5.25 

1899-1900 7.65 

1900-1901 9.33 

1901-2 1 8. 60 

1902-3 S.82 

1903-4 12.94 

1904-5 8.85 

1905-6 11.70 

1906-7 10.55 

1907-8 11.42 

The price of middling cotton in New Orleans to-day (December 3, 
1908), according to the official quotations of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, is 8J cents per pound. Of course the above are not the 
farm values, but the average of the different markets. 
Yours, very truly, 

Henry Plauche, 
Assistant Secretary New Orleans Cotton Exchange* ^ 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF HON. FEANK CLARK, M. C, IN ADVO- 
CACY OF PLACING A DUTY ON RAW COTTON. 

Washington, D. C, December H^ 1908. 

CiOMMITTEE ON WaYS ^ND MeANS, 

Washington^ D. C. 
Gentlemen : As additional to what has been said and submitted in 
behalf of the levying and collection of a duty on all long-staple raw 
cotton imported into the United States, either in lint or in seed, from 
Egypt, Peru, the British West Indies, and other foreign lands, T 
shall submit, first, a letter from the Hon. Alex. St. Clair- Abrams, of 
Jacksonville, Fla. Major St. Clair-Abrams states the case so clearly 
and has such an intimate knowledge of conditions that I feel I can 
do no better than simply submit his letter for your consideration. 
The letter is as follows: 

Jacksonville, Fla., December 8, JD08, 
Hon. Frank Clark, 

UoHse of Representatives, Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Clark: I have recehed your letter as well as the pamphlet on the 
tariff hearings. There is one matter that I do not think has been suflaciently 
impressed on the committee and it is this : That you can only raise long cotton 
or sea-island cotton on light sandy soil, while short staple cotton can be raised 
on clay and other heavy soils. On the light sandy soil the average of lint on the 
long or sea-island cotton varies from 100 to 125 pounds per acre, while on the 
short cotton the average will be 200 to 500 pounds per acre. Therefore, it is not 
only the difference in price of labor and the cost of picking, but also the differ- 
ence in the average production of cotton which bears most heavily upon the 
grower. I think you could have safely stated to the committee, and can still 
safely state to them, that in Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida there Is 
enough of this light sandy soil adapted to the cultivation of long or sea-island 
cotton to supply not only the United States but the world. 

As a result of the average low price and the uncertainty, caused by the com- 
petition from free Egyptian and other cotton, the children of the farmers who 
are raising the staple, instead of going into the same business, leave the farms 
and seek other and more profitable avocations, and the result is that instead of 
the staple increasing In volume every year it remains about stationary and is 
principally cultivated by the older men, who have no other occupation and are 
not familiar with any other business that could prove more profitable. 

When I came to Florida, in 1874, there was a great deal of long cotton raised 
in Putnam, Marion, Orange, Volusia, Brevard, Polk, Hillsboro, and Manatee 
counties. To-day not a bale of cotton is raised in those counties, although 
there are hundreds of thousands of acres of land in them admirably adapted to 
the culture of the staple. The decline in the price has been the sole cause of 
the people abandoning the staple as a farm product. It is perfectly clear to 
my mind that unless a protective duty is imposed on this cotton that within 
twenty years there will not be a bale of sea-island cotton raised in the South. 

It is not a question of apprehension as to the future, but a question of the 
actual condition which exists at the present time. Under ordinary circum- 
stances our production of long cotton should have increased fourfold, instead of 
which it has either remained stationary or is actually declining. In the mean- 
time thousands of our young men, both white and black, who were born on 
these long-cotton farms, are annually leaving them because they see no hope of 
making even a fair living out of its culture. To stop this exodus and abandon- 
ment of these farms, to keep these young men on them and afford them a 
reasonable opportunity of earning a fair profit, is certainly worthy of the 
attention of Congress. 

As you have properly stated, for years I have given this matter a great deal 
of attention and study. Not a few of my clients have been utterly ruined by 
the low prices of long cotton and have seen their farms sold from under them 
as a result, and they driven, in their mature years, from the homes where they 
were bom to live a life of struggling pov,erty elsewhere. 
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Because of my knowledge of the situation and my advocacy of a protective 
tariff, I refused in 1888 to accept a nomination for Congress tendered to me at 
Orlando by a committee as a result of the long drawn out struggle between 
General Bullock and Hon. John E. Hartridge, on the sole condition that I 
would pledge myself to abide the action of the Democratic caucus on the sub- 
ject of the tariff. I mention this fact only to show how many years I have had 
this matter in my mind. 

I regret exceedingly that I could not have been In Washington to have aided 
you in this matter, and wish you the most complete success. 

If you think this letter will help you any you are at liberty to file it with 
the committee. 

Repeating my sincere hope that you will be successful in obtaining this much 
needed and much merited relief to the long-cotton growers of this State, I am, 
my dear Clark, 

Very truly, yours, Abe St. Claib-Abbams. 

I have made every possible effort to secure exact figures as to cost 
of production of cotton in Egypt. I have been enabjed to secure what 
I regard as authentic information touching the labor cost in Egypt. 
I made the statement in my former address to the committee on this 
subject that labor in the cotton fields of Egypt only commanded a 
wage of from 10 to 20 cents per day. It seems I was in error, because 
from the evidence which I shall now furnish the committee it appears 
that laborers in the upper Nile section receive a wage of from only 
9 to 11 cents per day. 

I herewith submit a letter from the Hon. Charles P. Neill, Com- 
missioner of Labor of the Department of Commerce and Labor, under 
date of December 9, 1908, which speaks for itself: 

Washington, Decemhef^ 9, 1908, 
Hon. Fbank Clark, 

House of Representatives^ Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your request to the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, for information regarding the cost of field labor in the cotton 
fields of Egypt has been referred to this ofllce for attention. 

In reply I would say that exact and recent data on this subject are not avail- 
able. The best Information which I can supply you is the following extract 
from the United States ^lonlhly Consular Reports for 1904, page 1107: 

" Wages in Egypt, — The Deutsche Kolonial Zeitung of April 7, 1904, says 
that of the population of Egypt, which is about 8,000,000, only a few are engaged 
in commerce and industry: the greater part are devoted to agriculture. 
The labor supply is large and wages are low. In Upper Egypt wages are from 
9 to 11 cents per diem; in Lower Egypt, 13 to 18 cents. Board is never fur- 
nished. In addition to wages by the day or the month (the latter for over- 
seers), payments may be made according to the work. For example, to plow 
li acres, 94 cents ; to irrigate it, 70 cents. The fellaheen prefer to receive their 
wages in natural products, particularly shares of the croi) — as, for sowing and 
reaping, 5 per cent of the grain; for thrashing, 1 per cent of the grain and 1 
per cent of the straw. In growing cotton on bad ground they receive one-third 
to one-half of the crop; on good ground, about one-fifth of the crop and the 
refuse parts of the cotton plant, to be used as firewood. In the case of corn, 
the laborer gets one-half the crop; in rice, which requires irrigation, three- 
fifths. The fellaheen do not like to work where it is necessary to use the sakieh 
or shadoof (mechanisms to draw water by animals or by hand, respectively). 
On the whole, the position of the laborer in Egypt is not good." 

Hoping that this information is sufficient for your purpose, 
I am, very truly, yours, 

Chas. p. Neill, Commissioner. 

I desire to state to the committee, in conclusion, that since the hear- 
ing on this subject, December 1 last, I have been to Florida, and my 
further investigation of the subject convinces me of the truth of the 
following : 
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First. There exists in the sea-island cotton belt of the United 
States sea-island cotton-producing land sufficient to supply any de- 
mand for this product in the United States. 

Second. No one now engages in the production of sea-island cotton 
as a money-making proposition. The sea-island cotton now grown 
in Florida is chiefly grown by the very small farmer, who makes a 
support for his family otherwise and simply plants enough of this 
cotton (which is generally worked and gathered by his children) to 
make a bale or two of lint, thus guaranteeing to him some ready 
money at Christmas time. 

Third. Eighty to 100 pounds of lint under present methods, and 
without the use of fertilizers per acre, is a fair average crop of sea- 
island cotton for Florida. 

Four hundred and fifty pounds of lint per acre, with the present 
crude methods of cultivation and without the use of fertilizers, is 
considered a fair average crop in Egypt. 

Fouith. Labor in the Upper Nile region in Egypt is from 9 to 11 
cents per day and in the Lower Nile region it is from 13 to 18 cents 
per day. 

Counting twenty-six working days to the month, and multiplying 
the said twenty-six days by the average wage, which would be 13^ 
cents per day, we would have $3.51 as the average monthly wage 
paid laborers in the cotton fields of Egypt, as against from $25 to $30 
per month paid to farm laborers in the sea-island cotton region of 
Florida. 

Fifth. Conditions surrounding the production of sea-island cotton 
in the United States have grown worse year after ye%r, and unless 
something is done to save the industry the time is close at hand when 
not a pound of sea-island cotton will be grown in the United States. 

In conclusion, I desire to print with these remarks a clipping from 
the Evening Metropolis, a newspaper published in Jacksonville^ 
Fla. The item is a telegraphic dispatch from the town of Alachua, 
a town of about 1,000 inhabitants located in the heart of the sea- 
island-cotton belt, and has been always one of our principal markets 
for sea-island cotton. 

The news clipping speaks for itself and I herewith present it : 

BACKSET FOB COTTON — GROWERS NEAR ALACHUA HAULED STAPLE BACK HOME. 

Alachua, December IJ^, 
Something that has scarcely ever happened In the county, and never at 
Alachua, is the fact that cotton offered for sale has had no buyers. 

This place has not only always paid more for cotton than any other place in 
the county, but has generally been the leader of the State, and the fact that 
cotton has been offered for sale by the growers there for the past several days 
without buyers certainly shows that the market is in bad shape. 

It has always been said that cotton is one thing that the farmer could depend 
on to get cash out of, but the present crop will doubtless make many of the 
larger growers look, to other products another season and see if cotton can not 
be again brought up to w^here it will pay the farmer to grow it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank Clark. 
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PURIFIED COTTON. 

[Paragraph 537.] 

SEABirSY & JOHNSON, NEW YORE CITT, ASK SPECIAL PBOVISION 
AND BATE FOB FUBIEIED COTTON FIBEB. 

New York City, December i, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washingtkm, D. C, 

Gentlemen: This petition relates particularly to cotton fiber, 
highly purified and advanced in value by reason of being subjected to 
more or less elaborate mechanical and chemical processes in order to 
produce a finished product, which is not " cotton " (the crude cotton 
fiber as ordinarily understood), or " cotton waste or flocks," as com- 
monly recognized in the market, and therefore should not enter this 
country duty free under paragraph 537, " cotton, and cotton waste or 
flocks," of the present tariff act. 

Since the enactment of the present tariff, cotton fiber, whether orig- 
inating from the crude or raw staple or recovered by any of the nu- 
merous processes well known for recovering the cotton fiber from 
spun or woven cotton products and freed from mechanical impuri- 
ties and from oil, gum, and other natural and forei^ constituents 
there might be beyond the pure cellulose of the fiber itself, and ren- 
dered free from the chemicals necessary to produce the purified cellu- 
lose — such purified cotton fiber has found extensive new uses in the 
manufacture and production of smokeless powder, artificial silk, 
filaments for incandescent electric light bulbs, varnishes, lacquers, 
celluloid, and doubtless other uses more or less the subject of trade 
secrets. 

These new uses of this purified cotton fiber have made its manu- 
facture the subject of special attention and have resulted in a very 
large trade in this special product, and importations of thousands of 
bales have entered this country from Europe duty free under para- 
graph 537, and at an invoice valuation which makes it impossible for 
the American manufacturer to successfully compete notwithstanding 
the fact that the fiber itself is undoubtedly almost entirely of Ameri- 
can origin. 

The intention of Congress in paragraph 537 in the term (1) of 
" cotton " was most probably to cover raw or crude cotton in its 
various grades as commonly known in the markets of the world, and 
in the terms (2) of " cotton waste " or " flocks " to refer to waste or 
flocks which remained in their original condition and which had not 
become the subject of special manufacturing processes to bleach and 
purify them. The cotton waste or flocks which are well defined and 
well known and of everyday trade are very different and distinct 
from this purified cotton, which is practically never met in the regu- 
lar business of those handling cotton waste or flocks. Very nat- 
urally, price being attractive, it would be handled by such dealers if 
offered to them as " cotton waste " or " flocks," but such terms would 
not correctly define the product. 

Though this refined cotton be an article readily recognized as 
" cotton " it is not the cotton which we believe was intended by Con- 
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gress in paragraph 537, for this is a bleached and purified cotton, 
which, under the mechanical and chemical processes to which it has 
been subjected, has been changed in character and has been changed 
in use. 

Changed in character from the unbleached crude or recovered fiber 
with oil, gum, and adherent impurities, to a bleached fiber free from 
natural constituents and from adherent impurities. 

Changed in use through processes of purification and bleaching to 
which it has been subjected so as to bring it into a condition possible 
for nitration, or treatment with acids and other chemicals for its 
new-found technical and industrial uses. 

When the present tariff was written, the uses for the bleached 
and purified product as hereinbefore stated were practically un- 
known, and new industries, particularly that of manufacturing 
smokeless powder with this purified cotton or cellulose as a basis, have 
been established. The conditions, therefore, that have arisen in 
recent years are new ones from a protective-tariff standpoint, requir- 
ing adequate provision in the tariff classification in the form of a 
special paragraph for this specific product, say under Schedule I, 
cotton manufactures, with adequate rate of duty to protect the 
American manufacturer. 

It is held that the article is a manufacture of cotton and a specific 
product, and that a duty of not less than 2 cents per pound and 45 
per cent ad valorem should be provided. The rate of duty here 
pleaded for is predicated on the knowledge that large quantities of 
this cotton have been repeatedly imported at an invoice value of 8 
cents per pound. 

The cheapest grade of cotton fiber likely to be used in the Ameri- 
can manufacture of such a product would be " linters," and which at 
the present time would cost in the neighborhood of 4f cents per 
pound for the crude article of good grade. The cost of bleaching 
and purifying this fiber to brin^ it into the advanced state of the 
product under discussion, including a loss in weight of 24 per cent 
from weight of the original material, would be 3.3 cents per pound, 
making a cost of 7.9 cents, and with addition for general factory 
expenses of from 12^ to 15 per cent, to a total factory cost of 9 cents. 
This figure is without any additions for selling expenses or profit or 
interest on investment, yet the imported product comes in at a valua- 
tion of 8 cents per pound, and if truthfully valued has had all these 
expenses added, which thus makes it impossible for the American 
producer to compete. 

If made from comber waste, which is unbleached waste cotton fiber — 
and which is the grade of stock some of the importers claim some of 
the foreign article is made of — if made from such comber waste cost- 
ing in the American market at the present time 8^ cents per pound, 
the American manufactured or finished product would cost 12^ cents, 
factory cost. 

If made from crude Or raw cotton, say, for instance, from the grade 
known as " middling " cotton, at 9^ cents per pound, the price of the 
American manufactured product will have advanced to 13^ cents, 
factory cost. 

The rate of duty suggested protects onlv the product made from 
linters. To protect a product made from " combJBr waste " or " raw 
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cotton" (middling grade), the duty would have to be advanced to 6 
cents or 7 cents per pound, respectively, and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The cost of manufacture includes the mechanical processes for free- 
ing the crude fiber from dirt or for recovering or restoring the fiber 
from spun or woven cotton products, and the boiling, bleaching, and 
treating with chemics to purify; also the usual merchandise stock 
and labor charges. The proportion of labor in total factory cost 
varies with the type of cotton-fiber stock used, and this percentage 
varies from 10 per cent to 15 per cent to 24 per cent, respectively. 

The merchandise stock (principally chemicals) other than the 
cotton itself costs abroad only 80 per cent of the cost of the same 
materials in America. 

Labor costs abroad are but 60 per cent of the costs of the labor in 
this country. To enable the American manufacturer, therefore, to 
compete with the foreign manufacturer it is evident that an adequate 
rate of duty on the foreign product is imperative in order to protect 
the American manufacturer against the foreign competitor who may 
use for his product any one of the types of cotton fioer hereinbefore 
n.entioned, each one of itself well defined and readily recognized when 
in the original state, but which when subjected to processes of manu- 
facture necessary to produce the product in question loses identity in 
the finished product and can not always be readily distinguished, so 
that one can not declare with certainty from what source or grade 
of cotton fiber the finished product has been made. This is impor- 
tant as affecting invoice valuation on imports and as suggesting 
the rate of duty to adequately protect the American manufacturer, 
who, therefore, needs higher protection, as his product is made from 
the higher-costing " comber waste " or " middling " cotton. 

Though desiring to engage in the manufacture of this special cot- 
ton product, we have found it impossible to compete and secure a 
market on account of the free entry of the European article. 

We therefore respectfully suggest that the special paragraph or 
classification for the revised or new tariff law read as follows: 

Cotton, derived directly from the raw staple or otherwise and purified for 
technical and commercial uses, 6 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Inasmuch as this imported product, which is absorbent, has been 
offered broadly for hospital purposes and for the same use as ab- 
sorbent cotton (medicinal article) is used, introducing a similar 
damaging competition, it is urged that the duty on absorbent cotton 
(medicinal article), now in paragraph 68, be advanced from 25 to 
45 per cent ad valorem. 
KespectfuUy submitted. 

Seabury & Johnson, 
By H. C. Lovis, Secretary, 
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COTTON THREAD. 

[Paragraphs 302 and 303.] 

THE GOTTON-THBEAD MANTJFACTUBEBS OF THE UNITED STATES 
UBGE BETENTION OF PRESENT DUTY. 

New York, Noverrvber 25^ 1908. 
To the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Rouse of Representatives^ Washington^ D. C. 

Honored Sirs: At a general meeting of the cotton-thread manu- 
facturers of the United States, at which 25 were represented, the 
undersigned were unanimously appointed a committee to lay the 
views on the tariff of the said cotton-thread manufacturers before 
your honored body. This committee now begs to submit that the 
present tariff on cotton thread is absolutely required to enable the 
American manufacturers to compete with the lower-priced products 
of other countries, and that it is primarily a protection of Ainericaii 
labor, its views in this connection being based on the following facts 
and conditions. 

The following are the principal factors entering into the cost of 
manufacture — 

Labor. — Schedule A, attached hereto, shows a comparison of the 
wages paid in this country with those of the principal thread manu- 
facturers of Europe, as per report of United States Commissioner of 
Labor for 1900 (this being the latest report published)* This shows 
that American wages are from 100 per cent to 200 per cent higher 
than those of England and from 200 per cent to 400 per cent higher 
than those of Belgium. 

Cotton. — ^The American manufacturer has no practical advantage 
in the cost of American-grown cottons, as the ocean freight to Europe 
is very low, having at times been lower than the cost of freight to 
New England points. The freight on Egyptian cottons, which are 
very largely used for thread purposes, is slightly higher to the 
United States than to Europe. 

The cost of mill supplies is estimated to be from 25 per cent to 
40 per cent in excess of the European costs. 

Fixed charges.— The cost of buildings and machinery being ma- 
terially higher in America than Europe, the American manufacturer 
is burdened with much greater charges for interest, depreciation, etc. 

Operation of present tariff. 

The tariff on cotton threads is 6 cents per dozen of 100-yard units. 
This makes 12 cents per dozen of six-cord 200 yards, which is the 
standard article used in American homes. As per Schedule B, at- 
tached hereto, the selling prices of American manufacturers range 
from 35 cents to 47 cents net per dozen, comparing with correspond- 
ing English and Belgian prices from 18 cents to 33 cents per dozen, 
or, present duty added, from 30 cents to 45 cent?. This proves that 
the present tariff on sewing cotton is not prohibitive; on the con- 
trary, it gives ample opportunity for the importation of thread, and 
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it is only the reputation and popularity of the American trade-mark 
which enable the American manufacturers to retain their trade under 
present conditions. In addition to the thread used for home con- 
sumption, there are large quantities of thread used in factories man- 
ufacturing clothing, shoes, shirts, corsets, straw hats, etc. Generally 
speaking, trade-marks are of less value with this trade, and this 
branch of the thread business is therefore more open to attacks from 
competition and needs greater protection. 

Condition of cotton-thread trade. 

Competition among American manufacturers is very keen, and 
the margins of profit on many lines are reduced accordingly; in 
fact, in some cases goods are sold at net cost. In the last few years 
the number of thread manufacturers in the United States has in- 
creased largely, and any reduction of duty would be a particular 
hardship to these new makers, whose business is not yet protected 
by reputation or trade-marks to the same extent as that of the older 
manufacturers. (We attach Schedule C, covering the cotton-thread 
manufacturers oi the United States.) Under the circumstances, 
any change in the tariff which will enable foreign competition to 
sell below the prices now ruling will be disastrous to the American 
cotton-thread mdustry, and will mean a large reduction of wages 
and the closing of many mills. 

Export trade. 

For the reasons explained in the paragraph headed "Manufac- 
ture of cotton threads^' it is impossible for American manufacturers 
to compete in foreign markets. The export business done from the 
United States is absolutely insignificant, and whatever is exported 
is sold at the full United States market prices, f. o. b. American 
ports. 

The facts and conditions as set forth in the foregoing memorial 
we trust will fully explain the status of the cotton-thread industry 
in this country and its great need for the present tariff protection, 
and we earnestly pray that your honored committee will make no 
change in the present tariff on cotton thread. 
We are, with the greatest respect, 
Your obedient servants, 

W. H. Hall, 
Representing Gardiner Hall^ jr,, <& Go,^ 

South Wellington^ Conn. 
Blodgett & Orswell Company, 
E. W. Orswell, Treasurer. 
Floyd Crauska Company. 
Floyd Crauska, Treasurer. 
The Spool Cotton Co., 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, Treasurer. 
R. C. Kerr, 
Of Ainerican Thread Company^ New York. 
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Exhibit A. 
Comparison of cottottrthread mill wages. United States o/nd Europe, 

Belgrium. 



Card room: 

Overseer 

Picker tend 

Clean and strip cards 

Grind and set 

Tend cards , 

Tend sliver lap 

Tend ribbon lap , 

Tend combers 

Tend draw 

DofiE speeders 

Carry bobbins 

Tend slubbers 

Tend intermedialcs . 

Tend roving , 

Tend jacks 

Male spinning: 

Overseer 

Spinner 

Doffer 

Carry , 

Cop winding: 

Winders 

Ring twisting : 

Overseer 

Section hands 

Twisters 

Doffers 

Reeling : 

Reelers 

Finishing: 

Dyers 

Bleachers , 

Spoolers 

Dressers 



United 
States. 


England. 


$32.50 


$9.60 


7.75 


4.56 


7.J"0 


5.00 


10.00 


6.10 


7.70 


8.00 


6.90 


4.86 


6.75 


4.86 


6.60 


3.65 


6.60 


4.25 


6.00 


2.16 


4.50 


4.86 


8.25 


4.32 


9.00 


4.44 


8.25 


4.44 


7.75 


8.54 


27.50 


10.68 


a 21. 00 


9.00 


(?) 


2.16 


9.00 


4.86 


$8.75 


$2,88 


27.50 


7.44 


11.50 


3.42 


7.10 


4.14 


5.25 


2.16 


8.50 


8.64 


10.40 


5.68 


10.40 


4.74 


8.75 


8.33 


14.25 


7.92 



$11.25 

(?) . 

(?) 
2.80 
2.58 

(?) 

(?) 
3.18 
2.88 
1.05 
2.58 
1.62 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 

4.20 
4.92 
1.05 
2.58 

(?) 

(?) 
$5.88 
4.14 
1.05 

2.46 

6.18 
2.82 



(?), 



3.12 



a Includes creel ers and back boys. 



Exhibit B. 

Manufacturer's selling prices, S-cord, 200-yard spools. United States and Europe, 

Cents per dozen, net. 

J. & P. CJoats, O. N. T., Mile End, 58 cents list price, less discounts 47. 00 

Brooks, 55 cents list price, less discounts 42.24 

Chadwick, 54 cents list price, less discounts 42. 20 

Merrick, Willimantic, 60 cents list price, less discounts 42.20 

Fields, 45 cents list price, less discounts 41.85 

Charter Oak 40. 00 

Ideal - 40. 00 

J. J. Clark's, 42 cents list price, less discounts 37.00 

Warburton, 40 cents list price, less discounts 39.20 

Western 41. 00 

Lamb 35 to 40. 00 

The last seven brands are believed to be sold in large quantities at 
lower prices than quoted above. 
E3. S. O. Co., net, $3.97 per gross, or 33.08 cents per dozen — with United 

States duty added 45.08 

British Thread Company, Cardigan MiJls Company, and Walter Evans, 

net, $2.93 per gross, or 24.42 cents per dozen— with United States duty 

added . 86. 42 

Hicks BulUck Company, and 'Walker, net, $2.82 per gross, or 23.50 cents 

per dozen — with United States duty added 85. 50 

Melville, net, $2.85 per gross, or 19.58 cents per dozen— with United 

States duty added 81. 58 
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Cents per dozen, net. 
Sandeman, net, $2.77 per gross, or 23.08 cents per dozen — ^with United 

States duty added 35. 08 

Storey, net, $3.19 per gross, or 26.58 cents per dozen — with United States 

duty added ^ 38. 58 

Storey, net, $2.53 per gross, or 21.08 cents per dozen — with United States 

duty added 33. 08 

Lowest Ger;nan, net, $2.66 per gross, or 22.17 cents per dozen — with 

United States duty added 34. 17 

Lowest Belgian, net, $2.18 per gross, or 18.17 cents per dozen— with 

United States duty added 30. 17 



Exhibit C. 

Cotton thread manufacturers of the United States. 

Albaugh-Dover Companjr (Incorporated), proprietors of West- 
ern Thread Company, Chicago, 111.; American Thread Company, 
New York, N. Y.; Ballon Yarn Company, Providence, R. I.; Bay 
State Thread Works, Springfield, Mass. ; Bibb Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Macon, Ga. ; Blodgett & Orswell Company, Pawtucket, R. I. ; 
Boas Thread Company, Stamford, Conn. ; BuUard Thread Company, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Cairo Thread Works, New York, N. Y.; Chicago 
Thread Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 111. ; C. H. Crawley, New 
York, N. Y. ; Cranska Thread Company, Worcester, Mass. ; Dexter 
Yarn Company, Pawtucket, R. I. ; Diamond Thread Company, New 
York, N. Y.; Eastern Thread Company, New York, N. Y. ; Isaac 
Einhorn, New York, N. Y.; Florence Thread Company, Florence, 
N. J. ; Globe Thread Company, New York, N. Y. ; Green & Daniels 
Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; Gudebrod Brothers 
(headquarters New York City) , Pottstown, Pa. ; Gardiner Hall & Co., 
South Willington, Conn.; Hoard Manufacturing Company, Boston, 
Mass. ; Hughes Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Jenckes 
Spinning Company, Pawtucket, R. I. ; Lamb Thread Company, Chi- 
cago, 111.; Lawton Spinning Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; Locke 
Brothers, Boston, Mass.; H. E. Locke & Co., Boston, Mass.; Massa- 
chusetts Thread Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. C. Meyer & Co., 
Boston, Mass. ; New England Cotton Yarn Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
New York Tube and Spool Cotton Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Max Pollack & Co. (headquarters New York City), Willimantic, 
Conn.; Reliable Manufacturing Company, Central Falls, R. I.; 
Rhode Island Thread Mills, New York, N. Y. ; Roxbury Shoe Thread 
Company, Roxbury, Mass.; Samoset Company, Valley Falls, R. I.; 
Smith & Dove Manufacturing Company, Andover, Mass. ; Spool Cot- 
ton Company, New York. N. Y. ; Standard Thread Company (head- 
quarters New York City), Westfield, Mass.; Summit Thread Com- 
pany, East Hampton, Conn.; Sterling Thread Company, Boston, 
Mass. ; Shaker Thread Company, Pawtucket, R. I. ; Sewing Thread 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I.; Seamans & Cobb Company, Boston. 
Mass.; Union Thread Company (G. A. Springmeier ) , Cincinnati^ 
Ohio; Upham Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Wachusett Thread 
Company, Worcester, Mass.; William Warren Thread Works, West- 
field, Mass. ; Warburton Thread Company, Pawtucket, R. I. ; John W. 
West & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON YARNS. 



[Paragraph 302.] 

STATEMENT jOF C. MINOT WELD, OF BOSTON, MASS., WHO WANTS 
AN INCEEASE OF DUTY ON HIGHLY FINISHED YAENS. 

Tuesday, Decemher 1, 1908. 

Mr. Weld. We respectfully present the following suggestion for 
the tariff on cotton yarns : 

We consider the present schedule on single-carded yams satis- 
factory, because a comparatively small labor cost has been added to 
the raw material. Since the present tariff bill was passed in 1897 the 
conditions of our business in regard to yarns advanced beyond the 
condition of single-carded yarns on cops has greatly changed, and the 
protection which was considered fair at that time is no longer ade- 
quate, as will be seen by the following figures taken from the records 
at the United States Department of Commerce and Labor. The 
various finishing processes which have been applied to most of the 
yarns now imported have so increased the value that the specific 
duties of the present tariff afford a much smaller protection than 
when the schedule was adopted. The following table shows some of 
the more important transactions for the years 1898-1907 : 



No. of yarn and year. 


Rate of 
duty. 


Pounds im- 
po^^d. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Average 
price. 


Average 
ad va- 
lorem. 


No. 20: 

1898 

1907 - 


Cents. 
6 
6 

?l 

10 
10 

12i 

15 
15 


129,924 
449,067 

76,192 
230,138 

130,131 
647,264 

46.016 
237,642 

165,060 
968,876 

261,036 
598,797 

140,485 
475,843 


$30,664 
149,466 

24,761 
94,493 

64.991 
366,123 

13,476 
107,166 

60,401 
471,952 

93,048 
297,938 

46,650 
279,122 


$7.7S6 
26,946 

6,714 
17,862 

13,013 
64,726 

6,627 
29,705 

24,769 
146,331 

45,681 
104,790 

27.394 
92,790 


$0,235 
.333 

.825 
.411 

.423 
.411 

.299 
.451 

.305 
.487 

.356 
.498 

.325 
.687 


26.61 
18.06 


No. 30: 

1808 

1907 


23.08 
18.25 


No. 40: 

1898 

1907 


23.66 
24.38 


No, V): 

1898„_ - 

1907 _ - 


41.76 
27.72 


Na. 60: 

18<J8 


49.12 


1907— 


30.79 


Ho. 70: 

18!I8_ - 

1907 


49.09 
35.17 


No. 78: 

1898 - - 

1907 - — 


60.01 
33.24 






Total of all yarn Imported: 

1898 




2,742,951 
6,902,481 


1,087,698 
3,521,860 


289,122 
1,071,891 


.24 
.61 


43.97 


1907 _ .' 


30.44 







This advance in the average price on the imported yarn from 24 
cents to 51 cents we believe to be due to the large proportion made 
from Egyptian, sea island, and other high-priced long-staple cotton, 
and more especially to the advanced state of manufacture which has 
added greatly to the labor cost. The large increase in the importa- 
tion of these highly finished yarns shows the growing difficulty our 
manufacturers are experiencing in competing with foreign yarns. 
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In view of the facts shown by the above schedule, we believe that we 
are justified in asking for the following slightly increased tariff on 
the highly finished yarns which we offer in substitution for para- 
graph 302 of the act of 1897 : 

Cotton thread and carded yarn, warps, or warp yarns, in singles, 
whether on beams or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or in any other form, 
except spool thread of «6tton hereinafter provided for, not colored, 
bleached, dyed, gassed, or advanced beyond the condition of singles by 
grouping or twisting two or more single yarns together, 3 cents per 
pound on all numbers up to and including No. 15. One-fifth of a 
cent per number per pound on all numbers exceeding No. 15 and up 
to and including No. 30. One-fourth of a cent per number per pound 
on all numbers exceeding No. 30. 

Combed single and all twisted yams or yarns advanced beyond 
condition of singles by grouping or twisting two or more smgle 
yarns together, whether on beams or in bundles, skeins, or cops, or 
any other form, except spool thread of cotton hereinafter provided 
for, 6 cents per pound up to and including No. 20, and on all num- 
bers exceeding No. 20 and up to and including No. 50, three-tenths 
of a cent per number per pound ; over No. 50, four-tenths of a cent 
per number per pound. If colored, bleached, mercerized, dyed, or 
gassed, an additional duty of one-tenth of a cent per number per 
pound on all the foregoing. 

Mr. Underwood. I want to ask the witness a question. You say 
that you want increased duty? 

Mr. Weld. On the highly finished yarns. 

Mr. Underwood. I notice that, as given in the government figures 
here, the total output of yarns in this country is $450,000,000. Is tiiat 
about correct? 

Mr. Weld. I am not able to answer that; but I think it must be 
that that includes cloth, as well, to some extent. 

Mr. Underwood. This is only under the yarn schedule that I am 
reading. I notice that the importations amount to about three and 
one-half millions. 

Mr. Weld. Three million five hundred and twenty-one thousand 
last yean 

Mr. Underwood. That is about right? 

Mr. Weld. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, according to this schedule, you have a 
production in the United States of four hundred and fifty millions 
as against an importation of three and a half millions; or the im- 
portations are less than 1 per cent of the production in this country. 
That practically gives you a prohibitive tariff oh the great product 
of your industry now ? 

Mr. Weld. These importations are entirely confined, I think, to 
the higher gri^des of yams. 

Mr. Underwood. I understand that; but on the low grades of 
yams the schedule to-day is prohibitive? 

Mr. Weld. Practically. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you think that the industry is entitled to a 
prohibitive tariff ? 

'Mr. Weld. Well, I do not think so. There are many grades which 
are not produced in this country at all, in which we do not compete 
with the imported yarns. 
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Mr. Underwood. I understand that; but that only demonstrates 
the fact that the duty on the lower grades of yarn is more prohibit- 
ive; they are producing no revenue to the Government whatever. 
Under those circumstances, with the necessity for increasing the 
revenue, do you not think it is necessary to reduce this schedule 
rather than to raise it ? 

Mr. Weld. No. 

Mr. Underwood. You think that your industry is entitled to abso- 
lute control of the American market, regardless of raising any rev- 
enue whatever, do you ? 

Mr. Weld. At present our prices on the highly finished yams are 
made by the importers. 

Mr. Underwood. But conceding that only the highly finished yams 
are coming in and giving you any competition at all, do you not 
think that the people of the United States are entitled to raise some 
revenue from this schedule ? They raise some revenue from iron and 
steel; thej raise some from tobacco; they raise some from a number 
of other industries in the country. And do you not think that your 
industry (which is no longer in its infancy, but is of many years' 
standing) should have a duty under which some of the j'evenues of 
the Government can be raised from it? 

Mr. Weld. I think that is a question which will be settled by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. Underwood. Then you do not stand on your proposition that 
we ought to raise this tariff instead of lower it? 

Mr. Weld. I do stand on my proposition with regard to fine yarns. 
I have asked for no increase on the commoner qualities. 

Mr. Underwood. On the commoner qualities of yarn you think it 
would stand a decrease of duty? 

Mr. Weld. I have no reason to think so. 

Mr. Underwood. You have no reason to think so ? 

Mr. Weld. No, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. You still stand on the proposition that you are 
entitled to a prohibitive tariff. Now, while it is only a very small 
amount, I see that a small quantity of these cotton yarns are exported 
to Canada. When you go to the Canadian market you go at a dis- 
advantage as compared to the English manufacturer. The differen- 
tial in the duty is against the American manufacturer in the Cana- 
dian market. Is not that so ? 

Mr. Weld. I understand so ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. If you can compete with the English manufac- 
turer in the Canadian market, where the differential is against you, 
do you not think it indicates that you would have some opportunity, 
at least, to compete with England in this market? 

Mr. Weld. I do not think there is any material competition. 

Mr. Underwood. Oh, it is only, I admit, a small amount; but it 
shows that competition can develop in a country where a differential 
of at least one-third of the Canadian tariff exists against the Ameri- 
can manufacturer. 

Mr. Weld. I do not think that practically there is any yarn ex- 
ported to Canada at all. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Underwood. I wanted to understand your position on that 
point, as to whether you thought that your industry was entitled to 
a prohibitive tariff or not; that is all. 
61318 — SCHED 1—09 5 
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Mr. CocKRAN. As I understand you, you are not speaking here 
from any other point of view but just what you want to get for your 
own profit? 

Mr. Weld. That is all. 

Mr. CocKHAN. The public interests are not at all a matter with 
which you concern yourself? You leave that to us? 

Mr. Weld. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CocKKAN. That is it, of course. 



STATEMENT OF R. M. MILLER, JR., OF CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
WHO THINKS HIGH-GRADE COTTON YARNS SHOULD HAVE 
INCREASED PROTECTION. ' 

Tuesday, December i, 1908. 

Mr. Underwood. Will you give us the number of the paragraph 
that you are about to address yourself to? 

Mr. Miller. I do not recall the paragraph. It is the schedule on 
cotton yarn.' 

Mr. Underwood. You are still on cotton yarn? 

Mr. Miller. Yes; and underwear. 

The Chairman. Proceed, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. I simply want to say that I am a new spinner of fine 
yarns. I am attempting to spin fine yams in the South, and in 
order to do so I find that we need some protection from the old 
country. I went over the schedule paragraph as prepared by Mr. 
Weld, and it has my approval and indorsement. I believe that I am 
one of the first ones to attempt high-grade spinning in the South, 
and having said that, I do not know that I have anything more to 
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Ir. Underwood. I should like to ask you the same question that I 
asked the former witness. You contend that the present schedules 
are unsatisfactory on the high-grade goods, but you recognize the 
fact that the lower-grade goods have a schedule to-day that is pro- 
hibitive ? 

Mr. Miller. I do not know, sir ; I am not familiar with the low- 
grade yarns. 

Mr. Underwood. That is indicated by the Treasury figures that 
are here. 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. If that is so, representing the milling industry 
you would not contend that your industry should stand out alone 
with' a prohibitive tariff, when other great industries in this country 
are bearing some of the burden by having some foreign competition 
and paying some revenue ? 

Mr. Miller. As I say, I can only speak of the fine grades. I am 
not familiar with the schedule on the coarser grades, and never 
have looked into it. I simply have to work against my own com- 
petitors from abroad. 

Mr. Underwood. I wanted to understand whether you stood for a 
prohibitive duty in your enterprise, or whether you were willing 
or thought it proper for this committee to reduce the tariff so that 
these schedules should at least laise some revenue. 
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Mr. Miller. I do not stand for a prohibitive tariff, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. You think we ought to put these schedules on a 
revenue basis? 

Mr. Miller. What do you say? 

Mr. Underwood. You think that instead of having a prohibitive 
duty, we should put these schedules on a basis where they will raise 
some revenue for the Government? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir; and at the same time give us protection in 
making fine yarns. 

Mr. Pou. Where is your factory located! 

Mr. Miller. In Charlotte, N. (J., sir^ 



CERTAIN AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF KNIT GOODS ASK FOR 
REMOVAL OF DUTY FROM FINE YARNS. 

Ebading, Pa., December 15^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir : The manufacturers of knit goods, subscribed below, re- 
spectfully submit the following statement for the consideration of 
your committee, in connection with the representations made by Mr. 
C. Minot Weld, of Boston, Mass., on December 1 on behalf of the 
spinners of fine cotton yarn. 

Mr. Weld contends that the rates of duty provided in the Dingley 
bill are no longer adequate on twisted fine yarn and on yarns that 
are highly finished. He asks for an increase in duty on highly 
finished yarns which, if figured correctly, would amount to nearly 
.double the present rates. 

We are users of fine yarns and are somewhat familiar with the 
cost of spinning them, and we are free to assert that the present 
rates of duty are more than adequate; in fact, they are prohibitive. 
If it is the intention of Congress to protect American manufacturers 
only to the extent of the difference m cost between American goods 
and foreign goods, the duty on fine cotton yarn should be very mate- 
rially reduced. We claim that the duties that are now being col- 
lected on cotton yarns per pound are fully equal to the total wages 
paid per pound by American spinners. We challenge Mr. Weld and 
his associates to disprove the general correctness of this broad 
statement. 

Mr. Weld's figures of yarns imported in 1907 are misleading, inas- 
much as 1907 was an exceptional year in the cotton industry of the 
United States and the spinners of cotton yarns were unable to fill the 
abnormally large demand, and as a consequence yarns were imported 
from England at any cost. The average imports for the last eleven 
years are very much below the figures of 1907, and are considerably 
less than 1 per cent of the total output of the American mills.- The 
duty collected on imported cotton yarns is a mere pittance, and the 
American spinners certainly have complete control of the American 
market. 

Compare with this our own industry, cotton hosiery. The total 
output of American mills amounts to only about $43,000,000, accord- 
ing to the United States census of 1905. It would probably have been 
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$45,000,000 in 1907, the most prosperous year we ever had. The im- 
portations of hosiery amounted to something like $10,000,000, on 
which the Government collected $4,500,000 in duty. In other words, 
over 20 per cent of the hosiery consumed in this country is imported, 
and the hosiery manufacturers have now and have always had tiie 
most severe competition from abroad, principally from Germany. 
Our German competitors absolutely control the American market m 
fine-gauge hosiery and fabric gloves, mainly because of the excessive 
duty now being levied on fine, highly finished yarns, which on 100/2 
amounts to 30 cents per pound and on 200/2 to 60 cents a pound. 

It will readily be seen that with this tremendous advantage in the 
cost of his raw material, the German manufacturer can very well 
afford to pay the duty on cotton hosiery and gloves and still imder- 
sell his American competitor. Hosiery manufacturers have attempted 
ugain and again to capture the market for fine-gauge, light-weight 
hosiery in the United States, and have been beaten to a standstill each 
time, and some of them have lost big money in the attempt. 

As for cotton-fabric gloves, they can not be manufactured in this 
country at all, and the Germans control the trade absolutely from 
tiie cheapest lines up. It is safe to say that with reasonable duties 
on fine yarns and a fair protection on our finished product we could 
successfully compete with the German manufacturer all along the 
line and get our share of the trade in fine hosiery and gloves, as well 
as we have been able to compete successfully for the trade in cheap 
and coarse cotton hosiery. 

Now, if the rates asked for by Mr. Weld are incorporated in the 
new bill, it will be absolutely impossible to import fine yarns from 
England for manufacturing purposes. The American spinners will 
have an absolute monopoly oi the cotton-yam business in this coun- 
try. At present the business is practically controlled by a few large 
corporations with immense capital. The three concerns who prac- 
tically rule this business to-day are the American Thread Company, 
the New England Cotton Yarn Company, headed by Mr. Weld, and 
the group of mills owned or controlled by Mr. William Whitman, of 
Boston. With prohibitive rates like those asked for by Mr. Weld 
and the competition of English spinners entirely eliminated, nothing 
could prevent the gentlemen controlling the above three concerns to 
get together overnight, and between the soup and the fish fix prices 
for their products to suit themselves, and to exploit the American 
market to any extent. The few independent American mills could 
easily be bought up or coerced into cooperation by the larger concerns. 

It might be argued against this that the manufacturers of hosiery, 
gloves, and underwear would have a remedy in building their own 
spinning mill and manufacturing their own yarns. This is imprac- 
ticable for several reasons. The hosiery and underwear industry is 
in the hands of a large number of small manufacturers, mostly indi- 
vidual concerns or partnerships, with very limited capital, and they 
are, perhaps, as a class of manufacturers the poorest in the country. 

The business of spinning fine yarns requires very large capital, 
which the hosiery manufacturers have not had a chance to accumu- 
late. They have never had, even under the Dingley tariff, more 
than a bare chance to fight, and such a thing as a compensatory rate 
to offset the duty on their raw material was never even asked for. 
We understand that our national association has now asked Congress 
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for a duty on cotton hosiery and gloves that will equal the diflFerence 
between the cost of our product here and abroad, but as far as I know 
we have figured on the duty on yarns as provided in the Dingley bill 
and have not contemplated any increase. Against this increase, 
which would tend to still further hamper the development of our in- 
dustry, we want to enter our most earnest and respectful protest. 

We claim that a duty on cotton yarns of 2 cents a pound up to No. 
20, and of one-eighth of a cent per number per pound on all numbers 
exceeding No. 20 up to and including No. 60, and one-tenth of a cent 
per number per pound on all numbers above No. 60 and up to No. 
120, and no outy on all numbers exceeding No. 120, would give ample 
protection to American spinners. At least 95 per cent of all nne 
yarns above No. 120 is now being imported from England, but the 
excessive duty prevents them from bemg used largely by American 
manufacturers. Although the American spinners have had for eleven 
years an absolute monopoly of the American market, they have not 
even attempted to spin the fine numbers, simply because they have 
been making exorbitant profits on the coarser numbers, which it is 
easier to produce. We are satisfied that the removal of the duty on 
fine yarns would be of great benefit to the knit-goods industry and 
would furnish remunerative employment to thousands of workers in 
the hosiery, underwear, and glove factories of the United States 
and would enable the manufacturers to compete for the trade in fint 
gauge, high-priced cotton goods, which is now controlled by European 
mills. 

In conclusion, we would call your committee's attention to the ap- 
pended letter oi Mr. E. A. Blythe, of 114 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, who is a dealer in cotton yarns, and who is also largely inter- 
ested in cotton-spinning mills. Mr. Blythe has signified his willing- 
ness to furnish such facts and figures relating to the cost of spinning 
cotton yarns here and abroad as your committee may desire to have 
in order to decide what rate of duty would equalize the manufactur- 
ing cost of yarn between England and the United States. 
Most respectfully submitted. 

Reading Knitting Miujs, 

Charles E. Leippe, Proprietor. 

Berkshire Knitting Mills, 

Ferdinand Thun, President. 

G. Oberlaender, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Rick Knitting Co., 

James Rick, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. 



Exhibit A. 

Philadelphia, Decemher 11^ 1908. 

Mr. Charles E. Leippe, 

Reading Knitting Mills, Reading^ Pa. 
My Dear Mr. Leippe : I have read with much interest your letter 
to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. I heartily 
agree with you in every word and every sentence. However, 
you have not gone far enough. The statement you make that the 
present duty collected on cotton yarns equals the total cost of the 
wage production paid by tlie American spinner does not cover tihe 
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situation thoroughly. You could say that in many cases it far ex- 
ceeds it. If you will take into consideration the longer hours in 
the American mill and the increased production, you can readily 
figure for yourself and to the satisfaction of any sensible person 
that the present duty is in excess in most every case, except on spe- 
cially fine counts, such as 150's and above, which are not produced in 
America, of the actual cost of production. 

I will have prepared for you, by competent expert mill superin- 
tendents, a tabulated statement of costs on as fine yarns as are pro- 
duced in America. With all due respect to Mr. Weld, whom I have 
the honor to know, I w^ould respectfully state that he knows abso- 
lutely nothing about spinning. He is the head of the trust, and is 
placed there to finance it, and I will venture to say that this gentle- 
man, although he is the head of the spinning combine of this country, 
can not, if his life depended upon it, figure out in detail the cost 
of any number produced in any of the mills of which he is the head. 

With very kind personal regards, I am, 

Yours, very truly, T. Ashby Blytue. 



FEED STERNBERG & CO., NEW YORK CITY, RECOMMEND THAT 
^ CERTAIN COTTON YARNS BE PUT ON FREE LIST. 

New York, December 17, 1908. 
Chairman of Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington^ D. C. 

Sir: Regarding changes in tariff, I wish to put the following 
before you : Each loom on which textiles are manufactured needs an 
appliance which is called a " loom harness." For the manufacture 
of silk dress goods or silk ribbons these harnesses are made from nine 
or more fold cabled cotton thread, which is imported from Europe, 
especially Great Britain. For various years I have tried my best to 
have this cotton thread made in this country, with no success whatso- 
ever. I have taken the help of the best domestic spinners, but have 
come to the conclusion that this article, for that purpose, can not be 
made in this country, as I believe that climatic conditions are against 
the successful making of the thread. Before I go further I wish to 
state right here that the article can not, as far as my honest belief is, 
be used for any other purpose. 

The thread is used for silk goods in nine or more fold cabled cotton 
yarns in sizes from 80s up to 180s. The article pays now three- 
tenths of a cent per number per pound as cotton yarns finer than 
79s, which is paragraph 302 of the Dingley tariff. If the article 
could be brought in free of duty, every silk manufacturer in this 
country would be benefited by it, as his harnesses would cost him at 
least 25 per cent less than what they cost him now, and the life of 
every such harness is only a limited one. There is a provision in 
the Dingley Act, under paragraph 320, for ready-loom harnesses 
made from this thread, which of course would have to stand the way 
it is now, as it applies to the ready harness imported, while my pro 
posal is only for the thread used in such harnesses, and which latter 
are made in this country. In fact, my honest belief is that nearly all 
harnesses are made here and only a fraction of a percentage is still 
ilnported. 
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The reason why this thread can not successfully be manufactured 
in this country is, as far as my experience goes, the following : 

The single yarn, made from combed sea-island and combed Egyp- 
tian cotton is so uneven, on account of the rapid and constant changes 
in our climate, that when twisted and cabled into nine or more cord 
the unevenness shows, and such uneven yarn can not be used for the 
harnesses. Furthermore, in cabling the thread, after twisting it 
first into three fold, the unevenness brings out the ready thread in 
so-called "corkscrew twists," which wears on the silk warp and 
cuts it. 

I therefore respectfully would suggest to frame a special para- 
graph which would read as follows : 

Cotton thread advanced beyond, the condition of singles by group- 
ing or twisting nine or more single yarns together, and not more 
than twelve single yarns, in all sizes finer than 79 single cotton num- 
ber or size, whether in skeins or on spools, on free list. 
I remain, yours, respectfully, 

Fred Sternberg & Co. 

P. S. — At the present rate of duty (three-tenths of a cent per num- 
ber per pound, par. 302) the actual percentage of duty is about 30 
to 35 per cent of original cost of thread in Europe. 



AENOU) B. SANFORD, BOSTON, UASS., RECOHHENDS THE DUTY- 
FREE ADMISSION OF SIX-CORD THREAD TARNS. 

Boston, Mass., December 10^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Wa^hington^ D. G, 

My Dear Sir: I am somewhat interested in the tariff hearings now 
being held by your honorable committee, especially that relating to 
our cotton manufacture, and with your permission will place before 
your committee some suggestions for their consideration as to the 
cotton-yam schedules. 

You doubtless will remember the writer, who has appeared at 
previous hearings of the McKinley, Wilson, and Dingley tariff acts 
advocating protective duties for yarn, my interest durmg those years 
being identified as general manager of two large corporations here in 
New England with an investment of $2,000,000 of capital and pro- 
ducing annually $2,500,000 of high-grade cotton yarns. 

Having been actively engaged for twenty-five years in the manu- 
facture and selling of yarns, with my practical experience thus 
acquired, it should give me a fair knowledge of the business and its 
requirements for industry. Through the wise protection given by our 
Government under the McKinley and Dingley acts the industry has 
expanded to marvellous proportions during the last twenty years, 
and we have still more fields to conquer and wrest from our foreign 
competitors by making still finer yarns in Nos. 100 to 200, which 
are now being imported, and should be made by our American spin- 
ners. Being a firm believer in the fundamental principle that the 
Government of the United States was created for the protection and 
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benefit of the people within our borders, we then must look to our 
Government for the relief and correction of any abuses which handi- 
cap and cause hardships in our social and economic conditions. Every 
sensible business man realizes the difficulties and obstacles which con- 
front our legislators in the framing of a tariff biU and is willing to 
admit that it is impossible to make iperfect schedules, or, if seemingly 
perfect when made, in the course oi a few years they require adjust- 
ment, to meet changed conditions coming up in all kinds of business. 

Having been a very careful student of the workings of the Dingley 
tariff duties on cotton yarns, owing to the fact that I have been 
charged more than any other man with the responsibility of the enact- 
ment of said duties, it was my original idea, and urged in every way 
possible, to have them incorporated both in the McKinley and Wilson 
acts by " assessing the duties upon the number of the yarns instead of 
their value," as the number of the yarn with quality specified gives 
the correct basis for its valuation. 

This has proved to be a practical and scientific system and has 
effectually prevented undervaluations, and the cotton-yarn industry 
of the United States has developed to a wonderful growth under the 
protection given it. 

Mr. Dingley, when our conmiittee waited upon him, recognized its 
principle at once, and said he knew of my efforts in the past to secure 
this system, that he was favorable to it, and would do all in his power 
to see it put into the new tariff act which he was preparing. 

After a while the importer and the foreign manufacturer found a 
way to circumvent and get around the Government and our domestic 
spinners by importing instead of No. 80 yam a No. 78 yam. This, 
as you are well aware, brings the duty on the 78 in the one- fourth- 
cent classification instead of three-tenths, making a loss of 5 cents per 
pound to the Government on every pound of the 80 which has been 
imported as 78 during the past few years. It is a well-known fact 
that very few of the consumers are able to detect the difference be- 
tween the No. 87 and the 80 yarn. By this subterfuge the domestic 
spinners have lost largely in spinning the 80 yarn under the present 
tariff. 

Changes in cotton-yarn schedule : This now brings me to the point 
of the changes in the present schedule to meet the present existing 
conditions of the industry, all of which are most respectfully sub- 
mitted to your honorable committee. 

During the operation of the Dingley Act there has come upon the 
market what is termed " mercerizing and gassed yarns." This is a 
yarn finished by the process of mercerizing and gassing to imitate and 
take the place of silk. This is an English patent, and a few years 
ago was first imported into this country. Our consumers had to pay 
40 cents per pound over the natural yarn for the mercerized gassed. 

By domestic competition capital has been invested here in the States 
to do mercerizing and gassing, and the cost of this work has been 
brought down to 15 cents per pound for mercerizing and gassing. As 
these yarns have been largely imported, and in justice to the capital 
invested here, and to protect our domestic spinners, it seems wise now 
to make provisions in the schedule to have this class of yarns bear a 
duty greater than the natural yarns, and I would sujggest that all 
mercerizing and gassed yarns bear a duty of four-tenths of a cent per 
number per pound. 
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I would also recommend that the classification of one-fourth cent 
per number per pound from the 20s up to and including 80s be 
changed as follows : One-fourth of a cent per number per pound for 
No. 20 to 60, inclusive, and the classification three-tenths of a cent 
per number per pound be changed to No. 60s and above-^to bear 
tliree-tenths of a cent instead of No. 80s and above. 

SIX-CORD THREAD YARNS. 

Under the Dingley Act an unusual opportunity was given to our 
American spinners to manufacture 6-cord thread yarns, known as 
" spool cottons." This has been entirely neglected, and I speak from the 
standpoint of actual knowledge of the spinning of cotton yarns here 
in America that you can not place an order to-day with any domestic 
spinner for 6-cord thread yarns suitable for spool cotton. Why* 
The manufacturer of this particular quality requires a ^eat deal of 
experience — ^must be made by skilled labor and old, experienced manu- 
facturers. Our spinners here do not want this business and will not 
make this class of yam, preferring to manufacture the ordinary 2, 3. 
and 4 ply yarns, which do not require the perfection in their manu- 
facture as do the 6-cord thread yarns for spool cotton. These yarns 
now are made exclusively by English spinners and by the English and 
American thread syndicates. The thread svndicates do their own 
spinning, both in England and America, and finish their own yarns, 
giving them practical control of this industry of spool cotton. As 
you are aware, they have entered into a combination both in England 
and America, making the consumers pay exorbitant rates for spool 
cotton, being an unnecessary tax upon every household, as common 
6-cord spool cotton sells to-day for 6 cents per spool. It can be manu- 
factured at a profit for 4 cents per spool. I would therefore recom- 
mend that section 303 be changed so as to admit of the importation 
of the 6-cord thread yarns. My reason for so doing is this: There 
are several independent finishing thread concerns who would like to 
import the 6-cord thread yarns and do the finishing here. If this 
can be done, it would also interest more capital in the business for fin- 
ishing thread yarns. The eflFect would be, in my mind, a great benefit 
to the consumers of spool cottons and quite a revenue to the Govern- 
ment, and no injustice would be done our domestic spinners. The 
change I suggest would be that the 6-cord yarns other than spool cot- 
ton, now finished on small spools and tubes, the same be allowed to 
come in in the natural yarn m the form of hanks or skeins in bulk, 
also on tubes, spools, and cones in the natural, 12 ounces or over on 
each spool, tube, or cone, and pay a duty of three-tenths of a cent 
per pound per number. With these changes, as- suggested above, the 
American spinners would have all the protection which is necessary 
for the industry ; and I do not think it would be wise to increase the 
duties on common yarns or upon yarns from 20s up to 60s, inclusive, 
or to increase the duties on yarns upon 80s and above as now levied 
under the Dinglev tariff act. 

Trusting that these changes will receive your approval, I remain, 
Yours, sincerely, 

Arnold B. Sanford, 
President and Manager 
'American Cotton Tarn Exchange. 
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JUUUS BRANDES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PATERSON, N. J., 
OBJECTS TO SUGGESTED RATES ON COTTON YARNS. 

Patbrson, N. J., December 5, 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Paynb, < 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D. (7. 

Dear Sir: In the matter of the revision of the tariff on cotton 
yarns, we notice from the daily papers that the domestic yarn spin- 
ners have submitted a proposition to increase the tariff on gray yarns 
as follows: 20/2 ply to 50/2 ply to three-tenths cent, and 50/2 and 
upward to four-tenths cent a number per pound, and if gassed or 
mercerized an additional one-tenth cent a number per pound. This 
would be equivalent to an advance of about 40 per cent on the tariff 
rates now existing. 

We use cotton yarn in the above numbers quite extensively — in the 
raw — in our business, and the proposed rates, if they become a law. 
would be prohibitive for us m the manufacture of a number oi 
articles which we make for the notion trade, in that the higher rates 
in duties would necessarily have to be followed by an advance in the 
price of the manufactured article, an advance which would prohibit 
the sale thereof. 

It has always been our aim to give preference to our home articles, 
but there are certain bindings for the construction of which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to use imported yarns in order to enable us, as manu- 
facturers, to compete with the fabric made abroad. 

If the proposed rates of duty should become effective, we would 
have to give up making that class of binding, because the woven 
fabric can still be imported at a price lower — if only a fraction 
lower — than we can produce it here. Permit us thereiore to enter 
our protest against any increase of existing duties on cotton yarn. 
Respectfully, 

Julius Brandes Manufacturing Company, 
Julius Brandes, President. 



COTTON GOODS AND YARNS. 

HON. J. S. SHERMAN, M. C, FILES LETTER OF THE UTICA STEAM 
AND MOHAWK VALLEY COTTON MILLS. 

Washington, D. C, January 13^ 1909. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D, C. 
My Dear Mr. Payne: I beg to inclose you herewith a communi- 
cation addressed to you from the Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills, the largest industry of the kind in New York State, 
on the subject of the tariflF on cotton goods and yarns. May I beg 
for the communication your courteous consideration and also that 
it appear in some of the hearings? 
With thanks for your attention and cordial regard, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, 

J. S. Sherman. 
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Utica, N. Y., January 12^ 1909. 
To the Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

. House of Representatives^ Washington^ D. C. : 

The following is a brief statement of our position in the matter of 
tariff on cotton goods and yarns : 

The Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills was originally 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York in 1848 and 
is engaged in the manufacture of cotton sheetings and shirtings and 
yarns and threads for the weaving and knitting trade and electrical 
use. The capital stock actually paid in is $1^,000,000. The number 
of employees when running at full capacity is 1,800 to 2,000. The 
plants are located at Utica, N. Y. 

AVe are especially interested in the tariff on fine yarns and threads, 
as within recent years we have been, and stilt are, in competition with 
yams and threads imported from Great Britain and Germany. Large 
quantities of fine numbers of yarns are at present imported and sold 
in competition with American-made yarns after paying the duties 
prescribed by the Dingley tariff. 

We believe that any reduction in the present rates on cotton yams 
and threads or cotton piece goods will lead to large importation and 
the consequent stoppage of spindles engaged in the manufacture of 
fine cotton yarns and threads in this country. 

The rates of wages, as can readily be ascertained by comparison 
with the wages paid in England and Germany, range from two to 
three times the rates paid in those countries. The cost of buildings 
and machinery, which in the last analysis also represent labor, is 
two or three times the cost of the same plants in England and 
Germany, making it necessary to earn a larger percentage of profit 
per j)ound in order to pay reasonable dividends on the mvestments 
m this country. 

We do not believe with a general reduction of tariff rates of 25 
per cent, which the tariff reformers claim would tend to reduce the 
cost of living in this country to a very large extent, that American 
labor would be willing to work for anything less than the present 
wages, and that any attempt to readjust the wage scale downward 
from the present established basis would result in serious labor diffi- 
culties throughout this country. 

We can say for our own employees, at least those who have ac- 
quired a fair degree of proficiency, that they would be unwilling to 
go back to the living conditions which prevail in the cotton manu- 
tacturing districts of Germany or England, and we, as employers, 
would not wish to have them do so. 

We believe that a revision of the tariff downward on the cotton 
schedules or the knit-goods schedules would result in greatly in- 
creased importations, and consequently reduce production of Ameri- 
can goods. Special committees have gone into this matter more in 
detail with reference to these items. We simply wish to submit this 
statement to show how the management of this corporation feels in 
reference to a reduced tariff on cotton goods, and hope and believe 
that your committee will give due consideration to the differences 
Vietween the standard of wages and the standard of living established 
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in this country and those prevailixig in the countries with which we 
would be closely in competition. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley Cotton Mhls, 

George De Forest, President. 



COTTON CLOTH. 

[Paragraphs 304-^11.] 

STATEMENT OF H. F. UPPITT, QF PROVIDENCE, E. I., RELATIVE 
TO THE COTTON-CLOTH SCHEDULE. 

Tuesday, December i, 1908. 

Mr. Ln»PiTT. Mr. Chairman, I have come here as a member of the 
Arkwright Club, of Boston, which represents a large number of the 
cotton spinners of New England, to say a few words to you in regard 
to the cloth schedule of the cotton tariff — the cloth schedule only — 
and I will say that we ask that the present cotton-cloth schedule 
shall not be reduced, because when it was enacted it was the result of 
a careful inquiry into the conditions of the cotton-manufacturing 
trade, and because the conditions that have arisen since its enactment 
have not made it more protective than it was meant to be, but, in 
fact, just the opposite. The cost of making goods has been con- 
tinually rising. Both the chief elements of cost — cotton and labor — 
have shown this tendency, as well as the minor features of general 
supplies. During the active year of 1907 cotton, in a general way, 
may be said to have cost 12 cents per pound in New England as 
against, perhaps, 8 cents a few years ago, which with waste out 
would make an increase of 4rJ cents per pound in the goods, about 50 
per cent higher. During the same period we were paying about 30 
per cent more for laboY* than at the lowest point, and some 12 per 
cent higher than New England has ever paid. Moreover, during the 
recent depression labor has only been reduced about 12 per cent, 
leaving it 16 to 20 per cent higher than in previous similar conditions, 
and this, too, in spite of the fact that this has been perhaps the most 
acute curtailment the trade has ever experiencea, at least since 
the war. 

Other features have also increased our labor charge, particularly 
legislation regarding the employment of women and minors, and 
limiting the hours of employment. The effect of higher cost on the 
present schedule is to reduce the margin of production. 

It is essentially a specific schedule, the duty being proportioned at 
so much per yard. Theoretically, therefore, as the cost of that yard 
increases the percentage of protection diminishes. That this is also 
true in practice is shown by the comparison of imports between the 
years 1898 and 1907. The following table showmg these imports 
in the section under which the largest importations are made — that 
is, on goods exceeding 150 and not over 200 threads to the square 
inch — snows conclusively how the protection has been diminished by 
natural causes in the last ten years, not only by reducing materially 
the equivalent ad valorem rate of this specific duty, but also by 
taking a very large quantitv of the importations out of this specific 
duty range and throwing them into the catch all ad valorem clause 
at the end of the paragraph, this clause representing practicallv the 
minimum rate of duty exacted by any part of the scnedule. What 
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has happened in the section covered by these figures has happened 
in the same way in all the sections, but I do not encumber this paper 
with the figures themselves. 

Tadle of imports of cotton manufactures entered for consumption, fiscal years 
ending June SO, 1898 and .1907. 

[Exceeding 150 and not over 200 threads to the square Inch, counting the warp and filling. 

Not bleached, etc.] 



Number. 



Rate of duty. 



Cloths. 



Quantity. 



Vahie. Duty. 



Average 

value 
per unit 

of 
quantity. 



Average 
ad valo- 
rem rate 
of duty. 



Not over 3i square yards 
to pound : 



1907. 



2 cents per sq. yd . 
do 



Over 3i square yards to 
pound and not over 4i: 

1898 

1907 



2f cents per sq. yd . 
do 



Square yds. 

1,012 

20,709 



43,666 
6,371 



Over 4i and not over 6 
square yards to pound: 

1898 

1907 



3 cents per sq. yd . 
do 



Over 6 square yards to 
the pound: 

1898 

1907 



3i cents per sq. yd . 
do 



Valued over 10 cents 
square yard: 



1907. 



35 per cent. 
do 



Bleached, not exceeding 
34 square yards to the 
pound: 

1898 

1907 



2| centsper sq. yd 
do 



Over 3i and not over 4i 
square yards to pound: 



1907 

Over 4i and not over 6 
square yards to pound: 

1898 

1907 

Over 6 square yards to 
the pound: 



3i cents per sq. yd . 
do 



4 cents per sq. yd. 
do 



4i cents per sq. yd. 
do 



35 per cent. 
do , 



1907 

Valued over 12 cents 
square yard: 

1898 

1907 

Dyed, etc., not over 3^ 
square yards to the 
pound: 

1898 • 4| cents per sq. yd. 

1907 ' do 

Over 3i and not over 4i 
square yards to pound: 



, 1907 

Over 4i and not over 6 
square yards to pound: 



1907 

Over 6 square yards to 
the pound: 

1898 

1907 

Valued over 12i cents 
bquare yard: 

1898 

1907 



Total. 



4i cents per sq. yd . 
do 



4 J cents per sq. yd. 
do 



5 cents per sq. yd. 
do 



48,842 
83,167 



89,885 
183,268 



34,305 
47,476 



124, 104 
163,215 



126,000 
132,905 



90,447 
747,209 



1,768,903 
6,036,303 



1,127,480 
7,219,226 



2,309,212 
930,086 

1,002,870 
190,671 



1,370,350 
2,033,361 



2,711,264 
1,487,162 



DoUars. 

72 

1,616 



2,554 
498 



1,922 
3,161 



5,366 
15,798 



4,421 
6,172 



13,280 
16,990 



12,536 
14,097 



8,260 
84,607 



158,361 
620,562 



172,563 
1,242,236 



223,499 
96,534 

104,172 
21,474 



150,501 
245, 413 

292,144 
161,541 



Dollars. 

20 

414 



1,201 

148 



1,465 
996 



3,128 
6,414 



1,477 
2,160 



3,413 
4,488 



4,410 
4,652 



3,858 
29,888 



75,178 
256,543 



60,397 
434,783 



98, 142 
39,529 

45,129 
8,580 



65,092 
96,585 



135,563 
74,358 



40 per cent . 
do 



4,555,708 751,677 300,671 
15,298,051 2,751,272 1,100,509 



Dollars. 

0.071 

.073 



.039 
.095 



Per cent. 
28.11 
27.32 



47.01 
29.66 



.060 



.123 
.130 



.107 
.104 



.091 
.106 



.085 
.113 



.090 
.103 



.153 
.172 



.097 
.104 



.103 
.113 



.110 
.12 



.108 
.109 



.165 
.18 



76.24 
31.48 



58.80 
40.60 



35.00 
35.00 



25.69 
26.42 



35.00 
33.00 



46.72 
35.33 



47.47 
41.34 



35.00 
36. CO 



43.91 
40.95 



43.32 
39.95 



43.25 
39.36 



46.41 
46.03 



40.00 
40.00 



34,528,167 '5,281,870 2,060,045 

I I I 



.153 



39.00 
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Another feature that tends to reduce our protection materially, and 
that I think is generally overlooked, is the quicker and cheaper com- 
munication and transportation that is all the time being brought about 
with foreign countries. Time required to consummate a sale and 
effect a delivery is in many cases an important element, and has been 
in itself something of an advantage to the domestic producer, but it 
is an advantage that has been constantly reduced, and there is every 
reason to suppose it will be still more so in the future. 

Still another important development reducing the margin of pro- 
tection has been the great improvements that have taken place in the 
quality of fabrics, applying to those of quite moderate construction 
as regards both the number of threads to the square inch and the 
fineness of the yarns as well as to those in higher ranges. The 
cotton trade has not stood still these last few years. It has developed 
enormously on its artistic side, in the production of new and more 
beautiful fabrics, and in most cases these changes mean higher cost 
of labor or material or both, and in others expensive labor processes 
are used for ornamentation on quite low-cost goods. I have here 
some samples which will illustrate that [exhibiting samples to the 
committee]. These are goods of quite ordinary construction, and 
yet to get the effect that they are made out or long-staple cotton, 
partly Egyptian and partly American, a great deal of expense is 
gone to in making them. 

Mr. Dalzell. What does this come under in the tariff schedule ? 

Mr. LippiTT. They count about 140 threads to the square inch. 
They would come under that section providing for 100 to 150 threads 
to the square inch. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is, these particular goods? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. Yes, sir; those particular goods. 

Mr. Dalzell. Exceeding 100 threads and not exceeding 150 threads 
to the square inch? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. Yes ; exceeding 100 and not exceeding 150 threads. 

The Chairman. What is your suggestion about that? Do you 
want the duty lowered or raised or what ? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. We are going to ask you to leave the duty as it is. 

Mr. Dalzell. All along the line ? 

Mr. LipPiTT. On the doth schedule, with the exception of some 
very minor points. I am making my argument to show why it should 
not be changed. 

Mr. Dalzell. This duty is now what? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. It varies from 25 up to 45, I believe. It is quite a 
complicated schedule, as you will see. I was saying that the artistic 
side of the cotton manufactures has developed very much, and the 
result is to so raise the value as to bring these fabrics out of the 
specific duty range of the countable cottons and into the ad valorem 
range, which means the very minimum duty of their respective classes, 
although they are naturally the most costly, justly calling for the 
highest margin. 

That these tendencies in the trade tend to lessen the protection, I 
think is shown by the course of importation. These, as you gentlemen 
are probably aware, are continually growing, having increased from 
around $30,000,000 at the time of the passage of the present act to be- 
tween $70,000,000 and $80,000,000 at the present time, the cloth impor- 
tation being some $12,000,000 of this, as against $6,000,000 at the date 
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of the Dingley bill. We want to emphasize this point as much as pos- 
sible, for it seems to be the essence of the whole proposition. It 
shows conclusively, we claim, that the cotton manufacturers are not 
receiving more protection than they were meant to have or, more than 
they need for the successful development of their business. The 
fiffures, moreover, show another thing, and that is the present sched- 
ule is not now, and was not when enacted, a prohibitive schedule. 
Importations have always been possible under it and have always 
been made under it, and if left in force there is every reason to oe- 
lieve they will increase rather than diminish, which might perhaps 
be a good reason for asking to have it made higher. As it is, how- 
ever, excepting some minor details, which should be corrected, it 
regulates reasonably well the cotton trade of the country under pres- 
ent conditions. 

This brings us to the question about which I should like to say a 
few words of what has been and is the condition of the cotton busi- 
ness of New England under this act. I think if you will consider it 
you will find in it no element of unwarranted prosperity. The New 
England industry has undergone a very active and fierce domestic 
competition from our fellow-citizens in the Southern States, where 
longer hours, lower rates of wages, and less exacting legal restric- 
tions on the employment of women and minors have given the mills 
important advantages in economy of production on certain fabrics. 
New England has had to meet these conditions and to rely for 
success on the skill that longer experience in the art has riven her 
people. It would be impossible without the exhibition of a large 
collection of samples to make those not engaged in cotton manufac- 
turing realize to what an extent we have been forced by these con- 
ditions to diversify our product and improve its artistic side.' New 
England has lost to the cheap production of the South many of what 
twenty years ago were considered her staple manufactures. She 
has had to fill the hole thus made and depend for her growth by 
the development of fabrics either absolutely new to the trade or new 
to the manufacture of this country. Many of her mills produce now 
in the course of a year hundreds of fabrics or patterns where for- 
merly they produced tens, and they use in the most creditable way 
the various processes of bleaching, dyeing, mercerizing, and printing 
for ornamenting their product. 

Again the improvement of the quality of our work, particularly as 
shown by the fineness of the yarns spun and woven, has been enor- 
mous. In fact, the recent growth of the business has been largely the 
result of this development. Nearly every new cotton manufacturing 
plant in New England for several years has been designed for the 
fine-yam field, and many of the okfer concerns have been forced to 
adapt more or less of their machinery to this purpose to find a market 
for their product. Had it not been for the progressiveness of New 
England m these respects her chief industry would have sadly lan- 
guished. 

These developments, necessary for our existence, involve a great 
increase in the percentage of labor cost as compared with cost of mate- 
rial, and bring our business, therefore, in close competition with the 
possibilities of importation even at the present rate of duty. That 
the margin is small is shown by the large importations of cotton cloth 
constantly going on, most of which are in these special weaves or fine- 
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yarn fabrics that this new industry of New England is trying to 
compete with. The result of all this is that while the best managed 
mills of New England have made a living they have shown no extraor- 
dinary profit. 5reat fortunes made in cotton manufacturing are ex- 
tremely rare. 

No such thing exists in this industry as has made possible the great 
fortunes derived from some other industries. The business is one of 
narrow margins and success in it can only be attained by the most 
careful management. 

The business is not a monopoly. It has not shared in the present 
tendency to combinations that some people find objectionable. While 
some plants have shown a continuous and healthy growth, the busi- 
ness is still carried on as from the beginning bjr a large number of 
unconnected plants distributed over a large territory and owned by 
many people. The form of the present cotton tariff is the result of 
many efforts, and considering the wide variety of products it covers 
has stood the test of practical operation fairly well. It has been the 
object of many legal attacks, in the course of which the terms used 
have for the most part been given careful legal definitions, and there- 
fore should not be disturbed. Some minor features, however, are still 
in controversy and may need elucidation, but the present cotton 
situation as a whole has resulted in establishing in this country a 
great industry, widely distributed, employing many people and 
much capital. It has regulated but not prevented importations, has 
made moderate profits and reasonable wages possible to the capital- 
ist and laborer, but is not a bonanza. 

We ask, therefore, that the present schedule shall not be materially 
changed, and that cotton manufacturers be allowed to continue 
the operation and further development of this important industry 
under the same tariff conditions that now prevail. 

The Chairman. It came out in the investigation of the Philippine 
tariff that abroad they were making goods just twice the width of 
the ordinary goods, with a double selvage in the center so that they 
could run it through a cutting machine and separate it, and they 
were sending them over there at a much cheaper rate on account of 
the less cost for work, for labor. Have our people got into that? 

Mr. LippiTT. I understand the conditions are a little different on 
that, sir. Abroad I believe that is due to the fact that the labor 
unions limit the number of looms that a weaver can tend, but that 
limitation does not apply to the width of the loom. In England, as 
I understand it, a weaver is allowed to tend four looms. 

The Chairman. The statement was that they were made on a loom 
double the ordinary width. 

Mr. LipPiTT. That is what I understand. 

The Chairman. And that the machinery was arranged for a 
double selvage in the center, so that when they ran the cloth through 
a cutting machine it left a selvage, and the cost was much less than 
if it was half the width of the ordinary quantity of cloth. 

Mr. LiPPiTT. I think that is so in some foreign countries.. 

The Chairman. Have our people gone into this? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. No, sir ; I do not believe so. 

The Chairman. Why do they not go into those things? 
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Mr. LiPPiTT. It is because, I think, the conditions are not the same. 
It is on account of the restrictions of the labor unions in England. 
There they are only allowed to tend four looms, and they can tend 
four looms making 28-inch cloth, and they can tend four looms mak- 
ing a 56-inch cloth and get the equivalent of eight looms while 
tending four. In this country they would probably tend the eight 
looms. 

The Chairman. How will the price per day correspond with the 
price here? 

Mr. LippiTT. Of course we all know that the labor in this countiy 
is very much higher than it is abroad. 

The Chairman. Then it would look to me as if our people would 
get an advantage if they had a man or a woman or a boy, or who- 
ever it is, run 8 looms of these double widths. 

Mr. LippiTT. They could not run 8 looms of the double width. 
They can run 8 single looms. Abroad they run 4 double-width looms, 
which amounts to the same thing. 

Mr. Dalzell. Do we have those restrictions here in this country? 

Mr. LippiTT. Not in the cotton business, to a large extent. 

Mr. Dalzell. To any extent? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. I would not say to no extent, but very slight. 

Mr. McCall. This is a very compact and clear statement, and 
seems to cover the whole case, but I would like to know whether it 
is on the more expensive or the poorer types of goods that you 
have the most difficulty in competing with the foreign makers? 

Mr. LippiTT. We have the most difficulty in competing with the 
foreign makers in those goods which involve the Jarger labor cost, 
and that, I think, without much regard as to whether they are the 
medium grades or the very finest. 

Mr. McCall. Could you state oflFhand in how many States the 
cotton manufacturing industry is an important industry? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. No, sir; it is a very important industry in all of the 
States of New England and in New York and Pennsylvania. Out- 
side of that I do not know. 

Mr. McCall. But how about the Southern States? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. In South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Alabama it is an important industry. 

Mr. McCall. Are there some very large mills in the South? 

Mr. LippiTT. Some very large mifls. 

Mr. McCall. And the internal competition between the manufac- 
turers is unfettered, is it? 

Mr. LippiTT. It is what? 

Mr. McCall. It is completely free ; there is no such thing as a com- 
bination? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. There is no such thing as a combination. The business 
is run by a very great many individual concerns. I think the census 
statistics will show you that there are a very large number of cotton 
manufacturing concerns in America. 

Mr. Dalzell. The product of the southern mills is different from 
the product of the New England mills, of course? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. To a certain extent. 

Mr. Dalzell. To what extent; how much different? 

61318— scHED 1—09 6 
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Mr. LiPPiTT. The product of the southern mills is mostly on the 
coarse end of the trade. New England used to make those goods, and 
the South took them away from us and we had to develop a new in- 
dustry to keep our mills running. 

Mr. McCall. You could not compete with the South in making the 
kinds of goods where a great deal of raw material was used in a given 
amount ? 

Mr. LippiTT. We were not able to. 

Mr. McCall. And where the labor cost was comparatively small? 

Mr. LippiTT. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. On what character of goods do you have the greatest 
amount of protection, figured on an ad valorem oasis? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. On the finer goods. You will see, as the schedule runs 
up there — ^as the yarns grow finer — the percentage of protection in- 
crease^. 

Mr. BouTELL. So that, taking the two sections of the country as you 
have described the condition of the trade to Mr. Dalzell and Mr. Mc- 
Call, New England gets a higher rate of ad valorem protection than 
the southern mills? 

Mr. LipPiTT. So far as they are making the finer grade of goods 
and more elaborate goods. 

Mr. BouTELL. That is the distinction, is it not? Is it not in the 
character of goods that they make in the southern mills and in the 
New England mills ? 

Mr. LipPiTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. The New England mills making the finer goods? 

Mr. LipPiTT. Yes. Of course, you understand, there are some 
coarse goods made in New England. 

Mr. SouTELL. I understand. 

Mr. LippiTT. But it is not a sharply defined line. 

Mr. BouTELL. But it would be true, as a general proposition, 
would it not, in the cotton schedules, that the goods which are most 
largely manufactured in New England get a higher rate of ad valo- 
rem protection than the goods most largely manufactured in the 
Southern States? 

Mr. LippiTT. I think it would. 

Mr. BouTELL. How many cotton spindles are there in the United 
States at the present time? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. I believe there are about 25,000,000. 

Mr. BouTELL. And of that 25,000,000 how many in the Southern 
States? 

Mr. LippiTT. About 1*0,000,000, I think. 

Mr. BouTELL. So that the South is beginning to crowd New "Rnp- 
land pretty hard on cotton manufacturing ? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. She has taught us a great deal about making cotton 
goods. 

Mr. McCall. Is it not the greatest manufacturing industry in the 
South, or have you not looked into that ? 

Mr. LiPPTTT. I understand so ; I am not an expert on figures. 

Mr. BouTELL. If it should so happen in the future that the for- 
eign demand for our raw cotton should fall off, thereby greatly 
increasing the domestic consumption and the number of mills, there 
would be, would there not, a very large increase in the cotton manu- 
facturing in the South? 
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Mr. LiPPiTT. I do not know that I can answer that question. It 
would depend upon whether they could find a market for their 
product. 

Mr. BouTELL. There would be just as much cotton manufactured 
in the country, no matter where it is manufactured. The question 
I ask is, if we manufactured more of our raw staple than we do now, 
so that there was an increase in the number of factories, there is no 
reason to suppose, is there, that the South would not have her pro- 
portionate share in that increase? 

Mr. LippiTT. No, sir. 

Mr. BouTELL. That is what I mean. 

Mr. LippiTT. There is every reason to believe that she would. 

Mr. BouTELL. And being nearer to the raw material, she has an ad- 
vantage in that way? 

Mr. LippiTT. Certainlv no disadvantage. 

Mr. BouTELL. And it she could get tnis skilled labor, the South 
could manufacture these fine, beautiful goods, such as you have ex- 
hibited to the committee. 

Mr. LipPiTT. I think so. 

Mr. BouTELL. That is all. 

Mr. LoNGWORTii. I do not know whether I understood Mr. Lippitt 
correctly to say that no large fortunes have ever been made in this 
business in New England? 

Mr. LippiTT. I thmk so. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. My impression is that most of the large New 
England fortunes have been made in it. 

Mr. LippiTT. We are not accustomed to very large fortunes in New 
England. 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. Then may I ask you what you call a large for- 
tune? 

Mr. LippiTT. I would regard a fortune of three-quarters of a bil- 
lion as a large fortune. 

Mr. Hill. That would be quite a moderate one for an Ohio man, 
would it not ? 

Mr. LoNGWORTH. I only asked the question because I thought it 
was rather an exaggerated statement. 

Mr. LippiTT. I do not think so. 

Mr. McCall. Yoti mean there are no manufacturers of very great 
wealth in New England? 

Mr. LipriTT. Yes; I mean to say if you compare the cotton in- 
dustry with others. 

Mr. Pou. Do you export any of your product? 

Mr. Lippitt. Very little. 

Mr. Pou. Where is that which you do export sent ? 

Mr. Lippitt. We do not export any of it directly. I have been 
told bv some of our customers, some of the jobbers, that they had ex- 
ported our goods. We did export some once to Honolulu. I think 
that is the only case where we exported any. 

Mr. McCall. At one time the cotton mills found a considerable 
market for their goods in China and Japan, did they not? 

Mr. Lippitt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCall. How is that trade now ; is it falling oflF or increasing ; 
what is the state of it? 
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Mr. LippiTT. That particular branch of the trade is a little out of 
my field. I do not make goods for that trade, but I understand that 
that particular trade is dull. 

Mr. Clark. How much did you say you would regard as a com- 
fortable fortune, three-quarters of a million, or three-quarters of a 
billion? 

Mr. Ltppitt. The gentleman asked me what I considered was a 
large fortune. I said I thought three-quarters of a billion was a 
large fortune. 

Mr. Clark. A billion? 

Mr. LippiTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Now, if the New England manufacturers have not 
made any fortunes, where did that colony of multimillionaires at 
North Adams get hold of their money ? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. That what? 

Mr. Clark. That colony of multimillionaires at North Adams? 
There are said to be more of them in that town than in any other 
place of its size in the world. 

Mr. Ltppitt. I am not a resident of North Adams, and of course I 
could not say. 

Mr. Clark. You never studied about that coterie of gentlemen up 
(here? 

Mr. LippiTT. No, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Let me ask you this question. The southern mills have 
practically crowded the northern mills, the New England mills, and 
all the rest of the northern mills out of the market, on the cotton 
yarns and the coarser grades of cotton cloth, have they not? 

Mr. LippiTT. Generally that is so. 

Mr. Clark. They are gradually going up in the grades of their 
manufactures, are they not? 

Mr. LippiTT. Yes, sir. 
- Mr. Clark. And it is not a wild speculation that in the course of a 
few years, in spite of all that can be done, the cotton industry will 
be transferred almost entirely to the South, is it not? 

Mr. LippiTT. That is something, of course, that I know nothing 
about. 

Mr. Clark. Do not the New England mill men themselves take 
that view of it, and are not a great many of them transferring their 
mills to the South ? 

Mr. LippiTT. I do not think so. 

Mr. Clark. If the cotton industry is not so very prosperous now, 
how does it happen that the Hon. Eugene Foss is fixing to build 
a $5,000,000 mill near Boston — at Chelsea, or somewhere there ? 

Mr. LipPiTT. I can not answer that, of course. 

Mr. Griggs. Are you engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods? 

Mr. LippiTT. I am a manager. 

Mr. Griggs. You are a practical man in the industry ? 

Mr. LippiTT. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. From what I have heard you say, I will ask you if 
this is your position : Is it not protection against the South that you 
need rather than the rest of the world? 

Mr. LippiTT. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Did you not say that the South is gradually crowding 
you out ? It has crowded you out of the coarser goods ? 
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Mr. LippiTT. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And they are coming up in the other grades of goods 
every year ? 

Mr. LippitT. To a certain extent ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. And you said they would finally reach as fine grades 
as you made? 

Mr. LippiTT. I do not think I said so. 

Mr. Griggs. You did not say that? 

Mr. LippiTT. No, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. They will make the fine grades, will they not? 

Mr. LippiTT. That I can not tell. 

Mr. Griggs. I understood you to say that. 

Mr. LippiTT. Nobody can answer that question of what is going to 
be done in the future. 

Mr. Griggs. They are going right toward it now ? 

Mr. LippiTT. Their business is developing very creditably all the 
time. 

Mr. Griggs. And your protection is much more than theirs, as it 
stands ? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. Not on the same fabrics. 

Mr. Griggs. I understand that, but the protection on the goods you 
make is higher than the protection on the goods they make ? 

Mr. LippiTT. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. And they are crowding you out of the market with 
them? 

Mr. LippiTT. If you will allow me to qualify that by saying to the 
extent that we do make finer goods ; the protection is greater on those 
goods. The schedules are adjusted to that end. 

Mr. Griggs. How old is the cotton industry in the United States? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. A little over one hundred years. 

Mr. Griggs. Then it is not an infant industry ? 

Mr. LippiTT. What is an infant industry ? 

Mr. Griggs. What is it? 

Mr. LipPiTT. I do not know what an infant industry is. If you will 
tell me what it is I might answer the question. 

Mr. Griggs. It is a new industry. 

Mr. LippiTT. It is not a new industry, but it is a continually grow- 
ing industry, and the fabrics and goods that are beine made in New 
England are continually improving. If you will take those which 
I showed you there, for instance, many of them are something 
unknown ten years ago. 

Mr. Griggs. You do not think you are old enough to live without 
protection ? 

Mr. LippiTT. No, sir ; I know we are not. 

Mr. Griggs. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Hill. Are we able to compete with the foreign mills where 
they make cotton cloth entirely ? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. I do not know. 

Mr. Hill. You do not ask any there? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Your competition is largely in the finer grades? 

Mr. LippiTT. Yes. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. I read in a consular report a statement that in cot- 
ton mills in Belgium labor was receiving but 18 cents a day, and that 
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cotton raised in the United States, paying high rates of duty, was 
being shipped over there and manufactured and brought back into 
the United States and underselling the same grades of goods made 
in the New England cotton mills. Is that right? Pardon me, but 
I did not hear all of your statement ; I did not get in in time. 

Mr. LippiTT. Yes, sir. A part of my statement was tiat the sta- 
tistics of the custom-house showed that the importation of cotton 
goods was continually growing. Therefore that statement, I pre- 
sume, would be correct. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Your strongest competition comes from foreign- 
made articles^and is caused by the proauction from very cheaply paid 
labor abroad? 

Mr. LippiTT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If that consular statement is correct, it occurs to me 
that an increased duty on that article, that finished product of the 
finer grades of cotton, would materiaUy stimulate the production of 
that product in this country from American-grown cotton. Would 
that be so? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. Of course there are certain importations; there is 
growth in the importations all the time. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. If it is true that we are exporting cotton to Belgium, 
and that they are making it up into the finished product by Belgian 
labor and brmging it back into the United States, and that it is being 
sold in competition with your product, do you agree with me that 
it would be a good plan to increase the duty on that finished article 
to compel the production of it in the United States, so that American 
labor and American capital could get that benefit ? 

Mr. LiPPiTT. Well, I am not appearing here to ask for an increase 
in the duties on the cloth clauses of the cotton schedule. I think 
that while there are importations going on under them, it is reason- 
ably regulative of the cotton trade. The importations are not so 
large that we feel justified in asking that the duties be increased, but 
we would not like to see them decreased, as we believe that any de- 
crease would certainly result in very much larger importations and a 
great deal more of our cotton being manufactured abroad and shipped 
back as finished goods, as we say. 



STATEMENT OF SAMUEL BOSS, OF NEW BEDFORD, MASS., BELA- 
TIVE TO THE COTTON CLOTH INDUSTBY. 

Tuesday, Decemher' 1, 1908. 

Mr. McCall. Pardon me, but were you elected a Senator last 
election ? 

Mr. Eoss. Yes, sir; in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, it struck me that this was an important matter from 
the viewpoint of our working people. As the gentleman who just 
asked that question brings to mind, I have been a member of the state 
legislature m Massachusetts for many years, and during that time 
have had occasion continually to work for better conditions for the 
workers, and since the first year of my advent in the state legislature, 
when a 58-hour bill was passed for the textile workers^ for the em- 
ployees who are working m mechanical establishments m Massachu- 
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setts, and since the last year Massachusetts has passed a 56-hour bill, 
and since I was largely active in advocating the passage of those 
measures, it appeared to me that it would be very proper for me 
to turn around on this occasion and unite with the manufacturers 
and ask that we be allowed to remain as we are as far as foreign 
competition is concerned. I am only going to take a minute or two, 
Mr. Chairman. I want to say in brief just this : The cotton industry 
is in rather a peculiar condition at this time, and has been for some 
years past. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years the Southern States have 
made very rapid progress in the manufacture of the coarser fabrics. 
As the result of that progress the Northern States are undertaking 
the manufacture of the finer fabrics, and in my opinion it has been 
a ffood thing for the country and a good thing for both sections; but 
it leaves us in this position, that the cotton industry is practically 
an infant industry at this time. The manufacture or coarser fabrics 
to a very marked degree is infant to the Southern States, while the 
manufacture of the fmer fabrics is infant to the Northern States ; and 
I want to say further that our people, the working people, are con- 
tinually advocating better conditions, shorter hours of labor, and we 
have afi we can contend with in the matter of home competition, with- 
out being brought face to face with the problem of foreign competi- 
tion. We have made very marked progress in the matter of bettering 
the conditions of our people within the last several years. Three or 
four of the New England States have passed short-hour legislation, 
have reduced their working hours to a 58-hour basis within the last 
five or six years. There is one remaining State, with the exception 
of one State which is not a manufacturing State to any considerable 
extent, and tfiat State, I am told, has pledged itself, or the parties 
have pledged themselves, to pass a 58-hour law within the next year. 
Massachusetts last year, or rather this year, voted that a 56-hour bill 
take effect one year hence. 

Mr. Chairman, not only with regard to hours of labor but with 
regard to other matters for the advancement of our working people 
we ask that the schedules of labor be allowed to remain as uiey are. 
We are trying to increase the benefits to our people. I may say here, 
while I think of it, the Southern States also have made progress in 
the reduction of the hours of labor and our people are trying now to 
secure better living conditions and higher wages, and I honestly 
believe that you will handicap us in this matter if the tariff schedules 
on cotton cloth are reduced. We ask only, Mr. Chairman, that they 
may be allowed to remain as they are. We think that any reduction 
would mitigate against our progress in the matter of better conditions 
and better wages, and at times might even result in reduced wages. 

Mr. McCall. You are the secretary of the International Mill 
Spinners' Association? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCall. Including those in this country and those abroad ? 

Mr. Ross. That includes the United States and Canada only. 

Mr. McCall. It is a very large organization of working men ? 

Mr. Ross. We comprise perhaps 90 per cent of all the mill spinners 
in the Northern States. In the Southern States the number of mill 
spinners is very small, and they are employed in bodies of two, three, 
five, and six, and in some cases more ; but ordinarily they are in such 
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small bodies as to render it hardly desirable to seek their organiza- 
tion, or at least the expenses would be too great for us to undergo 
organization. 

Mr. CocKKAN. I could not hear your last statement. 

The Chairman. He said the expense would be too great in small 
bodies of three or four for them to organize. 

Mr. CocKRAN. What expense would be too great? 

Mr. McCall. The expense of organizing. 

Mr. CocioiAN. The expense of organizing a union ? 

Mr. McCall. Yes. 

Mr. Ross. The number of spinners in the Southern States is so small 
and they work in such small bodies, that the expense of organizing 
them would be too great for our organization to undertake. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You mean to organize them into a trade union? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Is there any difference in the scale of wages paid in 
the southern mills and the northern mills ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, indeed ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs. Wliat difference is there? 

Mr. Ross. Well, perhaps not a great deal when you consider the 
amount of work performed by the northern mill spinner and the 
southern mill spinner. There is a material difference in the amount 
received, but the amount of work that the northern spinner performs 
is much larger than that performed by the southern spinner. 

Mr. Griggs. Then his efficiency would make up for the difference 
in the pay of the labor? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you would say that the labor cost was about the 
same in both sections ? 

Mr. Ross! You are asking me now with regard to the mule spin- 
ners ? 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. 

Mr. Ross. That would not apply to the other departments. 

Mr. Griggs. But you are representing the mule spinners, are you 
not? 

Mr. Ross. Not officially. I was asked regarding the mill spinners. 
I am their executive officer. 

Mr. BouTELL. Are not the Scotch and Irish operators in the North 
Carolina mills equal to any operatives in the world? 

Mr. Ross. I think they are. 

Mr. BouTELL. I think so, too. 

Mr. Griggs. Are not your mills largely filled with French-Cana- 
dians? 

Mr. Ross. Yes ; but they are not our mule spinners. Mule spinning 
is a skilled trade. 

Mr. Griggs. What percentage of the labor in the New England 
mills is Canadian? 

Mr. Ross. Not the mule spinners ? 

Mr. Guiggs. Of the entire number of operatives. 

Mr. Ross. It varies. In some it is higher than in others. 

Mr. Griggs. Just take New England, if you can. 

Mr. Ross. Perhaps 30 per cent. 

Mr. Griggs. Thirty per cent would be French-Canadians? 
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Mr. Eoss. Yes. I may be away oflF on that. That is just a rough 
guess. 

Mr. CocKRAN.- What is the actual average difference per day be- 
tween what is paid in the southern mills and the New England mills 
for mule spinners ? 

Mr. Ross. Per day? 

Mr. CocKRAN. Yes. 

Mr. Ross. If you will allow me, I will state it by weeks. 

Mr. CocKRAN. By weeks? 

Mr. Ross. Yes ; they are paid weekly. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Very well. 

Mr. Ross. I think it would be three or four dollars per week less in 
the Southern States. 

Mr. CocKRAN. What is the total pay? 

Mr. Ross. The average amount? 

Mr. CocKRAN. Yes ; the average pay. 

Mr. Ross. That would vary in the North from $14 to $20 per week. 

Mr. CocKRAN. In the South it would be $4 a week less? That is, 
it would be from $10 to $16? 

Mr. Ross. Well, now, it would be much more less than that. 

Mr. CocKRAN. How much? 

Mr. Ross. I do not think it would average in the South more than 
$12 a week— $10 to $14. 

Mr. CocKRAN. $10 to $14? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And yours is $14 to $20? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. Of course there are many more spinners in tlic 
North getting $14 and $15 and $16 than there are getting from $16 to 
$20. 

Mr. CocKRAN. It is about 25 per cent less in the South. Is that 
what you mean ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes ; about that. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I understand you to say that the efficiency of labor 
in the North, where it is organized, is so much greater than in the 
South that this apparent difference in the rate of wages is made up 
by the difference in the volume of production? 

Mr. Ross. I would not want to say that, Mr. Congressman. I would 
say that it was largely wiped out. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Largely wiped out ? That is, as far as you want to 
go? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pou. Senator, are you acquainted with the price of cotton- 
mill machinery abroad as compared with the price here in this 
country ? 

Mr. Ross. I am not, sir. I understand our mills here cost about 
three or four times more than they do in England. Of course, lots 
of our machinery is English made. 

Mr. Pou. Your understanding is that it costs, did you say, three 
or four times as much ? 
. Mr. Ross. Yes; three or four times as much. 

Mr. Pou. To build a mill in America as it would to build the same 
mill in England ? 

Mr. Ross. Yes, sir ; that is my understanding. 
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Mr. Pou. A considerable per cent of that c6st--the increase — ^is 
because of the protective tariff, is it not? 

Mr. Ross. Some of it is; quite a little, I should say. 

Mr. Pou. The duty on mill machinery is about 45 per cent, is it 
not? 

Mr. Ross. That would all depend on the amount of the English 
machinery that was introduced into the northern mill, of course. 
Some introduce much more than others. 

Mr. Pou. Yes. Is it not a fact that the manufacturers of the cot- 
ton-mill machinery in the United States are in a combination, and 
that the combination makes the same price to one man that it would 
to another? 

Mr. Ross. In the sale of its finished product? 

Mr. Pou. No ; in the sale of its machinery. I speak now of cotton- 
mill machinery. 

Mr. Ross. You mean the English manufacturers of machinery? 

Mr. Pou. No. I mean is it not a fact that the manufacturers of 
cotton mill machinery in the United States are into a combination 
to influence the prices? 

Mr. Ross. I do not know that, sir. I do not know ; I could not 
answer that question. 

Mr. Pou. You could not answer of your own knowledge ? 

Mr. Ross. No. 

Mr. Pou. But is not that your understanding? 

Mr. Ross. I can not say I ever heard of it before, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Let me ask you a question as to the comparison 
of this labor in the southern and northern mills. Most of the opera- 
tives in the northern mills, I think, live in good sized towns or in 
cities? 

Mr. Ross. Quite a number of them are, of course. Of course, we 
have many small villages up there. 

Mr. Underwood. And in the South they are mostly in small towns? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. And the cost of living is much greater to the 
operatives in the northern mills than in the southern mills? 

Mr. Ross. Yes; I should say it is higher. 

Mr. Underwood. In the southern mill town the operative has a 
house to himself and a garden where he can raise part of his food 
supply himself. 

Mr. Ross. Of course we have many small towns where similar 
conditions exist. Of course, people are better housed in the North 
than in the South. That is natural, because the climate is more 
severe. 

Mr. Underwood. The cost of fuel and clothing is much more to 
the northern man than to the southern man on account of the climatic 
conditions? 

Mr. Ross. Some higher, undoubtedly. 

Mr. Underwood. So that taking it all in all the southern operative 
makes about as much out of his wages as the operator in the north- 
ern mill, does he not? 

Mr. Ross. I should not think so. I do not think that is so. Our 
northern people are organized, and the organizations have done a 
wonderful work for the people. The southern people, I want to say. 
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are mighty fine people, and they are going to organize in the near 
future, and when they d© they will mightily improve their condi- 
tions. They will do it very rapidly. 

Mr. Underwood. But you think the climate equalizes this difference 
in the wages to a large extent? 

Mr. Ross. Well, yes; it does to a great extent. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, I want to ask you^ on another proposition, 
this question. The milling industry in this country originated in 
New England. The skilled operators in New England, when the in- 
dustry started in the South, the more highly skilled men, the most 
successful men in the operation of millwork. did not move South, did 
they? 

Mr. Eoss. No. 

Mr. Underwood. They were the men that remained at home ? 

Mr. Boss. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. And it took generations for you to train up a 
body of skilled men in your industry? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. And the result was that when the southern cot- 
ton mills commenced their operations they did not get the best men, 
but they got the second-grade men to go south to develop the in- 
dustry ; is not that a fact? Of course 1 do not mean to say that it 
applies in every case, but as a rule is not that a fact? 

Mr. Ross. As regards their ability to manipulate cotton machinery, 
yes. 

Mr. Underwood. I do not mean as to their character, but I mean 
as to their ability. 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. The higher skilled men had inducements that 
kept them at home? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. And the less skilled men were sometimes out of 
positions and went south to find a place; and it will take time to 
educate the mill operatives of the South to the condition of skill that 
you find in the northern mills? 

Mr. Ross. Exactly. 

Mr. Underwood. Is not that about the situation? 

Mr. Ross. That is about it. They manufacture the coarser fabrics, 
and we have undertaken the finer labrics, and both sections are now 
working along on those lilies, and they are both infant industries as 
to their respective sections. 

Mr. Underwood. As the generations come on and as the labor in 
the southern cotton mills is educated to the skill of the labor in the 
northern mills, do you not think yourself that may bring vhem to the 
average skill of the northern mills? 

Mr. Ross. The southern operatives? 

Mr. Underwood. No. As the development of the industry takes 
place in the South, the education of the mill operator from genera- 
tion to generation, after a while he will become as skilled as the 
northern operator, will he not? 

Mr. Ross. I question that. The northern operative will also 
progress, and hp has got such a big start on the southern operative 
now that he will keep ahead for a long time to come. 
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Mr. Undebwood. Has the operator in the northern mill reached 
his ultimate attainment as a skilled operative? 

Mr. Ross. Oh,- no, indeed. We are importing people from the 
other side, manj of whom have worked in mills on the other side — 
that is, in foreign countries. They are coming over to us in large 

?uantities every year, and we are continually manufacturing finer 
abrics, and more looms are being built to manufacture the finer 
fabrics, fabrics that we never manufactured in this country before, 
but always imported from other countries, largely from England. 
We are manufacturing those fabrics here to-day. 

Mr. Underwood. Do I understand jrou to say that the immigrants 
who are coming over here from foreign countries are more skilled 
operatives than the operatives in New Elngland factories to-day? 

Mr. Ross. Many of the English operatives are fully as highly 
skilled as the operatives in the xvlew England mills. 

Mr. Underwood. They are not more skilled than the New England 
operatives. 

Mr. Ross. More so than the average New England operatives. Of 
course many of them have come from places where there are no cot- 
ton mills; but the English and Irish are, many of them, people wiose 
fathers and grandfathers worked in the mills before them. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, as a matter of fact, it is a question of years 
of training for an operative to become skilled, or generations of train- 
ing before the operatives become thoroughly skilled in the business? 

Mr. Ross. Yes ; to manufacture successfully the finer fabrics. 

Mr. Underwood. And it is by reason of that skilled labor that the 
New England mills are manufacturing the finer fabrics to-day. 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. Not by reason of the natural conditions or im- 
proved machinery? 

Mr. Ross. I do not think so. It is because of the skilled labor and 
the fact that the South undertook the manufacture of the coarser 
fabrics to such a large extent that the North was practically forced 
into the manufacturing of the finer fabrics — ^that is, if it was to extend 
its industry. 

The Chairman. Those English skilled operators that come over 
here you say are more skillful than the average New England mill 
operatives. Will they do as much work as the average New England 
operative, as a rule? 

Mr. Ross. Do what? 

The Chairman. Will they do as much work in a day of ten hours? 

Mr. Ross. After they have been here a little while. 

The Chairman. What is that? 

Mr. Ross. They are governed by the speed of the machinery. They 
have to keep up with the machinery. 

The Chairman. They have got to keep up with the machinery? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

The Chairman. Whether they are in England or in this country? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. The machinery^ here is quicker than in other coun- 
tries. The speed is not always higher than that of the English ma- 
chines. The English run their looms much quicker than we do our 
looms, but in other respects the machinery runs heire much quicker 
than it does in other countries, outside of England. 
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Mr. Hill. In your judgment, as a labor-union man, are the mills of 
the South handicapped or helped by the longer hours of labor and by 
child labor? 

Mr. Koss. I certainly do not think they are helped by it. 

Mr. Hill. You do not think they are helped by it? 

Mr. Ross. No. 

Mr. Hill. They do not have any advantage over the northern mills 
by reason of their longer hours oi labor and by child labor? 

Mr. Eoss. They hav« very little, if any. 

Mr. Hill. I mean taking the whole thing, making a general 
average. 

Mr. Eoss. In my opinion, I do not think they have any advantage. 
I think they are beginning to realize that, inasmuch as they are giv- 
ing attention to decreasing the hours and increasing the ages of the 
children. 

The Chairman. They are learning things. 

Mr. Ross. Yes. 

Mr. Pou. What is the age limit for child labor in Massachusetts? 

Mr. Ross. It is 14 years, and 16 years for illiterates — that is, chil- 
dren who can not read and write simple sentences in the English 
language. The age limit for children who can not read and write 
the English language is 16 and for other children it is 14. 
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SENTING UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

Tuesday, December i, 1908. 

The Chairman. What is your business? 

Mr. HiBBARD. I am the general secretary of the United Textile 
Worlcers of America, but I do not appear here officially from that 
body. I was about to say that I regret very much that at our last 
convention we did not have the opportunity to have some kind of a 
resolution before us on which we could have gone on record as being 
favorable to the existing tariff conditions so far as they apply to the 
manufacture of textile goods. Speaking for myself, and I think I 
voice the sentiments of the members of our organization, I believe 
that anything that tends to promote the conditions of industry must 
of necessity help the operator, and it is with that idea in mind that 
I appear at this time. I believe that my people — and by that I mean 
the textile workers — do not desire any change in the tariff schedules 
so far as they apply to textile goods, and I think if I were to take up 
your time for an hour in elaborating upon anything that I might 
want to say, I could not put any better or any stronger statement as 
defining our position. We believe that if the tariff makes it per- 
missible or makes it possible for the industry to thrive, it puts the 
people who are trjnng to lead the operatives into a position where 
tiiey can demand for these operatives a higher rate of wages and 
better conditions, and that is my only reason for being here to-day. 

Mr. Hill. Do you speak for woolen operators as well as cotton ? 

Mr. HiBBAiuv I speak for all textile operators on silk, woolen, flax, 
or jute. That is, that is my official capacity. I am not speaking for 
them officially now. 
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Mr. CocKRAN. What is your particular position? 

Mr. HiBBARD. I am a cotton weaver. 

Mr. CJocKRAN. And your own special knowledge is of the cotton 
trade or cotton production? 

Mr. HiBBARD. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And the union which you represent extends to the 
operatives in all textile work? 

Mr. HiBBARD. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You do not speak as a member of the union, but as 
an operative? 

Mr. HiBBARD. As an individual. 

Mr. Pou. Are you acquainted with the price of cotton-mill machin- 
ery abroad and in the United States? 

Mr. HiBBARD. No; I can not say that I am. 

Mr. Pou. What is the difference in wages paid to English opera- 
tives and American operatives? 

Mr. HiBBARD. My whole experience has been in American mills. 
I came here as a youngster. But my parents worked in English mills, 
and while my father never ran more than two looms each, I never 
ran less than six myself, and I never ran more than eight. 

Mr. Pou. You are not acc^uainted with the price abroad? 

Mr. HiBBARD. No. Conditions have very much changed since I left 
there. 

Mr. Pou. You do not know what the condition is now ? 

Mr. HiBBARD. No, sir. 

Mr. Pou. The England mills have been rather prosperous during 
these last few years, have they not? 

Mr. HiBBARD. We want them to be prosperous. 

Mr. Pou. Well, I know. 

Mr. HiBBARD. i think they have been prosperous. 

Mr. Pou. Yes. Do you ^clare large dividends? 

Mr. HiBBARD. I do not know. All we could go by is the statistics, 
and the statistics of dividends do not always ten the true story. 

Mr. Pou. Do you remember the dividends that your mill, the mill 
that you are connected with, declared during the last year or two? 

Mr. HiBBARD. For the benefit of the member of the committee I 
want to say that I have not worked in a mill since 1893. I have been 
holding an official position since that time. 

Mr. Pou. I thought perhaps you were now connected with it. But 
do you know about the particular mill that you were formerly con- 
nected with; have you any knowledge of the dividends that it has 
been payiAg? 

Mr. HiBBARD. The last mill that I worked in, the Fall Eiver Iron 
Works Company — a peculiar title for a cotton mill — was owned 
by M. C. TJ. Burden, of New York, and I do not know that anyone 
has any knowledge as to what his profits or the dividends are. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Griggs. You say your father never ran over two looms ? 

Mr. HiBBARD. That is all. 

Mr. Griggs. And you never ran less than six ? 

Mr. HiBBARD. Yes; I never ran less than six nor more than eight. 
I mean to say that my father when he was in Engjand never ran 
more than two looms. After he came to this country of course he 
fell in with the usual proceeding and ran six or eight. 
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Mr. CocKRAN. What is the meaning of that? Does that mean that 
you could produce three times as much as your father or mother 
did in England? 

Mr. HiBBARD. No, sir; the speed of the loom in England is greater 
than the speed of the loom in America, but that is more than made 
up, in my estimation, by the number of looms run by the American 
operator. 

Mr. CocKRAN. What I want to get at is, do you mean that uni- 
formly, where the greater number of looms seems to be run, the pro- 
ductive capacity of the operator is correspondingly greater? 

Mr. HiBBARD. I would not say correspondingly, but it is ^eater. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That is, you would not say, of course, that it was in- 
creased twice? 

Mr. HiBBARD. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. But it is unmistakably greater? 

Mr. HiBBARD. Yes. 

Mr. Calderhead. Are the wages fixed upon a sliding scale accord- 
ing to the price of the product ? 

Mr. HiBBARD. Wfe are working now in Fall Eiver under a sliding 
scale fixed by the local secretaries of the unions and the manufac- 
turers of Fall Eiver. That is the only place that I know of where 
they are working under the provisions of a sliding scale. 

Mr. Calj)erhead. Wages are higher, or lower according as the price 
of the product is higher or lower? 

Mr. HiBBARD. There is a peculiar condition surrounding that slid- 
ing scale. The wages are based upon the margin of profit between a 
pound of raw cotton and 45 yards of the finished product, 64 picks to 
the inch — 64 square, I should say. Under that sliding scale the oper- 
atives would now be working,, or under the margin of that sliding 
scale the operatives of Fall River would now be working for 18 
cents per cut, but the manufacturers of Fall River decided to waive 
the putting into effect of an 8 j)er cent reduction, and left the wages 
where they were, 8 per cent higher than they would be under the 
sliding scale. 
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TO COTTON INDUSTRY IN THE SOUTH. 

Tuesday, December i, 1908. 
Mr. Tompkins. Mr. Chairman, in discussing the subject of laying 
a tariff for revenue or for protection, whichever it is, to stimulate an 
American industry, it should be considered, to my mind, whether such 
stimulation would have influence for the public welfare, in case of 
war or otherwise, and whether such stimulation would have an influ- 
ence on the welfare of a ^eat number of people, in many cases far 
greater than the number mvolved in the industry. I will call your 
attention to a change which has taken place in the Southern States 
to illustrate that the development of manufactures there is not alone 
important for the benefit of the manufacturer, but is exceedingly im- 
portant for the benefit of large proportions of the population. Fif- 
teen years ago, calling that dating back to the beginning of the build- 
ing of factories, cotton and otherwise, or about that time — I speak 
always in round numbers, sir — cotton was worth 5 cents a pound. The 
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oondition of the whole population with respect to living and general 
welfare was deplorable. In the fifteen succeeding years the factories 
have been built, until enough people have been drawn off the farms, 
out of the competition of producing a few staple crops, until cotton 
has reached twice 5 cents a pound, on a crop of 10,000,000 bales. For- 
merly, before the time of manufactures, it sold for $300,000,000. Now 
it sells for $600,000,000. The income of the cotton producer for iden- 
tically the same work has been doubled. And that is not the only 
benejfit. His perishable farm products have been made valuable. 
Formerly they had practically no value. 

A largje proportion of cotton producers have been turned from the 
competition of cotton production to being consumers of cotton. But 
to go back of that and show what a change has come about in the 
interests of the cotton farmer and the other farmers of the South, and 
speaking again in round figures onlj^, in the first decade that suc- 
ceeded the civil war we made 2,500,000 bales of cotton and got 4 cents 
a pound for it. In the second decade we made 5,000,000 bales and 

fot 12 cents a pound for it, which made $300,000,000. In the third 
ecade we made 10,000,000 bales of cotton and got 6 cents a pound 
for it, and got the same $300,000,000. In the fourth decade*, as manu- 
factures were developed, as people were drawn out of the competi- 
tion of this cutthroat business on the cotton farms, as the perishable 
products of the farm became marketable, the same 10,000,000 bales of 
cotton brought $600,000,000. Not only that, but the development of 
the business of cotton oil made $100,000,000 more, the value of the 
perishable farm products was $100,000,000, and I could go on and 
count up so that where the income of the people was formerly 
$300,000,000 it is now a billion and a quarter dollars. 

Now, if a degree of protection is necessary to the development of 
these manufactures, and it is essential that you should raise the 
revenue necessary to run this Government, which is, as they say popu- 
larly, about a billion dollars a year, then is it not better, is it not best, 
that that tariff should be so laid as to protect and develop the indus- 
tries not for the benefit of the manufacturer, if jou please, but to 
give one-third of the population of this country an income from farm- 
ing of a billion and a quarter dollars instead of $300,000,000 for 
identically the same farm products? I do not believe it is desirable 
to lay a tariff higher than is necessary to do this. I believe that a 
tariff in execess of what is necessary to bring about the best welfare 
of all the people is as wrong as a tariff that is too low to bring about 
that welfare, and I think that your committee will realize that if we 
have to raise the revenues necessary to run this Government, it is far 
better to so raise those revenues by putting a protective tariff on such 
industries as will not only be beneficial in themselves, but as will be 
advantageous in developing the welfare of a people who otherwise 
were living in poverty and distress. 

You have asked about the costs of some productions. In produc- 
ing cotton the cost of cotton at 5 cents a pound was 5 cents, and that 
meant a mighty miserable living. That meant a living that no people 
in the world ought to be brought down to, and to-day it would be 
difficult to tell what is the cost of producing cotton, because it would 
be difficult to measure whether people are living approximately as 
well as they ought to live or not in the fields producing cotton. In 
those old days one garment was the most that many people had in 
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the cotton fields, and the cost of producing cotton was shamefully 
below what it ought to have been because people had to live on less 
than what they ought to have had. 

Li laying j^our duties, it must be kejjt in mind also that where there 
are fixed duties there is an apprehension — and you may lay as much 
stress on this as you choose — ^that in the next five or ten years the 
cheapness of gold is going to reduce values so that the value of fixed 
tariffs is going to be very much lower ; that gold is going to be reduced 
very much in price. The statistics show that in the last ten years 
half as much gold has been produced as in the last four hundred years, 
and if we keep that up many years more gold will become cheap and all 
your tariffs will become less on the schedules where they are fixed in 
proportion. So in aU respects in laying your tariff you ought to lay 
it safely ; you ought to make it enough to be sure that the condition 
of cotton production in the South never gets again to where it was 
before the factories in the South were built, and you ought to also 
lay it particularly upon articles without which tliis nation can not 
do its best in case of war. 

I think that is the showing that I wish to make. The development 
of factories has benefited the farmer more than anybody else m my 
section. The farmer has been the biggest beneficiary of the tariff, 
if the tariff has done it, and all that is wanted is enough tariff, and 
no more than enough. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Wnat do you call enough? 

Mr. Tompkins. Enough to insure the building of the factories. 

Mr. CocKRAN. What figure would you suggest? 

Mr. Tompkins. I think that you gentlemen will have to hunt up 
the figures yourselves. If I did itj I would appoint a commission to 
hunt the figures, because I think it is an expensive and difficult propo- 
sition, and requires a great deal of talent. I will state this compre- 
hensive fact: We are very proud of the development of the factories 
in the South, and think they have had a most beneficent influence 
upon the people ; yet in the last three years England has practically 
put as manv spindles in operation as are in the whole South, When 
we think of our progress m the abstract it looks good, but when we 
compare it to that of England, we are going pretty 3ow. England put 
up ^out 8,000,000 spindles. I am again speaking in round numbers. 
She goes onto fine yams. She builds the Assouan dam in Egypt and 
makes enough cotton there to supply all the rest of these mills. JBeing 
on fine yarns, it takes but a few bales of cotton as compared with 
coarser yarns. You have heard from Mr. Lippitt that the Northern 
States have 15,000,000 spindles, and that the South has approximately 
10,000,000 spindles, and yet we spin as much cotton as they do, be- 
cause we are spinning coarser numbers. We spin about 2,000,000 
bales of cotton m the South, and England has almost as many spin- 
dles running on the product of the soil that she has put into cultiva- 
tion in Egypt, and 250,000 or 300,000 bales are enough, because the 
numbers are so fine. If I were in your places, I would put duties 
enough on the finer qualities of yarns and cloth both to give at least 
an opportunity to start those industries in this country, and then if 
England spends all the money necessary to develop that Assouan irri- 
gation scheme, which is a protective tariff to her industries, then I 
would give the sea island cotton people some tariff and equalize it. 
61318 — SCHED 1—09 7 
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Mr. CocKRAN. When I asked you what you would recommend, you 
answered that if your recommendation was followed a commission 
would be appointed to ascertain what duty should be levied. My 
question is just in the line of what such a commission would be com- 
pelled to do; it would have to ask practical men what the figures 
of a tariff should be. 

Mr. Tompkins. If you will find out what the cost of these new 
manufactures is in Enj^land, and what tariff would be necessary to 
offset the difference and what we would have to pay, we could tell. 
But that would not be enough. It is more complicated than I can 
answer, because it involves inherited skill and knowledge, and it 
brings up the question of whether we could take up the fine yarns 
and make them at all or not, no matter what the tariff was, because 
it might be with them as it is with other things. For instance, we 
can not make Italian music and sculptures in this country, no matter 
what the tariff is. 

Mr. CocKRAN. That is just what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. Tompkins. There iS the study of that (question. I do not 
think that I, being occupied in a vocation in which I have to make 
a living, could give the time necessary to find that out. But I would 
measure it by the results. When we get mills running in this country 
in competition with those of England, then we know we have got 
about the right rate of duty. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You are able to run your industry under the exist- 
ing tariff, are you not ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. The present tariff is entirely satisfactory so far as 
your immediate industry is concerned? 

Mr. Tompkins. My particular business is contracting engineering. 
I have some interests in cotton mills, but I have never actuafiy myself 
run a cotton mill. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I beg your pardon. I thought you were engaged 
in the cotton business. 

Mr. Tompkins. I am an officer, but somebody else generally runs 
them. I build a number and am pretty familiar with the general 
conditions. 

Mr. CocKRAN. In these mills with which you are connected as an 
officer the conditions are satisfactory? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Now when you speak of the wonderful growth of 
this industry in England, you are of course aware that in England 
trade is entirely free; there is no protection whatever? 

Mr. Tompkins. On cotton goods? 

Mr. CocKRAN. On any goods that are manufactured. 

Mr. Tompkins. England gets cotton just as cheap as we do. 
England gets it as cheap as Fall River. She does not need any pro- 
tection. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Why is protection needed by Fall River any mor§ 
than by England, if they both get their raw material on equal terms? 

Mr. Tompkins. For many reasons. 

Mr. Cockran. What? 

Mr. Tompkins Most of their spinning is done on machines that 
require great skill, of which we have very few in this country. They 
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have generally throughout their mills a degree of inherited skill that 
we have not attained the equal of yet, 

Mr. CocKRAN. Just stop there a moment. I want to go along with 
you as you state the matter. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. The advantage that England enjoys is in the supe- 
rior skill of her operators, according to you ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Well, yes; tha^ is one of the things we want to 
offset with the tariff, precisely. It is one of the factors. 

Mr. CocKRAN. One of the lactors. Let us examine that now. 

Mr. Tompkins. All right. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Do I understand that you advocate a scheme of 
tariff taxation by which inferior skill here would be enabled to com- 
pete with superior skill abroad ? 

Mr. Tompkins. If it was skill that required long training and in- 
heritance, I would, to enable us to get up to it without living in pov- 
er^ in the meantime. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You have heard the statement of the gentleman 
who preceded you, who stated that in this country an operator was 
vastly more efficient than he was in England in the cotton industry ; 
did you hear his testimony? 

JVu*. Tompkins. Yes; but I do not think you interpreted it as I 
understood it. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Perhaps I did not. Will you give me your under- 
i^anding of it? . 

Mr. Tompkins. The loom that his father ran was old and out of 
date at the time that he was running six. That loom has become old 
and practically out of date now, and some weavers run 20 and 25 
now ; but that is not in the extraordinary skill of the weaver, or that 
is not inherited skill; that is in the mechanical improvement of the 
loom in this country. 

Mr. Cockran. You must have overlooked the fact that I asked 
him specifically whether the productive capacity of the operator in 
this country was superior to that of the operator in England, and 
he said it was. 

Mr. Tompkins. The productive capacity of the operator becomes 
superior by the assistance of the improved machinery. It is a ques- 
tion whether his father might not have been as good a weaver as he 
was. I would not be surprised if he would not say that he was 
before the improved condition of the machinery and the limit set 
making it possible for him to tend six where his father could not tend 
but four. 

Mr. Cockran. Let me see if I understand you. 

Mr. Tompkins. There may have been trade unions influencing the 
thing to keep down the number of looms that a man should tend. 

Mr. Cockran. Your idea is that in England labor has a productive 
capacity superior to what it has in this country ? 

Mr. To3iPKiNS. They have advanced further between the time 
that he talks about his father running two looms and the present 
time than we have in this country. 

Mr. Cockran. Would you state it as a matter of fact, if you know 
anything about this industry, that the productive capacity of the 
English o^ crr.tors is higher than the productive capacity of American 
operators ? 
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Mr. Tompkins. When based upon knowledge and skill it is, but 
when based upon the improvement of American machinery it is not, 
and it depends upon which is which. 

Mr. CocKRAN. As a result of that, would vou be prepared to say 
that one was more efficient than the other; ana if so, which? 

Mr. Tompkins. You mean the labor? 

Mr. CocKRAN. I mean the productive capacity; the capacity to 
turn out a finished commodity. 

Mr. Tompkins. I do not know enouffh about English operators to 

r* ve an idea. It would require a number of accurate figures, which 
have not got. I can not answer the question as you put it. 

Mr. Cockran. All right; I understand. Now you say that a 
tariff that is excessive is as bad as a tariff that is inadequate; but you 
do not undertake to give an idea of what would be either an exces- 
sive or an inadequate tariff. 

The Chairman. He said there were other reasons why there ought 
to be a protective tariff. 

Mr. Cockran. That was not my question. 

The Chairman. No, but you seem to have wandered off from your 
original question. He started to answer and you interrupted him, 

Mr. Cockran. Did I interrupt your answer? 

Mr. Tompkins. I answered that half an hour ago. 

The Chairman. He answered this same question. You asked him 
his reasons, and he stated one, and then you spent half an hour or 
so asking questions about that. 

Mr. CtocKRAN. Whenever the light is turned on the time seems ex- 
ceedingly long to the chairman. If I have interrupted you at any 
time in giving an answer, I ask your pardon, and ask that you com- 
plete it now. 

The Chairman. You asked him about the matter of the difference, 
and why we should want a tariff. I do not recollect the form of the 
question, but the question was why did he want a tariff as against 
England? 

Mr. Cockran. Yes. 

Mr. Tompkins. Because of inherited skill, because of England's 
world markets, that she can handle her products in her own ships all 
over the high seas of the whole world, and if I had the time I could 
give you a great many others. 

Mr. Cockran. What I mean is this : To review the conditions, one 
of the important ones is the English merchant marine ? 

Mr. Tompkins. One of the important ones is the English merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Cockran. Do you think that English goods get any lower 
rates in English ships than the goods of England's competitors ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Tney get promipt delivery to all parts of the world. 
If we ship a bale of goods to South America, it is liable to go to 
Liverpool and lie on the docks for three or four weeks until they 
have not got any of their own to carry, and then they carry ours. You 
can not build up a business on that basis. 

Mr. Cockran. Do I understand that your conception of foreign 
trade is that an American bale, if landed in Liverpool, will be allowed 
to stay there until all English goods have been forwarded? 

Mr. Tompkins. I mean to say that we are very much handicapped 
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by the superiority of the English merchant marine and the in- 
feriority of our own. 

Mr. CocKBAN. I am asking you in what particulars that works a 
hardship. 

Mr. Tompkins. I have explained to you. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I am asking you now. Do I understand you to say 
that if a consignment of goods to South America is landed on a Liver- 
pool dock, those goods would be left there until all English goods of 
cvenr kind were exported and exhausted ? 

Mr. Tompkins. No; I did not say anything of that sort. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Can any merchant ship make any discrimination be- 
tween goods that are offered to it for shipment, based upon the place 
where they happen to have been manufactured ? 

Mr. Tompkins. If it was only a question of the American going 
to some f oreigji port having to go on an English vessel and sell in 
competition with an Engli^man on the same vessel, that would be 
a big handicap in itself. 

Mr. CocKRAN. It would be? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Although they would be taken on perfectly equal 
terms? 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Where would the handicap come in? 

Mr. Tompkins. If a man doing business in this town sent his drum- 
mer out in the other fellow's carriage, with the other fellow's drum- 
mer riding in the same carriage and saying that he brought this 
fellow out, how could the two of them be on the same level? 

Mr. CocKRAN. Do I understand you to say that if a purchaser is 
offered cloth, for instance, made by two rival manufacturers, before 
he decides which one he will give the preference to he will look up 
to see what kind of a flag is floating over their heads? Do they do 
that? Is that usually the way it works? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes ; I think they would. I think you would have 
precisely that thing. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You think so? 

Mr. Tompkins. The purchaser would not be literally looking at 
the flag, but he would be taking into consideration all the influences, 
jointly, which the flag represents, and it is a big influence. 

Mi. CocKRAN. Then it is on that conception of trade and the meth- 
ods of trade that you advocate these tariffs? 

Mr. Tompkins. That is one element. As I told you at the start, 
inherited skill is another element; and I think we could go on for a 
long time and show some points in which we had the advantage. 
But it is not in raw cotton ; it is not in having foreign markets ; it is 
not in having the inherited skill that those other countries have; 
and in all those particulars we are very much handicapped. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Now, you have completed your answer, have you, 
so that Mr. Payne will not charge me again with having interrupted 
you? 

Mr. Tompkins. I will take your side if he does. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I mean to say, you have given us all the reasons 

you have? , . , t n . 

Mr. Tompkins. No ; I have not I thmk I could give up a great 

many more. 
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Mr. CocKRAN. I should like to have you give them, 

Mr. Tompkins. I do not want to consume the time of the committee. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Oh, well, it is time very well spent. We are here 
just to make this inquiry. 

Mr. ToMPBJNS. I will make up a statement of them and send it 
back to you. I can do it better if I am not harassed with too many 
questions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CocKRAN. I do not want to put a single question to you that 
will harass you. 

Mr. Tompkins. I will take that back. You must excuse me. I 
did not mean it that way. I simply meant that under interrogation 
I might not do as well as I could in the quiet of my office. 

Mr. C!ocKRAN. That is right; and that additional information you 
will let us have? 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Tompkins, you live at Charlotte? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes ; Char'lotte, not Charlotte'. 

Mr. Clark. I beg your pardon ; it is a veir fine town, however it 
is pronounced. It is true, is it not, that North Carolina has perhaps 
made greater advancement in material development in the last eight 
or ten years than the majority of Southern States, to put it that 
way? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes ; I think so ; but there are many other Southern 
States that, might take exception to that way of putting it. We have 
made great progress. 

Mr. Clark. That can not be helped. What I am getting at is that 
North Carolina has made great progress. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. Do you attribute all of the progress that North Caro- 
lina has made from this lamentable condition which you stated — and 
I do not think you overstated it at all — ^that prevailed in the first, 
second, and third decades after the close of the civil war, to the estab- 
lishment of cotton factories in the South ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Very far from it; because there have been estab- 
lished over $100,000,000 worth of cotton-oil mills, which have had 
their influence in proportion; a whole lot of furniture factories; a 
whole lot of steel mills ; new railroads have been built ; and all of that 
has had an influence. 

Mr. Clark. I am glad to hear you say so. I understood you to 
intimate, or I thought it was a fair conclusion from what you said, 
that all of this uplift was produced by the establishment of cotton 
factories in the South. 

Mr. Tompkins. Factories, yes ; but I think if you will refer to the 
record you will find that I did not limit it to cotton factories. Still 
that is neither here nor there now. It is not the cotton factories, it is 
the diversified pursuits in manufactures and in commerce, both. 

Mr. Clark. That is a veiy philosophical remark and I am glad you 
made it. I believe in it. I wanted to ask you this question — this is 
what I was leading up to 

Mr. Tompkins (continuing). Due, perhaps, primarily to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, which you gentlemen helped us along in. 

Mr. Clark. It was due primarily to the discovery of America, 
was it not ? [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Tompkins. Well, then, you might as well go back to Adam, 
and be done with it. [Laughter.] It was, perhaps, due to Eve eat- 
ing the apple. 

Mr. Clark. You have evidently played poker in your time; you 
know how to raise a fellow. What I was leading up to was this: 
Charlotte is in the center of the great developed and undeveloped 
water power of the South, is it not? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Have you ever been able to apply electricity to any 
of the cotton-manufacturing industries down tliere or to any of the 
rest of them ? 

Mr. Tompkins. We have about 80,000 horsepower now applied 
in one big development — the Southern Power Company. In various 
smaller developments theretofore made we have gotten about 50,000 
more; and there are about 100,000 more in process of development. 
We will have water power equivalent to about 3,000,000 Chinese 
coolies, half of which is in operation now. 

Mr. Clark. That is the reason I asked you. You told me that 
once at the hotel in Charlotte. 

Mr. Tompkins. Then I am sorry I told you again. 

Mr. Clark. I am glad of it. Now, I want to ask you another 
question. 

The Chairman. You had better go down to Charlotte again. 

Mr. Clark. No; I got a good deal of information down there, and 
some money. 

Taking into consideration the fact that the Southern States have 
more water power undeveloped than all the rest of the country put 
together, and have a better climate for the purposes of work, and 
have the cotton on the ground, so that they do not have to pay freight 
rates to New England, or old England, either, or any other place, is 
it not inevitable that in a very few years the whole cotton industry 
will go South? 

Mr. Tompkins. The cotton industry can not come South without 
the people ; and we have not got the people. 

Mr. Clark. But the people are coming, are they not? 

Mr. Tompkins. No; far fewer New England people or any other 
people have come to the South in connection with these develop- 
ments than has been said. Literally none have come in connection 
with the cotton-oil industry and not 5 per cent of even the important 
ones of those engaged in the cotton industry. 

Mr. Clark. As soon as these New Englanders find out that they 
can make more money down there than they can up in New England 
they will all " light out " for that southern country, will they not? 

Mr. Tompkins. I want to assure them that they need not be asking 
for any protection against us. I am one of those who believe that if 
cotton can be landed in Fall Eiver as cheaply as it can be in Char- 
lotte (and it can), the people of New England are not going to be 
quitters in a business that they have as much opportunity to do as we 
have. The cotton will go to the people. It is like the manufacture 
of fine goods in Switzerland. The Swiss do not have to quit making 
Swiss muslin and Swiss embroideries and emigrate to this country. 
They can afford to pay to carry the cotton there, and they do. We 
have quite an uphill piece of work before us before we take possession 
of any very large part of the cotton-manufacturing industry, which 
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is a world industry, and which involves the movement of millions 
upon millions of people before it is seriously interfered with in other 
parts of the country. 

Mr. Clark. One other question, and I will quit you. Do you not 
know that every intelligent man in your part of the country and in 
mine believes and almost knows that, tarin or no tariff, high tariff or 
free trade, the future is ours in the commercial development of this 
country? 

Mr. Tompkins. The future is ours? 

Mr. Clark. The future is ours— the future belongs to the South 
and the Southwest as compared with the North ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I do not know that, and I do not believe that. 
[Laughter.] I believe we will have to compete for it now and in the 
future. There are many favorable conditions in New England that 
we have not got. One, for instance, is capital and cheap interest 
rates. 

Mr. Clark. But capital always follows profits. 

Mr. Tompkins. Oh, it will ^ow. We will not give up. 

Mr. Clark. We have the climate, and we have the free raw mate- 
rial, have we not? And they have the money and they have the 
manufacturing dtill ? I am talking comparatively, of course. 

Mr. Tompkins. We have not got free raw material any more than 
they have. They can get cotton in Fall Eiver just as cheaply as we 
can in Charlotte. 

Mr. Clark. They can ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly ; and they are doing it. 

Mr. Clark. They raise cotton all around Charlotte, do they not? 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly; but we pay just as much for cotton as 
they do in Fall Eiver; and Fall Eiver pays just as much as Man- 
chester does. Manchester can get her cotton from Galveston and put 
it in ships and brine it to Manchester as cheaply as Fall Eiver can 

Set it from New Orleans; and we have to pay the difference or we 
not get the cotton. We have to pay the same price. 

Mr. Clark. You do not undertake to say that the rates to Charlotte 
on raw cotton to be manufactured are as high as the freight rates to 
Fall Eiver, do you ? 

Mr. Tompkins. We pay the Mississippi price for cotton, plus the 
freight rate to Charlotte; and that is the price in Charlotte of the 
locally raised cotton. 

Mr. Clark. What do they pay ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Who? 

Mr. Clark. The Fall Eiver men? 

Mr. Tompkins. If I pay the same as they do, they pay the same as 
I do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Clark. I know ; that is a very simple proposition ; but do you 
say that the Fall Eiver man pays the same freight rate that you do? 

Mr. Tompkins. I believe he pays a little less from New Orleans and 
Galveston by water than we do overland from Mississippi to Char- 
lotte. 

Mr. Clark. I know ; but you are picking out the extreme point. 

Mr. Tompkins. No ; I am picking out the point that we are actually 
getting cotton from, where a great many people in my section buy 
cotton — in Mississippi, and ship it to Charlotte. 

Mr. Clark. They have to ship the cotton in the first place to New 
Orleans, do they not? 
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Mr. Tompkins. No; they can ship it direct overland by rail; and 
that is the way it comes to Charlotte. 

Mr. Clabk. I know; but do they ship it overland to Fall Biver, 
too? 

Mr. Tompkins. Sometimes they do, but I expect it goes mostly by 
boat. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Clabk. Take Vicksburg, for instance — ^I just happened to 
think of that. Can the Fall Eiver men get raw cotton from Vicks- 
burg at the same freight rate that you can get it from Vicksburg? 

Mr. Tompkins. I do not know about freight rates ; but I do know 
that we pay about the same price for cotton that the Fall Eiver peo- 
ple do, and that the Manchester people pay about the same. 

Mr. Clark. Is not this the truth of it: That you pay about the 
same per bale or per hundred weight, or whatever you sell it by, and 
that you pay that plus your frei^t rate ; and the Fall Eiver maii or 
the Mancnester man or anj other man pays the same price for the 
cotton that you pay, plus his freight rate i 

Mr. Tompkins. It all amounts to the same thing — ^that, in general, 
cotton costs delivered in Charlotte about the same price that it costs 
delivered in Fall Eiver or in Manchester. 

Mr. Clark. That is, counting freights in? 

Mr. Tompkins. Counting freights in. 

Mr. Clark. There must be something radically wrong about the 
freight business, then. 

Mr. Tompkins. We think so ourselves. 

Mr. Pou. I should like to ask you a question or two, if you please. 
You are familiar with the cost in England and in the United States 
of the kind of cotton-mill machinery that we use largely in the South, 
are you not? 

Mt. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. Pou. Will you please tell us the difference in the cost of spin- 
ning machinery, tor instance? 

Mr. Tompkins. England spins mostly with mule spindles, and we 
have ring spindles, so that it would be difficult to make the compari- 
son. The mills are entirely differently organized. They talk about 
a mill in England being worth $5 a spindle to build it new. In this 
country $20 a spindle is a rough way of speaking of the cost of the 
mill. In England they do not own any operatives' houses. They 
do not do any weaving. There are a whole lot of factors that enter 
into that comparison that would have to be considered before the 
answer would 1be intelligent at all. 

Mr. Pou. Is it not a fact that the protective tariff makes cotton- 
mill machinery considerably higher to the people of the United 
States? 

Mr. Tompkins. Why, certainly. If it did not, there would be no 
object in protection; and it acts on cotton goods in the same way, 
which is what we want here to-day. 

Mr. Pou. We have a common expression of " $20 per spindle," I 
believe? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. Pou. So that the cost of a 5,000-spindle mill would be $100,000. 
How much less could that mill be bought for if we had absolute free 
trade? 
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Mr. Tompkins. With English machinery? It would depend upon 
how you equipped it. You might buy one kind of machinery and 
make it come out one way, and buy another kind of machinery out of 
England and make it come out another waj^. But the duties on cotton- 
mill machinery vary from practically nothing up to 30 or 40 per cent. 
The average would be 15 to 20 per cent. We are brought face to face 
with the question of how much of that 15 per cent, if that is the right 
figure — and that is what I am telling you that I have not got enough 
figures by me to give you — ^how much of that is due to the difference 
in the American wage, and the American habit of living, and the 
American living in a house that is built for him, and a whole lot of 
questions of that sort. If you could formulate just what you want to 
know, I could take it, as in the case of the other question, and work it 
out to some intelligent solution. But I could not do it offhand in this 
way, because I have not got the facts. 

Mr. Pou. Do you think the cotton-manufacturing industry in the 
South receives any benefit from the protective tariff ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Why, yes. That is the thing we are here to talk 
about — to maintain a protective tariff on the ground that it does do 
good. 

Mr. Pou. I did not understand that you were talking about that 
particular industry in our particular section. I had not understood 
that you had specialized to that extent. 

Mr. Griggs. Mr. Tompkins, you stated a few moments ago, as I 
understood vou, that the product of the South had been increased 
from three hundred millions of dollars to a billion and a quarter. 
You did not mean by that that the price of the cotton crop had in- 
creased that much ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I meant that 10,000.000 bales of cotton, which I 
spoke of as being worth ten or twelve years ago $300,000,000, were 
worth last year over $600,000,000. 

Mr. Griggs. Yes. 

Mr. Tompkins. There are 600,000,000 for what we formerly got 
300,000,000 for. I meant that the cotton-oil product, which is a 
totally new asset and resource, is worth a hundred millions more. 
I meant that the perishable farm products made valuable by the con- 
sumption of the manufacturing population were worth a hundred 
millions more. You can build it to a billion and a quarter without 
any difficulty whatever ; and I think it is true. 

Mr. Griggs. I simply wanted you to itemize ; that is all. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. It is the general receipts from the most im- 
portant vocations in the South which formerly amounted to three 
hundred millions, and now amount to a billion and a quarter, and 
the influence of the diversified manufacture development, which takes 
them out of cut-throat competition with each other and makes con- 
sumers where they were formerly competitive producers, and in 
some cases makes new sources of income. 

Mr. Underwood. I should like to ask you a few questions on this 
proposition, Mr. Tompkins. 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly. 

Mr. Underwood. If I understood you correctly, you stated that in 
this last decade the price of the cotton crop in the South had increased 
from three hundred millions to six hundred millions; and you at- 
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tributed that to the increase of cotton mills or manufactories in the 
South. Is that true or not? 

Mr, Tompkins. No; not cotton mills — all manufactories; diver- 
sified occupations based upon manufacture and commerce. 

Mr. Underwood. The thing that fixes the price of cotton (we will 
limit the question to cotton, Because that is what we have under dis- 
cussion) is the demand for the article. You agree that the question 
of supply and demand is really, in the cotton market at any rate, 
the question that fixes the price, is it not ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Supply and demand; yes. 

Mr. Underwood. I said supply and demand. 

Mr. Tompkins. But not demand alone. 

Mr. Underwood. I said supply and demand. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes; all right. 

Mr. Underwood. And you attributed that to the increased cotton 
manufactories in the South? 

Mr. Tompkins. No; I did not. 

Mr. Underwood. And the building of railroads? 

Mr. Tompkins. I attributed it to the development of diversified 
manufacture — commerce and manufacture — of which cotton manu- 
facture is an important element. 

Mr. Underwood. The building of railroads and the building of 
steel plants and the development of other industries does not make 
any demand for cotton ; does it ? 

Mr. Tompkins. It makes consumption of cotton and increases the 
world's consumption ; and it does this 

Mr. Underwood. We will agree on that. 

Mr. Tompkins. If you please, I want to answer your question. 

Mr. Underwood. Certainly; go ahead. 

Mr. Tompkins. It aflfects the question of supply and demand very 
materially, because it curtails the supply. It takes so many people out 
of the production of cotton that we see it has increased very much less 
than it did in the first three decades; and therefore the increase is more 
due to the curtailment of the supply, which does not mean that the 
supply of cotton is less. I think I see your question already. There 
is more cotton produced now. 

Mr. Underwood. Certainly; certainly. 

Mr. Tompkins. But in the first three decades the production was 
doubled every ten years. In the last ten years it has practically re- 
mained the same ; and there is where the diminished supply comes in. 

Mr. Underwood. In the last ten years we have had two 13,500,000- 
bale crops, and at the beginning ot the decade it had never reached 
more than a 9,000,000-bale crop; had it? 

Mr. Tompkins. If it had increased in the same ratio as it did in 
fithe first three decades, we would have been making 20,000,000 bales 
•jof cotton right now, and it would be selling at 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. Underwood. But, as a matter of fact, the price of cotton is 
fixed in the world's markets, and not on our local markets ; is it not ? 

Mr. Tompkins. But the supply is fixed in our local markets, wholly 
- or so nearly wholly that whatever affects the supply from our market 
affects the world market. 

Mr. Underwood. Unquestionably ; but we will both agree that there 
has not been a diminution in the supply in the last decade. 
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Mr. Tompkins. There has been a diminished rate of increase — a 
very much diminished rate of increase. 

Mr. Underwood. But there has been a very large increase, whether 
the rate has been less or not? 

Mr. Tompkins. The rate is what counts, though, because the in- 
creasing rate of the world is continuing, and those very people who 
went out of the business and made the rate of increase less have be- 
come consumers and have increased the other end of your very propo- 
sition. It is regulated by supply and demand. Every man that quits 
the cotton field and goes into a steel mill or an oil mill or a woolen 
mill diminishes the supply, or the rate of increase of the supply, and 
increases the demand; and that is what has made the difference in 
the price of cotton. That is what has made the difference in the 
prosperity of the South. 

Mr. Underwood. Yes; but of course if the supply fell off in pro- 
portion to the increased demand, it would increase the price, ^ut 
the supply has actually increased. It is the world's market that 
makes the demand. The supply is local, but it is the world's market 
that makes the demand. Do we not agree on ttiat proposition! 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes; but it is the local market that makes the 
supply, and that is the biggest factor in this question of the change of 
price. 

Mr. Underwood. Wait a minute; I want to ask you this question: 

Mr. Tompkins. All right. 

Mr. Underwood. You spoke about the increase of the number of 
looms in England. Have not the English looms and the foreign 
looms increased very much more greatly in proportion in the last 
ten years than the development in the South has been ? 

Mr. Tompkins. How do you mean — ^increase in numbers or in im- 
provement? 

Mr. Underwood. In the amount of production, the amount of con- 
sumption of cotton. The loom consumes cotton. Has not the con- 
sumption of the looms in England and in other foreign countries 
increased very much more greatly than the amount of increase in 
the South? 

Mr. Tompkins. There has been a large increase. 

Mr. Underwood. It has been very much greater in proportion, has 
it not? 

Mr. Tompkins. England's spindles have increased from practically 
forty to fifty million spindles m the last decade, say. I am speaking 
from general knowledge, now, but without accurate" knowledge. 

Mr. Underwood. Relatively, though, I think we will agree (I think 
you stated this a while ago in your answer to a question) that the in- 
crease in the foreign looms has been much greater than it has been 
here at home. 

Mr. Tompkins. No ; I did not say that. 

Mr. Underwood. I understood you to say that. 

Mr. Tompkins. Perhaps in numbers — ^the increase in foreign spin- 
dles I stated ; not looms. I am not familiar with the loom business. 

Mr. Underwood. Now I want to ask you this question: I agree 
with you thoroughly that we are in a most happy condition in the 
South ; that we have come out of our adversities notwithstanding the 
high taxes that we have had to pay and a great many other loads that 
we have had to carry ; and the South is prospering and coming to tiie 
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front as no other part of the country is. But I want to ask you this: 
I noticed awhile ago that you referred to the increased supply of 
^old, and I judged from what you said that you believe in the quan- 
titative theory of money. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I do not know what that is. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Underwood. In other words, that the amount of basic money 
in the country is what measures the value? 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly, I think so. 

Mr. Underwood. I know that you are one of the best-informed men 
in the South, and of course you recognize the fact that in the last 
decade the amount of money in this country has increased from $22 
per capita to $35, and that the world's supply of gold has very largely 
increased in the last decade. Do you not think that that has had a 
very great effect on the price of cotton, cotton goods, and all other 
agricultural products? 

Mr. Tompkins. I do not think the increase of gold has gone far 
enough yet to more than offset the increase in the industrial develop- 
ment. I think that relatively we have approximately the same 
amount of money as we had before this great industrial development 
began. But if it continues ten years more, and we do not keep the 
industrial development parallel with it by protection or otherwise, 
then I think we will begin to see high prices, high interest rates, and 
inflation. But there are other people who are better students of 
finance than I am who think that we have not got too much money 
for what we are doing ; that we have increased to the extent that we 
have in proportion to the increase of money, and that we are going 
to keep on doing it. 

Mr. Underwood. Of course ; and I agree with you thoroughly. I 
think it is an excellent thing to have plenty of money in the country. 

Mr. Tompkins. That is rather speculative, however. 

Mr. Underwood. But as I understood you to say a while ago that 
by reason of the large increase of this basic money in the country 
we were increasing the price of the commodities of the country, and 
thereby lessening the rate of duty, or removing the protection by 
increasing the value of the article, due to the increased supply of 
gold. Is that what you said? 

Mr. Tompkins. I suggested that that was a consideration which 
was worth the attention of this committee. I did not make any pre- 
diction as to whether it would come true or not, because there are 
counter speculations. 

Mr. Underwood. If it is worth the attention of this committee, is 
it not worth the attention of this committee that in all probability 
the increased value of cotton, the fact that we are selling cotton for a 
higher price and at a larger profit now, is due to the increased supply 
of basic money in the country? 

Mr. Tompkins. It may be in a very slight degree; but it would 
only be in a very slight de^ee, because up to the present time the 
South has had a less proportion of the money than she ought to have 
had to do the business she has done. It has been done on a very lim- 
ited capital. And if we admit your proposition that it has had some 
influence, still we can not disregard the proposition that the drafting 
of so many people out of the production of cotton and into other 
fields of labor, making them consumers, making them consumers of 
perishable farm products, which give occupation to a great many who 
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were left in the cotton fields, has had an important influence and the 
most important influence and the most certain influence. It may be 
that the increasing production of gold has slightly stimulated the 
price of cotton, but as to the great increase, that 100 per cent increase, 
at least 90 per cent of it has been due to the industrial development oi 
the South, the drafting of her working population out of the cotton 
fields into the factories, and the factory population becoming con- 
sumers of cotton and consumers of perishable farm products, which 
are made by farmers who would otherwise make cotton. 

Mr. Underwood. Mr. Tompkins, I would like to ask you this ques- 
tion 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you think that the relative increase of the 
cotton crop and the increase in the price is greater than that of corn 
or of wheat or of the other agricultural products that in the last ten 
years have developed in value and in price and in the extent of the 
crop throughout tne confines of the United States, and are not con- 
fined to the South ? 

Mr. Tompkins. I think that in the last ten years, if the whole 
population in a corn-growing district or a cattle-growing district or 
any other agricultural district had continued to stay on the farm 
and do nothing but stay on the farm and produce com, or wheat, or 
live stock, as the case may be — if those sections had not developed 
diversified manufactures, com would be worth one-half what it is; 
and I think that the parallel between them and cotton is exact. 

Mr. Underwood. We agree on that proposition entirely; but I 
thought you were basing your arguments entirely on the develop- 
ment of the cotton mills in the South, irrespective of the growth of 
the country and the world. Of course we will agree that if all the 
world went to raising agricultural products, agricultural products 
would soon have a'verj small relative value. But now I want to 
ask you this question m reference to the- measure of the value of ' 
cotton: The value of cotton is not measured by the money in the 
South. The value of cotton is fixed in the Liverpool and the New 
York markets, is it not? 

Mr. Tompkins. The gold is not all in the South; but the value of 
cotton is a world proposition, and gold is a world proposition. 

Mr. Underwood. Undoubtedly ; out it is fixed in the markets of 
the world ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly; and if gold diminishes much in value 
its effect to increase the price of cotton in the South is all that I am 
talking about. 

Mr. Underwood. Certainly; we agree on that proposition, but it 
is not confined merely to the development of the South. It is confiiud 
to the development of the world, which fixes the price. 

Mr. Tompkins. Your remark, " We agree upon that proposition," 
reminds me of one I have often made — that we have got to raise 
enough revenue to run this Government by the tariff, together with 
some internal revenue. 

Mr. Underwood. I agree with you most heartily on that proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Tompkins. But I believe that 80 per cent of the people of the 
United States favor a tarilf for protection which incidentally raises 
revenue, or a tariff for revenue which incidentally protects; that 
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the difference between the two is the difference between tweedledum 
and tweedledee; that the so-called "free traders" are mostly the- 
orists; that if you should turn the Government over to them 
they could not run it, and if you should turn it over to the " stand- 
patters" you would not have it long. [Great laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Underwood. I am glad to say that I agree with you again. 

Mr. Tompkins. I am in favor of protection first. I would put pro- 
tection before the raising of the revenue, and if it a little more than 
raises the revenue I would re-lay it so as to protect American indus- 
tries. It has to protect American industries ; it has to raise the reve- 
nue ; it has to do both of those things. 

The Chairman. Do you still say " amen " over there? 

Mr. Underwood. No; I do not. [Laughter.] I think the impor- 
tant thing is first to raise the revenue ; the incidents may come after- 
wards. 

Mr. Tompkins. But you have got to have a tariff to raise revenue. 

Mr. Underwood. Yes ; I agree with you about that. 

Mr. Tompkins. Now, if you have got to do it what difference does 
it make whether we call ourselves, in politics, in favor of a tariff for 
revenue which incidentally protects or a tariff for protection which 
incidentally raises revenue ? Take a man who favors a tariff for reve- 
nue which incidentally protects — is there a man in Congress who, 
knowing that he had to raise so much money here, would not lay it in 
favor of American industries as against laying it on tea and coffee ? 
* Mr. Underwood. There is a distinction, though, Mr. Tompkins, in 
this : Some of our friends who believe in protection w^ould lay a tax 
that is prohibitive and allows no competition and raises no revenue ; 
whereas we who believe in a revenue tariff believe in producing some 
revenue for the Government at the same time that the tariff may 
incidentally effect the result that you desire. 

Now, there is one question aside from this theory 

Mr. Gaines. Are you talking about a tariff for revenue only, or a 
tariff for revenue with incidental protection? 

Mr. Underwood. A tariff for revenue is a tariff for revenue. The 
other result may follow ; but if it is laid for revenue it is laid pri- 
marily for revenue, and it is not necessary to go further. 

Mr. Tompkins. You can not help going further. 

Mr. Underwood. It will go of itself, though. At least the com- 
mittee does not have to carry it any further. 

Mr. Tompkins. You have to lay these tariffs. 

Mr. Underwood. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Tompkins. Are you going to lay a tariff on silk dresses, and 
so on, and tea and coffee; or are you going to lay it on the cotton- 
manufacturing industry, the industry of the South that raises the 
condition of the farmer 100 per cent m ten years? 

Mr. Underwood. I thought we agreed that the world's supply of 
gold had an effect on the tariff. But, Mr. Tompkins, I want to ask 
you a practical question about your milling interests there. The mills 
in the South largely produce the coarser fabrics, do they not ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Generally speaking, yes; but there are some mills 
now going on to finer numbers, and that is the purpose of talking 
to you about the finer numl^rs. I have no desire to occupy your 
time with speculative theoricii about matters which do not concern us 
practically. 
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Mr. Underwood. On that question of the coarser fabrics, I wanted 
to ask you where the mills of the South find their market for the 
coarser fabrics of cotton goods? 

Mr. Tompkins. Chiefly m the United States ; to a very limited ex- 
tent in China; and to a still more limited extent in a few foreign 
countries that it is hardly worth while to mention, because they do 
not amount to much. 

Mr. Underwood. Quite a considerable amount of the cotton fabrics 
that are produced in this country, and largely from the southern 
mills, find their market in the Orient to-day. That is a fact, is it 
not? 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly. 

Mr. Underwood. And in the Orient they meet the British goods in 
a free-trade market, on a competitive basis, and are able to compete 
on those fabrics in that market without a protective tariff; is not that 
true? 

Mr. Tompkins. That is true. 

Mr. Underwood. In that case, dismissing for the time being the 
question of a revenue tariff, which I agree with you on — I think we 
must levy a revenue tariff; but so far as a protective tariff is con- 
cerned, when we can meet our competitor, the English mill man, in 
the markets of the Orient and fight him on an even basis, does not 
that indicate that we would be able to survive whether we had the 
tariff or not? 

Mr. Tompkins. If conditions all remained the same ; yes. 

Mr. CocKRAN. You made one remark to Mr. Clark which I con- 
sider of the greatest importance, Mr. Tompkins. You stated that 
perhaps the most important element in the mdustrial growth of the 
South was the abolition of slavery. 

Mr. Tompkins. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CocKRAN. And by that I presume you meant that you found 
free labor much cheaper in the sense of being much more productive 
than slave labor? 

Mr. Tompkins. To say that it is much cheaper would involve an 
apparent contradiction, which, nevertheless, is not the case. We pay 
free labor, and we did not pay the slaves. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Exactly. 

Mr. Tompkins. The inferior initiative of the slave, the inferior 
energy of the slave — and I speak of the slave exactly as if he was a 
white man ; it would be applicable just the same — make the present 
condition far the most profitable and far the most in accord with 
modern Christian civilization. 

Mr. CocKRAN. In other words, you agree that the cheapest labor 
that was ever known (slave labor) was really the most expensive, the 
most wasteful ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Not the most expensive, but the one that led to the 
degeneration of the country. Before the institution of slavery was 
thoroughly established in the South, or more thoroughly established 
than in the rest of the country, we had diversified manufacturing 
interests. The section that I hve in was once the most progressive 
manufacturing section in the United States. In the time when we 
had free labor and diversified manufactures cotton ranged from 28 
cents a pound uj) to 44 cents a pound, without any constraining in- 
fiuence like the civil war, which carried it to 80 cents a pound. As 
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the institution of slavery grew, and as slaves began to be imported 
(and I will omit the reference to New England that is usually made 
in this connection), cotton went down, down, down, to 5 cents. 

The population and wealth of my State practically remained the 
same from 1830 to 1860, getting more and more under the control of 
slavery. There are people who think that white immigration stopped 
there because of the negro. It did not. It stopped because of the 
institution of slavery. They think that manufactures dried up be- 
cause of the negro. But they did not. We see manufactures re- 
vived in the presence of more negroes than we ever had before. So 
that it is this matter of making national laws to foster diverse occu- 
pations that is making it possible for us to get back to the position 
that we formerly occupied, relatively, in this nation. We have got 
a start there, and we do not want these favorable conditions inter- 
fered with. 

Mr. CocKRAN. Exactly. You agreed with me, I think, that this 
labor which cost nothing in the way of wages was in fact much less 
profitable? 

Mr. Tompkins. Much less profitable — ^that is a better way to put it. 

Mr. CooKRAN. It is the same thing to me. It was much less profit- 
able than free labor which is paid a daily wage ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Certainly ; 1 agree with you on that proposition. 

Mr. CocKRAN. I agree with you fully. 

Mr. BouTEMi. There are just two points I want to refer to in ref- 
erence to their effect upon the development of the cotton manufac- 
turing industry under protection in the South, and particularly in 
the State of North Carolina. According to the census. North Caro- 
lina has the smajlest percentage of population of foreign birth or 
parentage of any State in the Union. 

Mr. Tompkins. I have heard that said frequently, and I believe it 
is accurate. 

Mr. Pou. One- tenth of 1 per cent, is it not! 

Mr. BouTELL. According to the census, it is a mere trace; and your 
population is made up very largely of English, Scotch, Irish, Mo- 
ravians, and a few Huguenots. So that you have in North Carolina, 
have you not, as good a material as there is in the world to draw on- 
for educating these skilled mechanics in textile work ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes; and in the colored labor we have -a good 
labor to draw upon for the general work. Instead of the colored man 
being a disadvantage he is an advantage. It was the institution of 
slavery which was a disadvantage, not the colored man. So you can 
include him in your list of good laborers. 

Mr. CocKRAN. It is a free laborer's advantage? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. 

Mr. BouTELL. But I had particular reference to the development 
of the cotton manufacturing industry in North Carolina under pro- 
tection, when the time comes when they can make these finer classes 
of goods. 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes. We have as good material to make good labor 
as any part of the country has. 

Mr. feouTELL. Yes. The second point was this: Like niy friend 
Mr. Clark here, I also received enlightenment from North Carolina, 
and I wish we- had the time for you to tell this committee briefly what 
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you told me three and a half years ago at Charlotte in reference to 
the effect of the establishment of these manufacturing centers and 
villages upon education. But to put it in a question, it is true, is it 
not, that the development of these villages, in bringing in people from 
the isolated farms and mountain districts, has greatl]^ increased the 
number of public schools and of the school population in western 
North Carolina? 

Mr. Tompkins. Very much so ; and I am willing to answer at any 
length your question, if the patience of the committee holds out. 

Mr. BouTELL. I know it would interest them, Mr. Tompkins, if they 
could hear it ; but I wanted to bring out that point. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Gaines. We have not had the answer to that. 

Mr. Tompkins. I am subject to the instructions of the chairman. 
Shall I proceed to answer for five minutes? 

Mr. BouTBLL. I wish he could. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Tompkins. The influence of slavery in the production of cot- 
ton was to drive out our free white labor and develop emigration 
and put a stop to immigration. A great many of the most important 
men of the Central Northwest left the South during the period from 
1820 to 1860 to escape the institution of slavery. A great many free 
white people were left there without capital and without labor, and 
they became very poor and did not have schools. The laws which 
sustained slavery did not provide public schools, because they did not 
want them among the slaves. And there was a tide of other emigra- 
tion to the Southwest, carrying slaves with it. Mr. Lincoln was one 
of our northwestern emigrants. His origin was in North Carolina 
whether he was born there or not, and a great many others of the 
best population of the Central Northwest came from that Piedmont 
region originally. As the institution of slavery became more and 
more permanently established it left a large number of white people, 
who, since the civil war, have been brought into the factories out of 
log cabins in many cases and put in good houses — who have been 
brought from where they did not have any schools or social life into 
a condition where schools were provided and churches were provided 
and means were provided to improve the social life. I speak of the 
improvement, not alone to that class of people, but to all the white 
people of the South. When slavery fell, the effects of the civil war 
could have been recovered from as quickly as France recovered from 
the war with Prussia, but from the fall of the institution of slavery 
it took us a quarter of a century to recover, and Christian civilization 
was for a (quarter of a century in the balance. 

But having reestablished decent government under white judg- 
ment, there began a diversification of occupations. The colored man 
himself, who had been the slave and who had been one of the dis- 
turbing factors in the reconstruction period, became useful; and we 
have quickly worked out of a condition that was most deplorable for 
everybody into one in which everybody is making about all the im- 
provement he is entitled to. 

That is about the whole story. 

Mr. CocKRAN. It is the greatest phenomenon of history, is it not! 

Mr. Tompkins. It certainly is. 
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KUBIE, HEIHAliriir & CO., NEW YOSE CITY, WISH EXFOSTED 
COTTOir CLOTH ADMITTED DUTY FEEE. 

New York, Decerriber 10^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Committee on Ways and Meane^ 

Washington^ D, C. 

Dear Sir : I would recommend that in the proposed new tariff law 
a clause be incorporated whereby the value oi American cotton cloth 
exported for the purpose of being embroidered upon should not be 
dutiable when returned to this country. 

I have reference to the St. Gall, Switzerland, industry. At j)resent 
all the cotton cloth used in the manufacture of Swiss embroideries 
is either of English or Swiss make. The advantages to be derived by 
the United States in adopting a law as above would be (1) a demand 
for cotton cloth manufactured in this country; (2) the employment 
of thousands of hands in the cutting out and putting up of such em- 
broideries into pieces. 

The method as suggested is the one adopted by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment in relation to Switzerland in the same industry. Embroid- 
eries are made on 54-inch unbleached cloth, on machines, ranging 
from 44 to 10 yards. The cloth could be cut into strips of such lengths 
and stamped by United States customs officials with the date and the 
initials or the manufacturer before leaving this country and be identi- 
fied when returned to this port embroidered. 

The duty would be paid upon the valuation of the stitching plus 
the bleaching. The approximate number of people that would be 
employed by the different manufacturers in the cutting out and put- 
ting up, which would have to be done in this country and paid Ameri- 
can wages, could no doubt be supplied to you by the examiner in 
charge of this department in New York custom-house. 

Such a law would affect all manufacturers and dealers alike and 
would benefit the country by creating practically as yet an unexist- 
ing demand for American labor. 

If you wish further information regarding this, I would be glad 
to supply same at your request or if necessary appear in person before 
your committee. 

Yours, very respectfully, Martin Heimann, 

For KuBiE, Heimann & Co 
.^ 

STATEMENT OF EOBEET K. MACLEA, OF 79 WOETH STR^. . . 
TOEK CITY, EELATIVE TO COTTON CIOTF-^* ^^^<^- 

Saturday, De 
(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman 
The Chairman. What is your name, sir? -^nber of the leading 
Mr. MacLea. Robert K. MacLea. j^^s and exporters, who 

Mr. Chairman, I come here represer^'i before you in the shape 
merchants of New York City, cott-^_ reading, and to submit, I 
have requested me to put certain '^"^^ ^^}^^, perhaps ten minutes, 
of a brief, which I ask the ^ ^^^ ^^ ^sk m the matter I would 
think, six or seven exhibits* 
and any questions that yc 
be glad to answer. 
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The Chairman. The committee is hardly in shape to ask any ques- 
tions when they do not know what you desire to nave done. If you 
want to read a brief, vou may proceed. 

(Mr. MacLea read tne following brief:) 

Washington, D. C, December 19^ 1908. 

CiOMMITTEE ON WaYS AND MeANS, 

Washington^ D, C. 

Gentlemen : We, the undersigned committee, representing the lead- 
ing cotton-goods importing and a number of exporting interests of 
New York, respectfully call attention of your committee to the fol- 
lowing resolution passed at a meeting held in New York City De- 
cember 16, 1908, wherein the above-mentioned merchants assembled 
for the purpose of conveying to you through this committee their 
views in regard to the cotton-cloth schedule of the present tariflf. 

The following resolution was unanimously passed : 

I. WhUe we consider the present rates on cotton fabrics excessive for the 
requirements of this country, we do not advocate a change toward reduction 
except on a gradual, small percentage basis, should you see fit to advise a 
change. 

II. We respectfully ask that paragraph 313 be omitted from the next tariff 
schedules entirely, because its purpose is now found to work to a disadvantage 
to the government interests by prohibiting entirely the importation of a class 
of goods known as " lappets, or lappet weaves, or leno weaves," and any fabrics 
of similar nature except to a very limited amount of merchandise so small as 
to be of no importance. Furthermore, on account of litigations through the 
courts regarding this paragraph, it is a question whether the final court de- 
cision will not work the reverse way to that intended and allow only the col- 
lection of duties at a net lower rate than the ad valorem rates specified in the 
cotton schedule, paragraphs 304-310, inclusive. 

III. We desire to have you avoid additional paragraphs made to ostensibly 
cover certain productions outside of the regular cotton schedule which could 
be subsequently held to include a vast amount of fancy cottons not intended; 
for illustration, refer to suggestions by upholstery people in their brief filed 
with you December 1. The effect of such a paragraph worded as they put it 
would include all kinds of cotton goods which could possibly be used for up- 
holstery purposes, though 99 per cent of which would be used for other purposes. 

IV. We call to your attention that while domestic manufacturers claim they 
need the great protection given because of " increased " importations of fine 
goods, it is our belief that the importations are no larger than the natural 
increase of the use of cotton fabrics for general purposes in this country war- 
rants, and that such as are imported generally are only hi exceedingly small 
quantities at any time as compared with the amount turned out in this country 
if the same or similar article is made here. In other words, importations of cot- 
ton fabrics generally comprise novelties and large ranges of different ideas in 
small quantities. 

V. We suggest that paragraph 310 be worded to define more sharply its inten- 
tion, and should read as follows: 

" The term * cotton cloth,' or ' cloth,' wherever used in the paragraphs of this 
schedule, shall be held to include all woven fabrics of cotton in the piece or 
otherwise, woven on hand or power looms ^ whether figured, fancy, or plain, the 
warp and filling threads of which can be counted by unraveling or other prac- 
ticable means." 

VI. We ask that if you find changes advisable in the cotton schedules to 
increase revenue to the Government (irrespective of corrections) you will make 
the reductions on a gradual scale so as not to upset the business Interests 
throughout the country. 

KespectfuUy submitted. 

R. K. MaoLea, Ofudrmaiij 
e. s. hx^thokn, 
John Dakling, 
Committee Imp^ers and Exporters. 
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Mr. Gaines. Do you intend to leave out the words, " unless other- 
wise especially provided for" there? 

Mr. MacLea. Yes, exactly; and to put in the words "woven on 
hand or power looms." 

That petition is simed by a committee representing over 25 of the 
leading merchants of New York City. 

In this respect, Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit to you several ex- 
hibits, marked from "A" to " G," inclusive, and I would like to read 
one or two of them, carrying out our views, to give you an idea as to 
where this matter stands. 

The first article is all cotton unbleached cloth made in the United 
States. The American price, including manufacturer's profit, is 4J 
cents a yard. [Eeads :] 

Comparison : If made abroad at same price (but foreign price is higher, thus 
permitting large exportations to world's markets against foreign make) — 

Cents. 
Price, 36 inches 4. 875 

Plus 2i per cent for cases, packing, freight . 122 

4.997 
Duty 100/150 threads per square inch, under 4 square yards per pound, 
value under 9 cents square yard, is li cents per square yard 1. 50 

Landed cost - 6. 497 

Equals 33 per cent duty. 

Mr. Crumpacker. What is that produced for? I mean the Amer- 
ican fabric. What is the cost of production here, including manufac- 
turer's profit? 

Mr. MacLea. Four and seven-eighths cents a yard. 

Mr. Crumpacker. And the foreign product? 

Mr. MacLea. Costs more. 

Mr. Crumpacker. The foreign product costs more than nine-tenths 
of a cent a yard in the market here, to which you add 1^ cents a yard 
duty, making 6^ cents? 

Mr. MacLea. Yes ; making 6i cents. 

Another article, " Exhibit B,^' showing a bleached cotton, a plain 
weave. The manufacturers' price is 5f cents a yard. [Reads :] 

Comparison: If made abroad at same price (but foreign price is higher, 
thus permitting free and large exportations to world's markets against 
foreign malse) — 

Cents. 

Price, 36 inches ^ 5.75 

Plus 2} per cent for cases, packing, and freight . 14 

5.89 
Duty 100/150 threads, over 4 and under 6 square yards, per pound, 
value under 11 cents square yard, is 3 cents square yard 3. 00 

Landed cost 8. 89 

Equals 51 per cent duty. 

Both of these articles pay a specific rate of duty. 

Mr. Gaines. I do not know whether I am following you or not on 
this particular thing. If they can make the thing m this country 
cheaper than they can make it abroad, you would not import any of it? 

Mr. MacLea. We are selling that in the markets of the world suc- 
cessfully against the foreign makers. 
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Mr. Gaines. You seem to claim too much. If the cost of making 
here is so decidedly cheaper than the cost abroad, you could not im- 
port any if the duty was taken off, could you ? 

Mr. MacLea. Yes. 

Mr. Gaines. Wliy , and how ? 

Mr. MacLea. Because in England and Germany they make styles 
which we could then copy here, and they would be imported to a cer- 
tain extent merely because they would be different m pattern and 
design, the result of brain work only on the fabric. This will give us 
opportunity to keep it in the country. 

Mr. Gaines. Is this the kind of cloth that the paragraph you deal 
with now refers to? — 

The term cotton cloth, or cloth, wherever used in the paragraphs of this 
schedule, unless otherwise specially provided for, shall be held to include all 
woven fabrics of cotton in the piece or otherwise, whether figured, fancy, or 
plain, the warp and filling threads of which can be counted by unraveling or 
other practicable means. 

Mr. MacLea. It is not These exhibits that I am handing in are 
for the purpose of showing you something that I am leading up to 
and which we want to advocate, and that is, simplicity in the cotton 
schedule. The present schedule is very complicated indeed, so much 
so that for the eleven years of its existence it is constantly disputed, 
the appraisers themselves often being unable to determine under 
what particular schedule any piece of cotton goods may come. We 
are here advocating simplicity m this schedule. 

Mr. Dalzell. llie article Mr. Gaines refers to is made, you say, 
cheaper in this country than abroad? 

Mr. MacLea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzell. What do you propose as to the duty — to lower it or 
leave it as it is? 

Mr. MacLea. To let it alone. But we show you the facts that exist, 
showing the complications. There are fabrics of the most similar 
nature that pay different rates, varying from 25 to 75 per cent, yet 
they are similar in construction. 

Mr. Dalzell. There are no importations of this at all now, are 
there? 

Mr. MacLea. No, sir. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. What is your recjuest? What change do you want? 

Mr. MacLea. I have put them in the brief that I have read. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. In this particular exhibit that I hold, " Exhibit B," 
you say that the American price is 5f cents a yard, and that the com- 

E arisen, if made abroad at the same price — ^but the foreign price is 
igher, thus permitting free and large exportations to the world's 
markets against foreign makes — ^would be [reads] : 

Cents. 
Price, 36 inches 5.76 

Plus 2i per cent for cases, packing, and freight .14 

5.89 
Duty 100/150 threads, over 4 and under 6 square yards per pound, value 
under 11 cents per square yard, is 3 cents per square yard 3. 00 

Landed cost 8. 89 

Equals 51 per cent duty. 

Under the tariff, what duty would be charged on that particular 
kind of piece of cloth? 
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Mr. MacLea. On " Exhibit B " 3 cents per square yard. 

Mr. Dalzell. What is the price of it ? 

Mr. BoNYNGE. The American price, including manufacturer's 
profit, is 5f cents. 

Mr. MacLea. We do not know the foreign price, because we can 
successfully compete with the foreigner on that and can sell those 
goods abroad successfully. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. You have stated the foreign price to be 5.75, exactly 
.the American price, including the manufacturer's profit, and then you 
add to that 2^ per cent for cases, and then the duty, making a total 
of 8.89. But the foreign price, less packing, is precisely the American 
price, if I understand your figures. 

Mr. MacLea. Yes. We find, against English makes, that we can 
sell those goods successfully. 

Mr. Dalzell. I suppose the duty does not do any harm, but I do 
not see what good it does. 

Mr. MacLea. We show you the inconsistency of the rates of duty in 
the cotton schedule. 

Mr. Crumpacker. I understand you to claim that they are in- 
equitable and not harmoniously adjusted? 

Mr. MacLea. Yes; that they are inequitable and not harmoniously 
adjusted. 

Mr. Dalzell. I understand you attempt to show that they are 
irregular with respect to each other, but you are also showing at 
the same time that there is no necessity for it ? 

Mr. MacLea. That is not my purpose, however. 

Mr. Dalzell. Whatever may be your purpose, that is the result, is 
it not? 

Mr. MacLea. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Crumpacker. I notice in your brief that you state that the 
duties are highly excessive, but that you are not asking for a reduc- 
tion, excepting to bring about a more equitable arrangement in pro- 
portion to the cost and value. 

Mr. MacLea. Exactly. 

Mr. Gatnes. Is your remedy the substitution of ad valorem duties 
for specific? 

Mr. MacLea. Personally I think there should be a maximum ad 
valorem rate not exceeding 40 per cent and a minimiun rate of 25 
per cent. 

Mr. Gaines. Is that what you advocate in the brief? 

Mr. MacLea. No. 

Mr. Galnes. What do you advocate in the brief? 

Mr. MacLea. We ask that you do away with paragraph 313, which 
is something that has worked, in a way, entirely different from the 
way it was mtended, and which is putting a higher duty than was in- 
tended on a lot of cloths, namely, leno weaves and fancy Swiss weaves, 
that are not made in this country. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. What do you recommend in its place? 

Mr. MacLea. That it be wiped out, and should not be there. 

Mr. BoNYNGE. Under what paragraph, then, would the articles 
provided for in paragraph 313 be included ? 

Mr. MacLea. Paragraph 313 is a rider for paragraphs 304 to 310, 
inclusive. It was made to affect some of the goods m those para- 
graphs, and by its reading it has been construed to affect a great many 
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goods not intended to be included. It was originally made to affect a 
class of weaving known as " lappets," but it is held to include a vast 
amount of leno weaves and Swiss sprigs, which is unnecessary and 
which deprives the Government of revenue, any way. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Would we get as much revenue under paragraphs 
804 to 810 if paragraph 818 was wiped out? 

Mr. MacLea. We would get more. 

Mr. FoRDNBY. On the same quantity imported? 

Mr. MacLea. Hardly on the same quantity imported, because the 
goods that this is held to apply to are still in litigation in the courts, 
and it may eventually be shown that the total amount of duty that 
the Government would get would be less than the two combined, 
paragraphs 804 to 809, plus paragraph 818. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. The suits are begun and pending because you be- 
lieve the duties under paragraph 318 are too high? 

Mr. MacLea. I did not catch that. 

Mr. FoRDNEY. Is it because you think the duties are higher than 
they would be under the other paragraph? 

Mr. MacLea. No. Paragrapn 813 is a paragraph that reads so as 
to cover goods that contain other than the ordinary warp and filling 
threads introduced in the process of weaving to form a figure, 
whether known as lappets or otherwise. It says that such goods 
shall pay, in addition to the goods in the preceding paragraphs, an 
additional 1 cent per square yard if valued at not more than 7 cents 
per square yard, and 2 cents additional per square yard if valued at 
over 7 cents per square yard. They are still undetermined whetlier 
the groundwork of the fabric shall designate or determine the ad 
valorem duty or not. If the article costs 10 pence in England and it 
has this additional thread in it, which would make it 2 cents more 
under that wording, and it is so worded that the ad valorem duty only 
covers the groundwork of the fabric, the total duty collected would be 
40 per cent on the value of the groundwork and only 2 cents on the 
additional thread, which might be 40 per cent on 6 pence, the value of 
the groundwork — a duty of less than 40 per cent all told. 

The Chairman. I think you will have to come back after recess, 
Mr. MacLea. 

Mr. MacLea. I will just put in, then, these four or five other 
exhibits. 

The Chairman. Have you finished vour statement? 

Mr. MacLea. I was about to add the other exhibits and refer to 
them, Exhibits C, D, E, F, and G, all of which further illustrate 

The Chairman (interrupting). I notice that you do not specify 
under what clause the articles now .come in. 



Mr. MacLea. Exhibit C- 



The Chairman (interrupting). The one I saw did not state that; 
you say 50 by 56, not exceeding 100 threads to the indi. What does 
that mean? 

Mr. MacLea. The count per square inch. 

The Chairman. Then we can easily tell the clause it comes under 
in the tariff. 

Mr. MacLea. Paragraphs 304, 305, 306, and 307, each go upon the 
amount of threads to the square inch and the duty assessed accord- 
ingly, increasing every 50 threads. 

The Chairman. What is your business? 
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Mr. MacLea. Importer and merchant, and seller of American 
products — cotton goods. 

The Chairman. Why do you suggest this change? I understand 
it does not change the duty according to your idea. 

Mr. MacLea. It does change the duty. 

The Chairman. Does it make it higher or lower? 

Mr. MacLea. It makes it lower. 

The Chairman. How much lower? 

Mr. MacLea. Ten per cent, approximately. 

The Chairman. WTiat do j^ou mean when you say 10 per cent, ad 
valorem or 10 per cent reduction in the duty? 

Mr. MacLea. Ten per cent on the goods. 

Mr. Gaines. Do I understand your position is that the whole cot- 
ton schedule is not well proportioned, and in addition to that that 
clause 313 results in a duty being charged on kinds of cotton cloth 
which were not intended to bear any duty at all, and which do not 
come in competition with any similar American product? 

Mr. MacLea. They were not intended to bear any duty except 
under paragraphs 304 to 310, inclusive. 

Mr. Gaines. And were not intended 

Mr. MacLea (interrupting). To come under paragraph 313. 

Mr. Gaines (continuing). And pay a high additional duty as 
being cloth in which other than the ordinary warp and filling threads 
have been introduced in the process of weaving «to form a figure? 

Mr. MacLea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gaines. In other words, figured cloth is now paying a duty 
which, in your opinion, it was never intended to pay, because it does 
not compete with anything made in this country. Is that the idea? 

Mr. MacLea. Exactly so. 

The Chairman. You may file the exhibits with the clerk. 

Mr. MacLea. Very well. 



COTTON UPHOLSTERY FABRICS. 

[Paragraphs 304r^09.] 

BRIEF STTBMITTED BY DOMESTIC HANTTFAGTUSESS ASEINO EOS 
NEW CLASSIFICATION FOS THESE GOODS. 

Washington, D. C, Decemher i, 1908. 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D. G. 
Gentlemen: The undersigned represent domestic manufacturers 
of upholstery fabrics of various kinds, including furniture coverings, 
hangings, curtains, couch covers, table covers, etc. 

Condition of the industry. 

This is an industry which if allowed a reasonable protection would 
easily employ over 10,000 hands. 

Until 1903 imported cotton upholstery goods paid a duty of 45 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 322 of the present tariff act 
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as manufactures of cotton. The importers contested this classifica- 
tion and claimed that such goods were dutiable according to the 
number of threads per square inch, weight, and value, as provided 
in paragraphs 304 and 309, known as the countable cotton clauses. 
In this claim they prevailed (G. A., 6319 — ^T. D., 24352, and decisions 
therein cited), since which time these goods have entered the com- 
merce of this country on the same basis as ordinary colored cotton 
fabrics. 

The upholstery fabrics are essentially different from ordinary 
cotton cloths and were not in the contemplation of Congress in 
drafting the countable cotton clauses is evidenced by the goods them- 
selves, which require the attendance of an operator at every single 
loom, whereas in weaving the ordinary cotton cloth one operator 
attends as many as 24 looms. 

The effect of this ruling of the courts is that the highest duty im- 
posed on these goods is 40 per cent ad valorem and the lowest 30 per 
cent ad valorem. The domestic industry is demoralized, thousands 
of hands being deprived of employment, and considerable capital 
wasted. 

The largest manufacturing concern in this line was Hoyle, Harri- 
son & Kay, of Philadelphia, who operated over 300 looms and em- 
ployed 1,000 persons. They have been obliged to discontinue their 
operations. 

Within the present year the Oldham Mills, of Philadelphia, 
operating 150 looms, chiefly on the finer grades of goods, have closed 
for the same reason. This fine plant, less than ten years old, is for 
sale, so far without a purchaser. 

The Whitbridge Mills, of Philadelphia, have stopped making up- 
holstery fabrics. 

The Matred Mills, of Philadelphia, manufacturers of medium and 
cheap goods, about a year ago discontinued. 

We can enumerate many smaller concerns that have quit the manu- 
facturing business, some having kept on to the point of bankruptcy. 

That these conditions are not attributable to business depression 
is clearly shown by a steady growth in importations of these goods. 

There are in Philadelphia to-day 3,300 looms for the weaving of 
upholstery fabrics. Since 1903 not more than 1,100 have been pro- 
ducing their usual capacity. ^ 

Cost of labor and materials. 

Reference to the ofiicial statistics in point will show that wages in 
this country in this industry are three times as great as abroad. 

The American manufacturer does not spin the yarn he uses, for the 
reason that he employs too wide a variety of yarns, upon which 
there is a protective duty as high or nearly as high as on the fin- 
ished product. * 

The business is one of ever changing style, and the manufacturers 
are obliged twice each year to prepare new patterns. Sketches, de- 
signs, jacquard cards, and the making of new samples all form 
heavy items of expense here over what they cost abroad, where the 
industry is an old one and very generally distributed. 

These facts are well brought out by an 'examination with respect 
to an average specimen of upholstery fabric submitted, marked " Ex- 



.< 
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hibit A." This particular fabric represents a large part of the kind 
of upholstery goods imported. It is pattern No. 3952, from Def- 
frennes Duplony Freres, of Roubaix, France. Under the decisions 
of the courts before referred to, it is now admitted at 40 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 307. Statement follows: 

100 meters, at 3.10 francs, less 10 and 2 per cent, make 273.40 francs — 

market value equals $53. 61 

Duty at 40 per cent, ad valorem 21.20 

Freight 2. 43 

Foreign charges and insurance 1.22 

Custom-house charges 1. 50 

Landed cost 100 meters 79.90 

One hundred meters equals 109^ yards. Landed cost per yard 73^ cents. 

The cost at the mills of a like fabric produced here in the United 
States would be 811 cents per yard. 

Foreign protection. 

The American manufacturer of these goods has no export business 
to sustain it. He finds in every continental country of any impor- 
tance as an impassable tariff wall. Germany may be selected as an 
example. (See Kelly's Customs Tariffs of the World, edition of 
1908.) In Belgium, where these goods can be manufactured very 
cheaply, the producers find it impossible to export to France, on 
account of the prohibitive French duties thereon. 

Since the continental countries have seen fit to protect this indus- 
try in their own territory by the imposition of prohibitive duties, 
no sound reason can be urged why Congress should not profit by their 
example and save the busmess from its present stagnation. 

Proposed provision. 

Paragraph 316 of the Dingley Act reads: 

Curtains, table covers, and all articles manufactured of cotton chenille or of 
wbick cotton chenille is the component material of chief value, fifty per centum 
ad valorem. 

This paragraph was enacted oriffinally in 1890, a time when che- 
nille was largely employed in upholstery. Since that period chenille 
has practically disappeared from the industry. It has been replaced 
by these cotton tapestries, upon which we ask the same measure of 
protection. We propose the following to replace the present para- 
graph: 

Curtains, table covers, couch covers, cushion covers and tops, window, door, 
and wall hangings or draperies, portieres, tapestry panels and borders, lambre- 
quins, fabrics and tapestries for furniture covering, hangings, and decorative 
purposes, and all textile upholstery fabrics, in the piece or otherwise, manu- 
facture of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of cotton chenille, or of which 
cotton or other vegetable fibei* or cotton chenille is the component material of 
chief value, fifty per centum ad valorem. 

This provision, if enacted, would do no more than allow a fair 
basis 01 competition between the domestic and the foreign manu- 
facturer. It would benefit the consumer by allowing the domestic 
mills to compete with the imported fabrics. It would enlarge the 
revenues of the Government, smce it would not prevent importation 
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and would yield duties upon a luxurious article in some fair ratio to 
its value. Many of these goods are novelties, made possible by im- 

frovements in the art of weaving since the present tanff was enacted, 
t was never contemplated that fabrics of their intricate character, 
simulating closely as they do the hand work of earlier times, should 
be grouped with ginghams, muslins, shirtings, and the like. 
Our reasons for asking 50 per cent duty at this time are as follows: 
First. It requires a duty of 60 per cent to cover importing cost. 
Second. The hours of labor were reduced in 1905 from sixty to 
fifty-five hours per week without any reduction of wages, thereby 
increasing cost of production. 

Third. Since 1897 wages have been greatly increased, in some cases 
as much as 25 per cent 

Kammeblohb & Duffy, 

New York. 

(Appearing for the Orinoka Mills, Philadelphia; Stead &. Miller 
Company, Philadelphia ; Philadelphia Tapestry Company, Philadel- 

{)hia ; the Moss Rose Manufacturing Compan;^, Philadelphia ; Brom- 
ev Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia ; Binder & Ellis Company, 
Philadelphia; Rosenheim Brothers, Philaaelphia ; J. W. Barber & 
Co., Philadelphia; Whitelv & Collier, Philadelphia; (Jeorge Brooks 
& Sons, Philadelphia ; J. B. Ryer, Son & Co., Paterson, N. J. ; Bald- 
win Manufacturing Company, Bank, Md. ; A. Theodore Abbott & Co., 
Philadelphia; Thomas Davies, Philadelphia; Robert Lewis & Co., 
Frankford, Pa.; John Moore, Son & Co., Philadelphia; National 
Tapestry Company, Frankford, Pa.; Pennsylvania Tapestry Com- 
pany, Glen Riddle, Pa. ; R. J. & R. Ritchie Company, Frankford, 
ra. ; Thompson & Hallowell, Philadelphia ; Herbert Newton, Phila- 
delphia; and others.) 

TOWELS. 

[Paragraphs 305-309.] 

FRANK T. LEAKE, FOE CEETAIN HANTTFACTTTBINO CONCESNS, 
ASKS THAT TOWELS BE GLASSED AS PILE FABEIGS. 

Washington, D. C, November £7, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D. G. 
Gentlemen : We, the undersigned manufacturers of Turkish tow- 
els and towelings, find an ever-increasing difficulty in paying the 
wages demanded by the advanced state of art and at the same time 
meeting in competition the prices quoted on foreign goods of the same 
description. This has now reached a point where instead of weaving 
the higher class goods containing the large number of picks or wen 
threads (which represent time and labor) we are compelled to secure 
weight by crowding the reed with warp threads and reducing the 
picks or weft threads ([labor) in a cloth, thus making a less firm and 
more spongy cloth, as illustrated by Exhibit A, a coarse, loose-woven 
fabric crowded in the reed to secure weight at expense of labor and 
firmness, and Exhibit B, a fine, closely woven firm fabric; likewise 
Exhibits C and D, showing the same relative treatment. 
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Many of the lines, particularly of the finer grades, we are unable to 
make because of the greatly added labor eost and the lower rates of 
duty now in vogue, occasioned by the recent rulings of the Board of 
Greneral Appraisers. We submit that our fabrics are clearly "pile 
fabrics," ana entitled to duty imder the clauses Nos. 315 and 342, pro- 
viding for pile fabrics, and not as now, under cotton cloth schediiles 
305, 306, 307, 308, 309, as countable cottons, as illustrated in Exhibit 
E, showing first a cloth exhibit in condition for the market, clearly 
with a face of uncut pile; likewise Exhibit F, ready for the market, a* 
double-face pile fabric. 

Exhibits G and H show these same cloths pulled out for counting 
by unraveling so that what was previously 1 square inch becomes 
4 square inches or nearly its equivalent, clearly not an equitable way 
of arriving at a classification. We therefore petition that our fabrics 
be included and specified by name in the clause in the cotton schedule, 
I, affecting pile fabrics as follows: 

No. 315, plushes, velvets, velveteens, corduroys, Turkish towels, Turkish 
terry cloth, and all pile fabrics, cut or uncut, in the piece or otherwise, any of 
the foregoing composed of cotton or other vegetable liber, etc. 

Flax schedule J, No. 842, could remain as it is, provided the under- 
standing is the same as provided for in No. 315, Schedule I, that 
Turkish towels and Turkish terry cloth are classified as " pile fabrics." 
Frank Leake, for Star and Crescent Company ; P. J. Mas- 
terson, for Lafayette Mills Company ; John W. Ker- 
shaw, for John W. Kershaw Co. ; A. E. Marcerison, 
for W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co.; Michael J. 
Meehan, for Ward-Meehan Company ; Louis H. Fos- 
ter, for Louis H. Foster; Nelson Kershaw, for Nelson 
Kershaw. 



J. W. CAITNON, CONCOED, N. C, TIEGES A DUTY HIGH ENOUGH TO 
KEEP OUT FOREIGN-MADE TOWELS. 

CoNcx)RD, N. C., Decemher 28^ 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

CJuiirman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington, D. G. 
My Dear Snt : We have recently built at Kannapolis, N. C, one of 
the largest towel mills in this country for manufacturing towels, and 
we very much desire that the tariff on all foreign towels be made so 
that it will allow the American industry to expand and manufacture 
all the goods used in this line that are now imported ; and with the 
tariff high enough to keep out the foreign goods it would aid the 
American manufecturers to bring up their goods to the highest state 
of perfection, and also expand the industry so that all these goods 
would be manufactured in the United States, thereby giving more 
work for the American operatives and also a greater demand for 
cotton that enters into the construction of these towels. 
Most respectfully, yours, 

J. W. Cannon, President, 
Cannon Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. C; Can- 
non Manufacturing Company, Kannapolis, N. C., 
towels, sheetings, the celebrated Cannon cloth ; Gibson 
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Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. C, madras, 
blankets, etc. ; Cabarrus C!otton Mills, Concord, N. C, 
brown sheetings and domets; Franklin Cotton Mills, 
Concord, N. C., weaving yams; Patterson Manufac- 
turing Co., China Grove, N. C.; Patterson Manufac- 
turing Co., Kannapolis, N. C, brown sheetings and 
crashes; Kesler Manufacturing Company, Salisbury, 
N. C., brown sheetings and crashes; Wiscassett Mills 
Company, Albemarle, N. C, hosiery yams and weav- 
ing yarns and hosiery; Efird Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Albemarle, N. C., hosiery yams and sewing 
twines; Tuscarora Cotton Mills, Mount Pleasant, 
N. C, hosiery yams. 



TRACING CLOTH. 

[Paragraph 311.] 

THE REGINA HANTJFACTTTBINO COMPANY, EAST GREENWICH, 
E. L, ASKS AN INCREASE OF DITTY ON TRACING CLOTH. 

East Greenwich, R. I., November SO, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington, D. G. 

Gentlemen : We respectfully submit for the consideration of your 
honorable committee for tariff revision: 

First. The manufacture of tracing cloth used by draftsmen, archi- 
tects, and engineers for the making or drawing of plans for buildings, 
machinery, construction work, etc., sample of proauct being hereunto 
attached. 

Second. The schedule and paragraph of the present tariff law 
under which this product is now classed is Schedule I, paragraph 311, 
" Cotton cloth, filled or coated," duty thereon being 20 per cent ad 
valorem and 3 cents per square yard specific. 

Third. We desire this duty cnangea so as to retain the present ad 
valorem duty of 20 per cent and mcrease the specific duty from 3 
cents to 5 cents per square yard. Possibly tracmg cloth should be 
differentiated from the general head it now comes in under, " Cotton 
cloth, filled or coated," as its manufacture in the United States is a 
new industry here. 

Fourth. Reasons for asking the above revision are that our product 
is a new manufacture in this country and we are the only manufac- 
turers of tracing cloth in the United States. Many years of time 
and a large, sum of money have been spent in experimental work to 
accomplish the manufacture of this product. here, it being a secret 
process, the successful knowledge of which has heretofore been con- 
fined to Europe, and only within the past two years have we fully 
succeeded. We have during the present year completed the equip- 
ment of a new factory at large expense. 

Fifth. Our sole and only competitors are European manufacturers. 

Sixth. The average wages paid our labor are fully double or 100 
^er cent more than those paid in England, and we would conserva- 
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tively estimate that it costs us 50per cent more to produce the article 
in entirety here than it does in England. 

Seventh. Revision is asked to enable our infant industry in this 
country to be in only a fair position to compete with and not exclude 
foreign manufacturers for the trade in tracing cloth in the United 
States, without in any way working a hardship or injury through in- 
creased cost to the dealer or consimier, as our price to them will not 
exceed what they now pay for the popular English make. As a mat- 
ter of fact a larger percentage of profit is now and will continue to 
be realized by the dealer selling our product than is made on the pop- 
ular English article, possibly exceptmg the importers of such English 
make, who are restricted in number to a very few in comparison with 
the entire number of dealers, and it is said that such importers are 
precluded by contract from handling or dealing in any other make, 
seemingly to be a combination of a very few that tends to restriction 
of trade. It would seem that if our industry was protected it will 
in all probability eliminate such condition of restriction as has ex- 
isted, and work a benefit to a vast majority of dealers and to all con- 
sumers. Without the protection asked for to place us on an equal 
basis of cost of producing with the foreign manufacturers we will be 
obliged to discontinue the industry in this country, thus wasting and 
losing the many years of experimental work and large money ex- 
penditure that we have devoted to perfecting and establishing this 
new industry in the United States, and the tmited States will again 
be dependent solely on Europe for its tracing cloth. 

Eighth. Under the original tariff of 40 per cent the English prod- 
uct sold in this country for a much less price than it now does under 
the present so-called Dingley tariff, which is a reduction on the 
original, because at the time of passing the Dingley tariff there was 
no tracing cloth manufactured in the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Regina Manufacturing Company, 
By E. A. Palmer, President. 



COTTON HANDKERCHIEFS. 

[Paragraph 312.] 

AMERICAN MANUFAGTTTBEES OF COTTON AND UNEN HANDEEB- 
CHIEFS TIEGE RETENTION OP PRESENT DUTY. 

New York City, December 4^ 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

House of Representatives: 
The undersigned are manufacturers in the United States of hand- 
kerchiefs made froni cotton and linen and are interested in sections 
312, 339, 345, and 346 of the tariff act of 1897. Under the rates of 
duty imposed by these various sections the industry has flourished. 
They are the consumers of cotton and linen, laces and embroideries, 
which go to make up the various grades of handkerchiefs manufac- 
tured here. Not only has the industry grown during the last eleven 
years, but the article turned out has been cheapened to the ultimate 
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consumer, the product itself been bettered, and a great army of men 
and women have had employment at good wages. 

As to section S12. — ^Under this section unmanufactured cotton hand- 
kerchiefs pay a specific duty no less than 45 per cent ad valorem, 
being the same rate as the piece goods, and when hemstitched or 
otherwise improved there is a differential of 10 per cent, and a further 
differential of 15 per cent when initialed, embroidered, or trimmed. 
It is absolutely essential to the life of the industry in this country 
that this differential be maintained. Any change which should not 
provide the 10 and 15 per cent increase in the manufactured article 
over the piece goods would bring American labor in this line in direct 
competition with the labor, for instance, at St. Gall, Switzerland. 
The difference in labor cost here and there is about 125 per cent, and 
to take off or modify this paragraph without retaining the correla- 
tive differential, as here indicated, will mean a sacrifice of the women 
who are working in this trade. 

As to section 339. — ^This is the general section covering laces and 
embroideries and, among other things, handkerchiefs, and from this 
section the Government has derived an enormous revenue ; under this, 
more than any other section of the tariff act, is shown the tremendous 
strides that the whole industry has taken. In 1898 the importations 
amounted to $10,803,430.15, the Government receiving as duty 
$6,482,058.10. In 1907 there was imported $39,737,840.88, on which 
the duty amounted to $23,842,704.53. It is under this section that the 
great volume of handkerchiefs are scheduled and would come in, 
especially the higher grade articles, which, of course, are the higher 
priced. Compared with the handkerchief that would go to the aver- 
age consumer, the high-grade linen, embroidered, or lace handkerchief 
may be denominated a luxury. 

It is of the utmost importance to the domestic manufacturer that 
the 60 per cent duty on this class of goods be kept as it is, as it allows 
a constant and increasing effort to refine the grade of the domestic 
manufacturer and to allow him to improve his product. It brings 
into the market what may be termed the artistic side as to the matter 
of style and design, and makes a standard for the American manu- 
facturer toward which he is constantly striving. 

As to sections 345 and 346. — ^The section 345 provides that linen 
handkerchiefs in the piece shall pay 50 per cent ad valorem ; if hem- 
stitched, or imitation hemstitched, they shall pay 55 per cent. The 
differential of 5 per cent is a labor item covering the cost of prepar- 
ing these handkerchiefs for the consumer. Under section 346 prac- 
tically all cloths used by the manufacturers of linen handkerchiefs, 
collars and cuffs and shirts pay a duty of 35 per cent; the difference 
between 35 per cent and 55 per cent, as paid on the hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs, representing the actual difference between the price paid for 
labor in the United States and foreign countries. 

This industry has made important progress under this protection, 
as is shown by the importation of linen piece goods paving this rate 
of duty. In 1898 the importations amounted to $2,15Y,3M, and by 
1907 they had increased to $9,231,559. Practically all of this cloth 
was for the manufacture of collars, cuffs, shirts, and handkerchiefs. 
At the same time the importation of the i&ner grades of hemstitched 
handkerchiefs paying a rate of duty of 55 per cent under section 345 
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had increased as follows : 1898, $569,212 ; 1907, $1,001,161. Under the 
Wilson tariff the importations in the year 1895 or 1896 were about 
$1,000,000, bringing the Government a revenue of about $400,000 on 
a 40 per cent basis, as against a revenue of $550,639 in 1907 on a 55 
per cent basis. 

We think that these figures will prove that in protecting this indus- 
try the revenue of the Government has not suffered in any way, but 
in fact has been greatly increased by the duties collected on linen 
piece goods under section 346. 

It will be seen that these two sections so hand in hand — the raw- 
linen piece goods and hemstitched handKerchiefs — and it is urged 
that any change in one section should have a corresponding change in 
the other. 

It is suggested that the ad valorem duty of 35 per cent on linen 
piece goods under section 346 be not increased, for the reason that 
tiiere is at present a large demand for handkerchiefs, collars, cuffs, 
and shirts. made of these goods at popular prices, which would be 
greatly reduced if the prices had to be increased, resulting in a de- 
crease of the importation of linen and a consequent loss of revenue to 
the Government. 

Representing the generar feeling in the domestic manufacturing 
handkerchief trade, your petitioners respectfully submit that it is to 
the best interest of the Government, the people employed in the trade, 
and the manufacturer, that these sections be retained in their present 
form. 
Respectfully submitted. 

The Acheson Harden Co., James Harden, president; The 
International Manufacturing Co. ; John Glendenning 
& Co.; Newark Embroiderjr Works, H. Bowerman; 
Herrmann, Aukam & Co., Milton C. Herrmann, presi- 
dent; Hessel Raines Co., S. E. Raines; Standard 
Handkerchief Co., B. C. Robbins, president; H. Ro- 
senthal & Co., Harry Rosenthal, president. 



COTTON CORSETS. 

[Paragraph 314.] 

JOSEPH BECEEL & CO., NEW TO£E GITT, THINE THE PRESENT 
DUTY ON COESETS IS PEOHIBITIVE. 

New York, November S6, 1908. 
Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D, G. 
Gentlemen : In reference to tariff on corsets, we are both importers 
and manufacturers and are aware that a committee representmg the 
eorset association will appear before you. 

It is our opinion that the corset industry since the passage of the 
present tariff have found sufficient machinery to enable them to pro- 
61318— SCHED 1—09 9 
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duce the goods at a much lower rate, while the laboring class has 
benefited but little as regards wages, etc.; furthermore, all the large 
houses have l)een very successful and amassed quite a fortune. The 
entire importation is a very small amount compared with former 
years and is constantly growing less, due to a prohibitive tariff. The 
importation of cheaper goods has entirely disappeared, and in finer 
goods the American manufacturers have made great headway. We 
reel that a duty of 40 per cent would more than protect home pro- 
ductions. 

Yours, truly, Jos. Beckel & Co. 



THE COESET HANTJFACTTTBEBS' ASSOCIATION OF THE ITNITED 
STATES ASKS ADEQTTATE PROTECTION. 

Washington, D. C., December J, 190S. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen t We beg to submit to you on behalf of the Corset 
Manufacturers' Association of the United States, an association hav- 
ing among its members all the large corset manufacturers of the 
country, the fact that corsets should be properly and adequately pro- 
tected. 

There is absolutely no trust or combination among corset manu- 
facturers and the freest competition prevails. 

There is from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 invested in this industry 
in the United States, and the production is about $25,000,000 per 
year, and there are about 25,000 people employed in the manufacture 
of these goods. 

The wages paid for labor entering into the manufacture of corsets 
or corset materials abroad are seldom more than one-third of the 
price of labor paid here and never as much as one-half, and as the 
value of the laoor on the corset is about 50 per cent of the cost and 
materials about the same you will readily understand that the point 
where protection begins at the present time and where it ends is a 
very fine one, and the corset manufacturers feel that corsets should 
be adequatelv protected in view of the fact that materials are so 
largely taxed, and the labor paid in foreign countries being such a 
very small percentage of what is paid to the same class of operatives 
in this country the duty should remain as now ; but if the rate of duty 
on imported materials entering into corsets should be reduced a cor- 
responding reduction could be made in the rate of duty on the finished 
article. There are certain materials entering into the manufacture 
of fine corsets (which at the present time come into closest competi- 
tion with the foreign makers) , such as yarn-dyed and yam-bleached 
cloths, laces and embroideries, fine silk materials, etc., most of which 
are not made in this country at all, and when made in this country 
are made at a price just under the price of hnported materials. 

We therefore present the following schedule of duties on materials 
and the difference in the rates of wages, maintaining that no smaller 
rate of duty on corsets would give any protection to American labor 
or to American corset manufacturers. 
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^ The following are the rates of duty on the principal corset mate- 
rials: 

Cotton cloth, 35 to 40 per cent ; silk corset materials, 50 to 60 per 
cent; wool cloths, 60 to 100 per cent; thread, 40 to 100 per cent; corset 
clasps, 45 per cent ; corset wire, 45 per cent ; corset wire stays, 45 per 
cent ; corset lace, 60 per cent ; corset edgings and embroideries 60 per 
cent ; corset lacers, 60 to 75 per cent; silk ribbons, 50 per cent. 

SKILI.ED AMERICAN WORKMEN IN CORSET FACTORIES. 

Skilled male cutters earn from $12 to $21 per week; skilled sewing- 
machine operators, from $7 to $13.50 per week; skilled hand operators, 
from $6 to $12 per week; skilled examiners, from $6 to $12 per week; 
skilled overseers (female), from $9 to $25 per week; skilled overseers 
(male), from $15 to $40 per week; skilled aesigners, from $25 to $100 
per week; skilled boners, from $6 to $10 per week; skilled corset 
pressers, from $12 to $21 per week. 

WAGES PAro IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

England, 

Wages paid in corset factories in Portsmouth, England, show : Cut- 
ters, $3.50 to $8.50 per week; sewing-machine operators, $1.50 to $3.50 
per week; hand operators, $1 to $2.50 per week; examiners, $1 to 
$2.50 per week ; overseers (female) , $2 to $6 per week ; shippers, pack- 
ers, etc., $3 to $6 per week. 

Further English prices show : Cutters, 20 shillings per week; stitch- 
ers, 8 to 16 shillings per week; boners, 8 shillings per week; pressers, 
12 shillings per week; trimmers, 7 to 8 shillings per week. 

Similar rates of wages apply to the manufacture of the component 
parts of corsets. 

Germany, 

Four of the largest corset manufacturers in Germany report aver- 
age wages of experienced operators about 3 marks 50 (84 cents) per 
day, or about $5 per week, and the average throughout the factory 
is about 2 marks 10 (50 cents), or about $3 per week. Heads of 
departments 4 to 6 marks, or about $6 to $9 per week. 

The report from Saxony, where a large number of corsets are 
manufactured, shows that wages are a trine lower than they are in 
the centers just noted. 

Further information shows that in Germany German corset indus- 
tries pay about 62 cents per day for a day of twelve to fourteen 
hours. 

In Constatt experienced stitching operators (female) earn from 
8 to 12 marks per week, or $2 to $3; experienced cutters (men), 
15 to 20 marks per week, or $3.75 to $5 ; nrst-class designers, 30 to 
40 marks per week, or $0.50 to $10. 

Corset manufacturers having their factories in small towns and 
who make cheap goods pay from 20 to 33 per cent less than prices 
quoted. 
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Belgium. 

Reports from Brussels state that operatives earn from 2 to 5 francs 
per day; country districts, from IJ to 2^ francs; cutters, from 5 to 7 
irancs. 
Respectfully submitted. 

American Lady Corset Company, Detroit, Mich.; Artists' 
Model Corset Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Aurora 
Corset Company, Aurora, 111.; George C. Batcheller 
& Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ; Bay State Corset Company, 
Springfield, Mass. ; Joseph Beckel & Co., Brooklyn, 
Nt Y.; Benjamin & Johnes, Newark, N. J.; Birdsey, 
Somers Company, Bridgeport, Conn. ; Brewster Cor- 
set Company, Derby, Conn.; H Corset Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; Crown Corset Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Downer, Hawes & Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Empire Corset Company, McGraw, N. Y.; 
Ferris Bros. Company, Newark, N. J.; Gage- Downs 
Company, Chicago, 111. ; H. & W. Company, Newark, 
N. J. ; E. H. Horwood & Co., New York, N. Y. ; Jack- 
son Corset Company, Jackson, Mich.; Kabo Corset 
Company, Chicago, 111. ; Kalamazoo Corset Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Kops Bros., New York City, 
N. Y. ; Lay & Way Company, New York City, N. Y. ; 
Linehan Corset Company, Worcester, Mass.; Massa- 
chusetts Corset Company, Worcester, Mass.; A. P. 
McGraw Corset Company, McGraw, N. Y. ; I. New- 
man & Sons, New Haven, Conn.; Olmstead-Quaboag 
Corset Company, West Brookfield, Mass.; R. & G. 
Corset Company, South Norwalk, Conn.; Royal 
Worcester Corset Company, Worcester, Mass.; The 
Sahlin Company, Chicago, 111.; The Spirella Com- 
pany, Meadville, Pa.; Strouse, Adler & Co., New 
Haven, Conn. ; I. Strouse & Co., New Haven, Conn. ; 
Van Orden Corset Company, Newark, N. J. ; Warner 
Bros. Company, Bridgeport, Conn.; E. J. Weeks 
Company, Jackson, Mich.; Weingarten Bros., New- 
ark, N. J. 



JOSEPH BECKEL & CO., NEW YORE CITT, TAKE EXCEPTION TO 
BRIEF OF CORSET MANVFACTTTRERS' ASSOCIATION. 

New York, December 12^ 1908. 
Ways and Means Com3iittee, 

Wdshington^ D. G. 
' Gentlemen: We are in possession of a duplicate copy submitted 
to you by the Corset Manufacturers' Association of the United States. 
While we are a member of this association, we regret to say that we 
do not approve of the petition submitted to you. 

In the first place, we are not fully acquainted with the wages of 
European labor in the manufacture of corsets or corset materials. 
We are also satisfied that the petitioners are unable to get figures 
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from Brussels, as we are the American agent of the largest firm 
there, and they would even refuse to give us their figures of labor, un- 
less we especially requested it for this certain purpose. 

The wages paid for labor in Europe is certainly over one-third of 
the amount paid here — in many instances over one-half. As we 
stated to your honorable body before, the machinery which is used 
in the production of corsets m this country has materially reduced 
the price of labor, while abroad the work is principally done by hand. 

The following are the rates of duty on the principal corset mate- 
rials : There are some cotton cloths imported, out the proportion to 
domestic goods is a very small percentage. This also applies to silk 
corset materials. 

Wool cloths are absolutely not imported and have not been under 
the present tariff. 

Thread used in the manufacture of corsets is entirely domestic. 

Corset-clasp importation can not be over 1 per cent of the product 
used in this country. 

Corset wire is absolutely not imported. 

Corset-wire stays, no importation. 

Corset edging and embroideries are all imported. 

Corset lacers, importation would not amount to 1 per cent of the 
quantity used at the present time. 

Silk ribbons also are a small percentage. 

SKILLED AMERICAN WORKMEN IN CORSET FACTORIES. 

There are very few machine operators who earn over $10 per week, 
principally below this amount. 

Skilled hand operators the same. 

Skilled overseers (female), very few, if any, are paid $25 per week. 

Skilled overseers (male), very few, $40 per week. 

There are very few skilled designers, there may be a few, who earn 
a trifle over $25 per week. 

In reference to English prices of manufacture, one of your peti- 
tioners, Weingarten Brothers, are now employed in England, and 
would probably be able to give you a fair idea of the labor paid in 
that country. 

In reference to Saxony, where a large number of corsets are manu- 
factured, these goods are so poorly made that there is absolutely none 
imported into this country, and even though the tariff was much 
lower, it could not be done. This also applies to Constatt. 

Reports from Brussels from a conversation witli our manufacturers, 
the report as to wages, are absolutely not true, the same being much 
higher. 

In conclusion we wish to state that some of the manufacturers in 
this country also pay very small wages, as goods are sold as low as 
$2.50 per dozen. Even this year when we are suffering from the effects 
of a panic every corset manufacturer of prominence has made some 
money, and doubt if any of them have lost any. This is in addition 
to their personal living, and some of them require a great many wants 
for this purpose. 

Yours, very respectfully, Jos. Beckel & Co. 
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LADIES' COTTON GLOVES. 

[Paragraph 314.] 

AMEEICAN HANUFACTITBEES STTBHIT COHFABISONS OF FOR- 
EIGN AND DOMESTIC COSTS IN THE MANUFACTTTEE OF USLE 
AND OTHER COTTON GLOVES. 

Washington, D. C., December 10^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington, D. 0. 
Dear Sni: Comparative cost of ladies' cotton gloves sold at whole- 
sale at $1.50 to $1.76 per dozen pairs, made of No. 80 combed yam, 
weighing 8 ounces per dozen pairs : 







United 
States. 


Yam 


10.28 
.15 
.26 
.12 


$0.40 
.25 


Other material 


Wages 


95 


Mill expenses 


.15 








.80 


1.76 



Cents. 

Difference in cost 95 

Duty collected 40 

Comparative cost of a lady's lisle glove, sold at wholesale at about 
$2.50 to $2.75 per dozen pairs, made out of 160/2 lisle yarn, weighing 
about 10 ounces per dozen pairs : 



Yarn 

Other material. 

Wages 

Mill expenses.. 



United 
States. 




Difference in cost $1.35 

Duty collected . 68 

Cotton gloves are now classed as cotton wearing apparel, and are 
assessed under paragraph 314 of the Dingley Act. 

Inasmuch as the present rate of 50 per cent ad valorem is absolutely 
inadequate, and inasmuch as the law about to be framed is supposed 
to protect American industries to the extent of the difference between 
the Ajoaerican and the foreign cost (to say nothing of a margin of 
profit), we respectfully ask that your committee fix a rate of duty 
on cotton- gloves that will make it possible for us to get at least a 
share of the American trade, and that will put us on a competitive 
basis with the European mills, who are now monopolizing this par- 
ticular industry. With this end in view, we would suggest that cot- 
ton gloves be taken out of their present classification and made duti- 
able under a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

Gloves and mittens, including those commercially known as " fabric gloves," 
composed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, finished or unfinished, valued at 
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not more than one dollar per dozen pairs, eighty cents per dozen pairs; valued 
at more than one dollar and not more than one dollar and fifty cents per dozen 
pairs, one dollar per dozen pairs; valued at more than one dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen pairs and not more than two dollars per dozen pairs, one dol- 
lar and fifty cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than two dollars per dozen 
pairs and not more than three dollars per dozen pairs, two dollars per dozen 
pairs; valued at more than three dollars per dozen pairs, eighty per centum 
ad valorem. 

The above to be the minimum rates, and the maximum rate to be 
20 per cent ad valorem in addition to all the foregoing. 
Most respectfully submitted. 

Niagara Silk Mills, 
By J. S. Shanahan, President^ 

North Tonawanda^ N, Y. 
Clark Textile Co., 
By J. H. Clark, President^ 

Saratoga^ N, Y. 
The Gloversville Silk Mills, 
By Albert M. Banker, President^ 

Gloversville^ N, Y, 



VELVETS, VELVETEENS, AND CORDUROYS. 

[Paragraph 315.] 

WELUNOTON, SEAES & CO., BOSTON, TTBGE THAT THEEE BE NO 
EEDTICTION OF DUTY ON PILE FABEICS. 

Boston, December S, 1908. 
To the Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 

Was king ton J D. C. 

Dear Sir : Presuming that there will be some further consideration 
of the cotton schedule, we take the liberty of giving you a few facts 
in regard to velveteens and corduro3'^s, hoping that in any report 
which is made there will be no reduction in the tariff recommended 
on these fabrics. 

It is only within a few years that the manufacture of velveteens 
has been started in this country, they previously having been made 
principally in England and France. These goods, as you know, are 
first woven on specially equipped looms; the races are then cut by 
hand, an operative being aole to cut 150 yards race cut in one week, 
or 300 yards slip cut in one week, this work being done by female 
operatives from 14 to 20 years of age. The cutting of a lump (150 
yards) of slip-cut velveteens can be done for 12s. ($3) in England, 
whereas the same work in this country costs more than double this 
price. The cutting of a lump of race-cut velveteens could be done for 
$5 in England, and in this country it also costs double this price. 
After the goods are cut they pass through various stages of brushing, 
singeing, and dyeing before they are ready for market, the great 
item of cost in these processes also being labor, and although the 
operatives are paid well in this country we are competing in cutting 
velveteens with almost the cheapest labor in Europe. 

The above facts will also apply to corduroys, except that on ac- 
count of the goods being coarser and heavier it is possible to cut 
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them by machinery, which is being done in this country. But here, 
again, labor is the principal item, the goods passing through from 
20 to 25 processes in the finishing alone, and the labor in the finishing, 
plants in this countij is paid lust about double the wages paid in 
the finishing plants in England. 

If in the consideration of this matter you would like any further 
facts or figures, we should be most happy to furnish them. 
Yours, very truly, 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 



THE GOCHECO MANUFACTTTBING COMPANY, BOSTON, THINKS 
PRESENT DITTY ON COTTON VELVETEENS NECESSAEY. 

Boston, December 5, 1908. 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D, C. 

Dear Sir : Understanding that on December 4 there is to be a hear- 
ing on the subject of duties on cotton velveteens, I beg to say in behalf 
of the Cocheco Manufacturing Company, of Dover, N. H., that this is 
an industry only recently started in this country, and has not as yet 
been sufficiently developed to enable it to compete with foreign manu- 
facturers if the duties on this class of goods should be reduced. In 
the cost of manufacturing in this country I think labor probably 
represents approximately 75 per cent of the total cost, and so far it 
has not been fully demonstrated that the present duty enables us to 
more than meet foreign competition. 

Should you so desire, I can furnish figures to show this, and prove 
that it would work a serious hardship on this really infant industry 
to reduce this present schedule. 

Yours, truly, H. de F. Lockwood, Treasurer, 



THE NEW YOEK MILLS STATE THAT THE COEDTIEOY AND VELVET 
INDUSTRY ABSOLUTELY NEEDS PEOTECTION. 

New York City, December i, 1908, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D, C. 

Gentlemen : We desire to submit the following information to aid 
the committee in a revision of the tariff. We are interested in pro- 
tection on certain lines as set out below, but we believe that a rea- 
sonable reduction of tariffs on the ordinary yarns and cloths, such as 
we make, would not materially injure the business. 

Any reduction of the tariff on corduroys would be disastrous on 
accoimt of the great amount of labor involved in the manufacture 
of this cloth as compared with other cotton products. 

We make three products — hosiery yarn, ordinary cotton cloth, and 
corduroy cloth. The cost of ordinary hosiery yarn is made up of— 

Per cent 
Cotton. 67 

Labor 15 

AU other expenses 18 
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This is for high-grade hosiery yams. The gray cloth that we 
manufacture is made up of — 

Per cent 
CJotton 60 

Labor 20 

Other expenses 20 

Corduroy is made up of — 

Per cent. 

Ck>tton 25 

Labor_^ i^ 40 

Other expenses 85 

The rate of wages paid in Europe is about one-half less than in 
the United States ana the skill of the foreign operator on this class 
of goods is much greater than here, on account of the manufacture 
of corduroy containing so much hand work. 

The corduroy and velvet industry in this country is practically 
in its infancy, not being over 20 years old. It requires great skill 
on the part oi the operators, and we have not as yet commenced to 
reach the point of production that our foreign competitors have. 

Some of the prices paid in Europe are as follows : 

In a cotton mill a card-room hand receives $5 a week; in this coun* 
try $8 a week, which is 37 per cent less m Europe than here. 

A spinning- room operative receives in Europe not over $4 a week ; 
in this country it averages about $7 a week, a difference of 43 per 
cent less in Europe. 

Weaving.-^Iii Europe a weaver receives about $5.50 a week, while 
in this country an operator will average about $9.50. The European 
scale is about 52 per cent less. 

Finishing operations, — On corduroy a cutter in Europe receives 
about $4 a week; in this country he will average about $9 a week, 
being 35 per cent less in Europe. 

Jig men in Europe receive not over $5 a week; in this country, $7.50 
a week; 35 per cent less in Europe. 

The crossing machines in this country are tended by boys, whose 
ay in Europe is $2 a week; in this country, $4.50, being 55 per cent 
ess wage in Europe. 

In the dressing and singeing rooms, the pay in Europe is $4.50 a 
week ; in this country, $7 a week, being 36 per cent less in Europe. 

In a finishing room in Europe the pay is $5 a week, while in this 
country it is from $7.50 to $9 a week, a difference of 35 per cent less 
in Europe. 

Our best information is that in all departments in the manufacture 
of corduroys, with the exception of the weaving, European labor will 
accomplish more^ work in a week than our hands. In the weaving 
department this is reversed in this country, as our weaving machines 
are superior to the English and the operator runs more looms. 

The wages taken above for comparison with the American wages 
are taken from the English districts, where they pay a higher wage 
than thejr do on the Continent. However, the skill of the English 
operator is greater than on the Continent. 

Our profits on the corduroy business since we started, some ten 
years ago, has shown from 5 to 7i per cent, which is not a sufficient 
profit for the capital invested and the manufacturing risk taken. 

The difficulties of the business are largely due to the great risk 
taken in turning out corduroy cloth \fith the class of help that we 
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have, as we have to teach all our hands this business and it takes 
years for them to become proficient in some of the branches. 

Fine yarns, — We believe as a general proposition that the tariff 
on fine yarns and cloth woven from fine yarns should not be touched, 
as the manufacture of these involves a large portion of labor. 

Any reduction of the schedule of corduroys as it at present exists 
would be disastrous to the corduroy business in this country. 

The New York Mitxs, 
J. P. Campbell, Assistant Treasurer. 



HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

[Paragraphs 317, 318, and 319.] 

THE AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY, NEW BRITAIN, CONN., STTO- 
GESTS NEW CLASSIFICATIONS AND RATES. 

New Britain, Conn., December i, 1908, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washirbgton^ D, C, 

Gentlemen: During the entire history of the company since its 
organization in 1868 it has been our desire to make everything in the 
higher grades of knit goods, and our aim to make everything the best 
of its kmd. 

No effort or expense has been allowed to stand in the way of the 
attainment of the company's ideal, which is to make our products 
unsurpassed by any in the world, as to the careful selection of ma- 
terials, painstaking workmanship on the most highly developed and 
costly machinery. 

We confidently claim that the words " No better in the world " on 
our registered trade-mark stand for a fact, that our goods are unsur- 
passed in appearance and wearing qualities by those made in any 
other country, and that they are suited to the wants of those whose 
clothing is oi the highest class. 

Previous to the advent of this company, the finest grades of knit 
goods had been imported from Europe, and the company met at the 
outset the well-known prejudice agamst American-made articles on 
the part of wealthy people, who use goods of the highest grade ex- 
clusively. The same feeling exists to-day to a certain extent, and it 
makes the marketing of the product of the company especially dif- 
ficult, even with the assistance of the present tariff; and we contend 
that the schedules should be so arranged as to make it possible to fully 
compete with finest goods made in foreign countries, and thus take 
the place of such goods which are so largely imported now. 

All of the cotton stockings, hose, and half-hose manufactured by 
this company are what are called in the trade " full-fashioned goods,'* 
in which the shape, or fashioning, is formed during the Imitting 
process by the transference of stitdies in narrowing or widening the 
article during the knitting. 

The materials used are the finest grades of cotton, lisle thread, and 
mercerized yarns. 
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The machinery necessary is very costly, and it requires a large ex- 
penditure of money to establish a plant. 

This knitting machinery also requires that the operator, or knitter, 
should be a very skillful man, who is a good mechanic, with years of 
training as a knitter. 

The production of full-fashioned hosiery, especially in the light 
weights and fine gauges, which we manufacture exclusively, is neces- 
sarily slow, and the item of labor in knitting, seaming, dyeing, and 
finishing is a large proportion of the cost of the finished goods, while 
the expense for superintendence and supervision is very much more 
than for the cheaper and ordinary goods, which can be produced on 
less expensive machinery, with ordinary labor, and in very much 
larger quantities. 

In order that the finer grades of full-fashioned hosiery should 
have adequate protection, it is our opinion, based upon an experience 
of forty years in the manufacture and sale of these goods, that section 
318 of Schedule I of the Dingley tariff should read as follows : 

Schedule I — Manufacturers of cotton^ section 318. — Stockings, 
hose and half hose, selvedged, fashioned, narrowed, or shaped wholly 
or in part by knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, including 
such as are commercially known as seamless stockings, hose, or half 
hose, all of the above composed of cotton or other vegetable fibers, 
finished or unfinished : 



Value per dozen. 



Specific 
duty per 
dozen. 



Ad valorem 
in addition 



Less than $1. 
«1 to $1.50—. 
6.50 to $2—. 

12 to $3 

^to$5 

16 up - — 



0.70 
.85 
1.20 
1.65 
2.75 



Percent. 



16 
15 
16 
15 
15 
65 



The foregoing figures should represent the minimum rate of duty 
in case a maximum and a minimum rate should be contemplated. 

Our reasons for recommending these figures are as follows: 

First. We believe that the same " general principle of protection " 
for American industries and American labor which has brought un- 
paralleled prosperity to the American people should be continued. 

Second. This " general principle " we understand to be that pro- 
tective duties should enable the manufacturer of the United States 
to successfully meet the competition of European countries, where 
very low wages and inferior standards of living prevail. 

Third. The protective duty should be sufficient to cover contin- 
gencies, which often arise in connection with seasons of business de- 
pression abroad, and provide against the close competition of foreign 
countries, and also against the low-priced but eflScient labor of the 
Orient, which will without doubt become an important factor in the 
near future. 

KNIT UNDERWEAR. 



The statements which we made in connection with paragraph 818 
apply with added force to knit underwear. 
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All of the cotton shirts, drawers, pants, vests, combination suits, 
etc., made by this company are fine, high-grade goods, made from 
the finest cotton, lisle thread, and mercerized yams, and a very 
large proportion of them are the so-called " full-fashioned " goods, 
in which the shape is imparted to the garments during the knitting 
process. 

This fashioning, whereby is obtained the perfection in form of 
high-grade underwear, is a much slower process and more expensive 
method than the usual one of cutting the garments to the desired 
shape from circular cloth by means of shears. 

Not only is the machinery for "fashioned goods" very costly, 
but it requires skilled men to operate it and expert mechanics to 
keep it in proper adjustment and good order. This machinery is 
of necessity run at a slow rate of speed, and the production is con- 
sequently limited. 

After the knitting is completed, the subsequent processes of seam- 
ing (in which each individual loop or stitch must be taken up sep- 
arately), stitching, applying facings, waistbands, and other, trim- 
mings m keeping with the quality and character of the fabric, all 
involve a large amount of labor, which in this country is entitled 
to receive much ^eater remuneration than is paid at the European 
centers of the knitting industry. 

We are not disposed to advocate excessive duties on any class of 
manufactured goods, but the tariff on the articles included in para- 
graph 319 of Schedule I (manufactures of cotton) should be sufficient 
to cover the increased cost of labor over that of competing countries, 
which we now pay, and which we ought to pay, so as to enable the 
worker to maintain the American standard of living, which is higher 
than when -the Dingley Act was passed in 1897, with the view of 
making in this country the higher grades which are now largety 
imported. 

We are of the opinion that paragraph 319 should read as follows : 

Schedule I — Paragraph 319. — Shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, 
combination suits, sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear of every descrip- 
tion, made wholly or in part on knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, 
finished or unfinished, not including stockings, hose, and half hose, composed 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber. 



Value per dozen. 



Less than $1.60. 

ia.60to|3 

IB tote 

l6tof7 

l[7to$10_— 

ia0to|15 

116. - 



Specific 
duty per 
dozen. 



Ad valorem 
in addition. 



10.76 
1.70 
2.26 
2.60 
3.60 
4.00 



Per cent, 
16 
15 
26 
35 
36 
86 
60 



The foregoing figures should be the minimum rate in case a mini- 
mum and maximum rate should be contemplated. 

EespectfuUy submitted. 

American Hosiery Compaj^y, 
Edward H. Davison, President. 
George F. Salcott, Treasurer. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY AND ITNDEBWEAS 
MANTTFACTTTBEBS ASKS FOB MOBE DITTY ON COTTON HOSIEBY. 

Philadelphia Pa., November 30^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 

Sir : The National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers, an organization representing 75 per cent of American man- 
ufacturers of hosiery, through its tariff committee most respectfully 
begs to submit for your consideration the following facts and statis- 
tics to substantiate their claim for an increase in the present tariff 
rates on cotton hosiery. 

We earnestly urge that Schedule I, section 318, of the tariff of 
1897 be amended to read : 

Stockings, hose, and half hose, selected, fashioned, narrowed, or shaped, 
wholly or in part by knitting machines or frames or knit by hand, including 
such as are commercially known as seamless stockings, ho^e, and half hose, and 
clocked and embroidered stockings, hose, or half hose, all of the above com- 
posed of cotton or other vegetable fiber, finished or unfinished, valued at not 
more than one dollar I)er dozen pairs, seventy cents per dozen pairs ; valued at 
more than one dollar per dozen pairs and not more than one dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen pairs, eighty-five cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than 
one dollar and fifty cents per dozen pairs and not more than two dollars per 
dozen pairs, one dollar per dozen pairs; valued at more than two dollars per 
dozen pairs and not more than three dollars per dozen pairs, one dollar and 
fifty cents per dozen pairs; valued at more than three dollars per dozen pairs 
and not more than five dollars per dozen pairs, two dollars and fifty cents per 
dozen pairs;* all of the foregoing to be the minimum rates, and in addition 
thereto a maximum rate of thirty-five per centum ad valor^pi ; under no con- 
ditions is the minimum rate, ad valorem, to be less than fifteen per centum; 
valued at more than five dollars per dozen pairs, a maximum rate of eighty-five 
per centum ad valorem; under no conditions is the minimum rate ad valorem 
to be less than sixty-five per centum. 

As evidence of the needs of the hosiery craft for additional pro- 
tection, we would submit for your consideration the following com- 
parative costs of four prominent and leading articles of staple 
hosiery. We have selected these four qualities for the reason they 
are the principal items of hosiery imported, representing a greater 
per cent of the total imports than any others ; they are also the most 
popular articles of consumption. We could have taken any number 
of other qualities, which would have shown even a greater need for an 
increase in the hosiery-tariff rates, but the disposition of the hosiery 
manufacturers of America is to ask for that only which they feel 
they are justly entitled to receive at the hands of Congress. 

Example I. — Comparative cost of 39-gauge lisle half hosej made of 60/2 lisle 

yarn, weight 1 pound. 



Chem- 
nitz. 



Yarn, dyeing, boxes, etc .- - $0.48 

Wages - -i .25 

Mill expenses — ' .13 



Difference In cost 

Duty collected at present.. 



.86 



United 
States. 



10.66 
.80 
.20 

1.66 
.79 
.63 
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Example II. — Comparative coat of SS-gauge toomen'a cotton hose, made of 1/20 
combed Egyptian yam, weight 1 pound H ounces. 





Chem- 
nitz. 


United 
States. 


Yam drelnsr. and boxes 


10.57 
.20 
.13 


•0.77 


Wa^es 


.76 


Mill eXIMflUMf T., , r . r. r ,.,..--,,-- r, r r r - -r , . 


.20 






Difference in cort 


.90 


1.73 
.83 


Duty collected at Dresent 




.63fr 









Example HI,— Comparative coat of SO-gauge women's Hale hoae, made of 70/2 
combed Egyptian lisle, weight 1 pound 6 ounces. 



Yarn, dyeing, and boxes.. 

WngCM 

Mill expenses 



Difference in cost 

Duty collected at present . 



Chem- 
nitz. 



10.69 
.25 
.13 



1.07 



United 
States. 



tl.l5 
.83 
.'20 



2.18 

1.11 

.76 



Example IV. — Comparative cost of SO-gauge women's mercerized combed Egyp- 
tian lisle, made of 70/2 combed Egyptian mercerized lisle, weight 1 pound 
6 ounces. 



Chem- 
nitz. 



United 
States. 



Yam. dyeing, and boxes. 

Wagej* 

Mill expenses 



10.79 
.25 
.13 



11.44 
.83 
.20 



Difference In cost 

Duty collected at present . 



1.17 



2.47 

1.80 

.78 



In estimating the German wages at about 30 per cent of Ameri- 
can wages we nave considered all official and unofficial reports that 
we could get, as well as a large quantity of confidential figures from 
a number of responsible and reliable sources. We are satisfied that 
a fair comparison will show the average weekly wages paid in the 
German hosiery mills to be somewhat less than 30 per cent of the 
wages paid in American hosiery mills. 

It is impossible to go further into detail and compare prices paid 
for piecework, as the different operations in the mill are divided up 
and grouped together differently in Germany than in this country, 
making a flat comparison of rates practically impossible. 

A large percentage of German hosiery exported to this country 
is the product of the so-called " cottage industry " in the villages 
around Chemnitz. In the " cottage industry " the manufacturer 
leases machines to individual operators, who work them in their 
homes and who are often assisted by each member of his family. 
The wages paid under this arrangement are incredibly low, even 
for Germany. There are no restrictions as to hours of labor and age 
of the workers. In figuring the comparative costs submitted we 
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have not, however, taken the " cottage-industry " feature of German 
hosiery manufacturing into consideration, but iiave based our cal- 
culation on the dverage wages paid in the factories in the Chemnitz 
district. 

When the tariff of 1897 went into operation the hbsiery industry 
was suffering from the baneful effects of the Wilson tariff bilh 
'W'ages were low and each and every item entering the cost of manu- 
facturing cotton hosiery was cheap. The rates given in the tariff of 
1897, notwithstanding the low wages and cheap materials, barely 
afforded sufficient protection to the wage-earner as against the cheap 
labor of Germany, the principal nation engaged in the exportation 
of cotton hosiery. 

With the constantly increasing cost of living during the past ten 
years in this country, labor has demanded and has received material 
increases in wages, so that to-day wages paid the operatives in cotton- 
hosiery mills are fully 25 per cent higher than eleven years ago. 
(We would respectfully refer you to the appended affidavits from a 
number of large and representative manufacturers giving the present 
average weekly wage oi the operatives in their mills.) 

This increase in wages paid the work people, coupled with large 
increases in the price of materials necessary to manufacture cotton 
hosiery and to put it into marketable condition, has placed American 
hosiery manufacturers in a serious position, making it impossible for 
them to continue the operation of their plants under the present con- 
ditions. They are confronted with this proposition: Either they 
must receive more protection, measuring fully the differential between 
the cost of manufacturing abroad and the cost of manufacturing in 
this country, or else they must reduce wages, which are none too 
high when the cost of living is taken fully into consideration. 

A careful census of the hosiery mills of this country shows the 
desperate condition of this craft; almost without exception, a week 
not exceeding four days is prevailing and in many cases three days 
a week is the true state of affairs. You therefore can readily under- 
stand the serious necessities of the industry, due entirely to the low 
cost of labor and materials in Germany, the keenest competitor for 
American cotton-hosiery trade. 

During the eleven years of the tariff of 1897 we find after a care- 
ful investigation that the weekly wage of the Germany hosiery op- 
eratives for the same class of work has in reality been lowered, and 
that to-day they are receiving less remuneration for making fine 
qualities in hosiery than they did eleven years ago on the coarsest 
numbers. 

Last summer the German manufacturers forced a strike, and after 
a lock out of some four weeks the work people succumbed and ac- 
cepted a reduction aggregating about 25 per cent of the wages they 
had been receiving, and the result is the German manufacturers are 
on a lower basis of cost than ever before, thus enabling them to sell 
goods to this country at prices in marks and pfennigs 33J per cent 
cheaper than the lowest price quoted in the past for the same article. 
There has always been more or less undervaluation, notwithstand- 
ing the best efforts of the local appraisers to prevent same, but to- 
day the German manufacturers, through a system of averaging their 
selling prices, have brought it to apparent perfection. It is a well- 
known fact, which every buyer who visits Chenmitz will admit, if 
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he is so disposed, that Grerman manufacturers freely and unblush- 
ingljr offer certain quantities of merchandise worth $1.25 at $1 (thus 
paying a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem and 50 cents per dozen 
pairs specific, whereas if sold at their real value would pay a duty 
of 15 per cent ad valorem and 60 cents per dozen pairs specific), 
provided certain other quantities of better goods are purchased at 
$1.50 and $2 per dozen, the German manufacturer making suffi- 
cient profit on the quantities sold at $1.50 and $2, respectively, to 
average to him a satisfactory profit on the whole purchase. If 
asked for a price on each article separately he declines, saying that 
he is forced to sell all in conjunction in order to properly distribute 
the business on the various classes of machinery he is operating, 
thus keeping the proper balance in his plant ; certainly an ingenious 
explanation, to say the least. Through this operation it is almost 
impossible for the local appraisers to establish and levy the duty 
on the actual market value, the same being so adroitly suppressed. 

It is a well-known fact, common knowledge amongst reputable and 
honorable importers of hosiery, that many German manufacturers 
feel that evasion of American tariff laws is justified by the fact that 
it is no offense against German laws to offer unscrupulous importers 
merchandise the actual market value of which is $1.15 on the follow- 
ing basis: $1 to be paid by invoice and 15 cents in cash, through the 
buyer's German agent. By this process the dishonest American 
buyer has an advantage over the nonest importer of 10 cents per 
dozen in the duty ; the American wage-earner receives less protection 
than Congress intended he should have. 

We have given much study to this evasion of the tariff laws, and 
the only effective method to remedy it is to arrange the schedules so 
that the cost of cotton hosiery, duties paid and landed, in this country 
will be such as to make such practices uninteresting. We believe this 
can be accomplished by the rates we are asking for. 

The cotton-hosiery industry of this country is in the hands of some . 
500 separate and distinct manufacturers located in some 30 States. 
It is thoroughly competitive, we have no trusts in our craft, and a 
gentleman's agreement, so called, is unknown. The competition in 
the hosiery industry is keen and the margins of profit small. On 
account of the great number of manufacturers the competition 
amongst them for the best help is sharp. Wages are high, and our 
operatives will compare with any in intelligence. The cost of equip- 
ment of an American hosiery mill is double that of a German hosiery 
mill. 

In 1907 the value of hosiery manufactured in the United States 
was $50,000,000, giving employment to 50,000 operatives and salaried 
clerks, whose combined wages and salaries aggregated $25,000,000 
(fibres for 1908 not yet available). We find that the imports of 
hosiery have constantly been increasing, as the following table will 
show : 





Number of 
dozen. 


Value. 


Duties. 


Total value. 


1908 


3,814,055 
4,119,579 
4,282,028 
4,690,870 
5,128,726 


94,948,390 
5,480,905 
5,424,060 
6,119,195 
7,019,394 


$3,149,387 
3,264,040 
8.287,518 
3,675,829 
4,188,741 


S8, 098, 247 
8,694,946 
8,711,638 
9,795,024 

11,168.186 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 
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While the hosiery manufacturers of the United States believe fully 
in according every industry full and ample protection, sufficient in 
measure to equalize the cost of manufacturing abroad and in this 
country, they also feel they are entitled to countervailing considera- 
tion at the hands of Congress in making the hosiery schedules and in 
equalizing the difference in the cost of their raw materials abroad and 
at home, which in the hosiery business is cotton yarh. 

On English cotton yarn the hosiery manufacturers of this country 
to-day are paying a duty averaging from 15 cents to 24 cents per 
pound, whereas the German duty on the same yarn is only 3 cents per 
pound, 99 per cent of which is rebated by the German Government 
when used in manufacturing merchandise for export; thus the Ger- 
man manufacturers of cotton hosiery clearly have the advantage 
over the American manufacturers of the same merchandise by an 
average of 20 cents per pound. In German yarn his advantage is 
still greater, as German spinners enjoy the relatively low wages that 
prevail in the German hosiery industry. It is clearly unjust and 
unfair to equalize the difference in the cost of labor between Germany 
and the United States and not take into consideration a difference 
in the cost of the raw materials also, owing to the duty on cotton 
yarns. We feel confident the committee will see the justice of our 
claims in this respect. 

Heretofore attention alone has been paid to the low cost of manu- 
facturing cotton hosiery in Germany, which has been the principal 
exporting nation of this commodity. We would respectfully, how- 
ever, call the attention of the committee to the conditions of cotton 
hosiery manufacturing in Japan. Within the past five years the 
Japanese have been rapidly erecting hosiery mills, which they have 
operated most successiully ; up to the present time have confined 
themselves chiefly to supplying the needs of their own home market 
and that of China and India. 

Consul-General William H. Michael, of Calcutta, furnishes the 
following information concerning the Japanese hosiery in India 
(see Daily Consular and Trade Eeports of the Department of Com; 
merce and Labor, Bureau of Manufactures, dated Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 10, 1908) : 

The value of hosiery sold by Japan to India Increased from $36,460 in 1902-3 
to $1,279,743 in 1907-8. The explanation as to how Japan could do this was 
given as follows: 

" The skill on the part of the Japanese, cheap but effective machinery, cheap 
labor, persevering attention to the Indian market, efficient aid by the Govern- 
ment in advising manufacturers how to go about getting the foreign trade. 
One Japanese mill engaged in manufactu/iiig a class of goods largely shipped 
to India employed 290 hands, nearly all girls, who work for very small wages. 
It should be noted, however, that the wages of girls In Japanese mills are fully 
BR much as those paid the girls in Indian mills. Most of the machinery was 
of Japanese manufacture, patterned after American machinery. In this way 
the mill was equipped at about one-fourth the cost of an Indian mill of the 
same capacity. The goods for the Japanese market were finished on American 
sewing machines, while the export goods were finished on low-priced sewing 
machines made in Germany. Thus Japan, by the severest economy in every- 
thing affecting the productioik and transportation of goods to India, is able to 
undersell the Indian mills. The effective economy is in the equipment of the 
mill, the kind of finishing machines used, and taking advantage of low rates of 
freight, etc. It is altogether likely that much of the saving is in the skill and 
quickness of the Japanese girl, the regularity of her work, and longer hours of 
labor compared with the Indian woman. While this mill, for example, was 
making money and selling most of its product to India, a mill manufacturing 
61318— scHED 1—09 10 
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the same class of goods located at Bombay shut down because it could not com- 
pete with Japanese prices." 

This is serious food for thought, and the question naturally arises, 
How soon will the Japanese, with their frightfully low wages, even in 
comparison with those of Germany, the high-grade skill of their 
working people, and with the effective help of their Government, be 
competing with American labor? 

The hosiery craft would earnestly engage the attention of the com- 
mittee to this probability, for if Japan continues to advance in manu- 
facturing in the next five years at the same ratio as she has in the last 
five American hosiery wage-earners will be confronted with a con- 
dition far more serious than that which faces them to-day with the 
low cost of labor and production of hosiery in Germany. 
Most respectfully submitted. 

William L. Waring, chairman, 72 Leonard street. New 
York City; George D. Horst, of The Nolde-Horst 
Company, Reading, Pa. ; Thos. E. Brown, of Brown 
Knitting Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. Park 
Moore, of Brown-Aberle Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Jos. S. Rambo, of Rambo & Regar, Inc., Norristown, 
Pa.; A. H. SuUoway, of SuUoway Mills, Franklin, 
N. H.; Julian S. Carr, Durham, N. C. ; Garnett An- 
drews, of Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 



Exhibit A. 

Reading, Pa., November 27^ 1908. 
Mr. W. L. Waring, 

Chairman Tariff Committee^ National Association of 

Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 
Dear Sir: In order to enable the Ways and Means Committee to 
arrive at a proper basis for the protection absolutely necessary for 
our industry, we give you herewith the wages we pay for the various 
operations in the production of full-fashioned hosiery. 



Worker. 


Kind of 
work. 


Knitter.. 


Legger ... 


Do 


Footer.... 


Girls 


Topping.. 


Do 


Looping . . 


Do 


Seaming.. 


Do 


Mending . 


Men 


Boarding . 


Girls 


Pairing... 


Do 


Stamping. 


Knitter.. 


Legger ... 


Do... 


Footer.... 


GirlB 


Topping.. 


Do... 


Looping . . 


Do.. 


Seaming. . 


Do... 


Mending . 


Men 


Boarding . 


Girls 


Pairinsf... 
Stamping. 


Do... 



German name for 
kind of work. 



Gauge of Yam num- 
macliine. ber. 



Laengenmacher. . 18 sec, 3J 
gauge. 

Fussmacher .do 

Aufstossen do 

Ketteln do 

Niihen ...do 

Repassiren ' . . .do . . . . , 

Formen I . . .do 

Legen | . . .do 

Sterapeln I . . .do 

Laengenmacher..! 18 sec, ZS. 
gauge. 

Fusmsacher ' do . . . 



Aufstossen 

Ketteln 

Nahen 

Repaasiren . 

Formen 

Legen 

Stempeln . . . 



■Less pay of helper, $6. 



-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 



18/1 to 23/1 



...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

60/2 to 80/2 
merchan- 
dise. _ 

do..*.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do..,. 



Piece 

price 

per 

dozen. 



I 



Cents, 
a 19 

10 
64 
5 
5 
3 
4i 
3 
1 
525 



13 

7i 



10 

5i 
9 

1 



Production 

during 59 

hours, 2 

machines. 



Dozens. 
150- 180 

220- 250 

110- 125 

160- 260 

160- 260 



240- 260 
200- 270 
600-1,000 
120- 150 



200- 220 

100- 110 

150- 240 

150- 240 

75- 90 

200- 240 

120- 170 
600-1, OOO 



Wages, weekly. 



t22.50-S28.20 

22.00- 25.00 
7.15- 8.12 
8.00- 13.00 
8.00- 13.00 
5.00- 9.00 

10.80- 11.90 
6.00- 8.60 
6.00- 10.00 

24.00-26.50 



26.00- 28.60 
7.50- 8.25 
9.00- 14.40 
9.00- 14.40 
7.50- 9.00 

11.00- 13.20 
6.00- 8.50 
6.00-10.00 



* Less pay of helpers, $6. 
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In addition, it must be considered that the mill expenses in this 
country are considerably higher than those in Germany, on account of 
the higher salaries paid for superintending, higher cost of power, 
considerably higher cost of machinery, and last^ but not least, a 
greater annual depreciation on account of such higher values. We 
stand ready to give our figures in regard thereto. 

There is still another factor which must be considered in fixins 
the protection necessary to our industry, and that is the danger m 
Japanese competition. According to a report of the American con- 
sul-general of Calcutta, India, published m the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports of November 10, 1908, issued by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, the value of hosiery sold by Japan increased 
from $36,000 in 1902-3 to $1,280,000 in 1907-8. 
Yours, very truly, 

Berkshire Knitting Mills, 
G. Oberlaender, 

Secretary and Treasurer, 

Berks County, 

State of Pennsylvania^ ss: 
Personally appeared before me the subscriber, a justice of the peace 
in and for said county, Gustav Oberlaender, secretary and treasurer 
of the Berkshire Knitting Mills, who, being duly sworn according to 
law, says that the above statement is true to the best of his knowledge 
and belief. 

Gustav Oberlaender. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 28th day of November, 1908. 
[seal.] Charles M. Huber, 

Notary Public. 
My commission expires May 6, 1912. 



Exhibit B. 

State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Philadelphia^ ss: 
Personally appeared before me, a notary public residing at Phila- 
delphia, in the aforesaid county and State, William Brown, manager 
of the William Brown Company, a corporation of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who, being duly sworn according to law, says: That the following list 
of wages paid at the present time at the hosiery mill of the above 
corporation at Philadelphia, Pa., was copied from the weekly pay 
roll of the said William Brown Company, ai\d are true and correct, 
both as to the rates paid for piecework and as to the weekly averages 
earned by the different classes of operators; that the rates have been 
in force for years ; that, to the best of his knowledge and belief, there 
is no material difference between the wages paid for the same kind 
of work in the different sections of the United States; and that the 
following schedule of rates for piecework and the list of weekly av- 
erages constitute a fair basis for calculating the cost in the hosiery 
factories of the United States of such lines of goods as are coming in 
most direct competition with foreign, and especially German, goods : 
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(1) Average weekly wages paid: 

Leggers (men) $31. 50 

Footers (men) 27. 00 

Loopers (women) 10. 50 

Seamers (women) 10.00 

Toppers (women) 8. 50 

Menders (women) 9. 50 

Boarders (men) 14. 00 

Finishers (women) 8. 00 

Knitting legs . 27 

Knitting feet .15 

Topping ,08 

Looping .07 

Seaming .08 

Examining and mending .04 

Boarding .07 

Pairing and folding .08 

Stamping and boxing .0^ 

Winding .02 

Other wages and salaries .18 

Total wages per dozen 1.02 

That the foregoing facts are true and correct, to the best of hig 
knowledge, information, and belief. 

Wm. Brown Co., 
Wm. Brown, President. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 27th day of November, A. D. 
1908. 

[seal.] Frank A. Friend, 

Notary Public, 

State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Philadelphia^ 88 : 
Personally appeared before me, a notary public, residing at Phila- 
delphia, in and for said county and State, William S. Ash, secretary 
of the Glen Knitting Company, a corporation of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who, being duly sworn according to law, says : That the following list 
of wages paid at the present time at the hosiery mill of the above cor- 
poration at Philadelphia, Pa., was copied from the weekly pay roll of 
the said Glen Knitting Company, and is true and correct both as to 
the rates paid for piecework and as to the weekly averages earned by 
the different classes of operators; that the rates have been in force 
since April, 1907, and have not been reduced since then; that to the 
best of his knowledge and belief there is no material difference be- 
tween the wages paid for the same kind of work in the different sec- 
tions of the United States; and that the following schedule of the 
rates for piecework and the list of weekly averages constitute a fair 
basis for calculating the cost in the hosiery factories of the United 
States of such lines of goods as are coming m most direct competition 
with foreign, and especially German, goods: 

(1) Average weekly wages paid: 

Knitters (men) $30.00 

Toppers (women) 8.(X) 

Loopers (women) 10.00 

Seamers (women) 10.00 

Menders (women) 10.00 

Finishers (women) 9. 00 

Finishers (men) 14.00 
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(2) Rates paid for piecework for 36-gauge ladies' hose: 

Knitting legSu |0. 25 

Knitting feet . It 

Topping feet ' .07 

Looping .066 

Seaming . 076 

Examining and mending .04 

Boarding _ .055 

Pairing and packing .075 

Other wages and salaries .15 

Total wages per dozen .89 

That the foregoing facts are true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge, information, and belief. 

Wm. S. Ash. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 27th day of November, A. D. 
1908. 

[seal.] Geo. E. Griffin, 

Notary Public. 

Exhibit C. 
State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Berks^ 88: 
Personally appeared before me, a notary public, residing at Bead- 
ing, in and for said county and State, George D. Horst, secretary 
and treasurer of The Nolde & Horst Company, a corporation of 
Reading, Pa., who being duly sworn according to law says: That 
tihe following list of wages paid at the present time at the hosiery 
mill of the above corporation at Reading, Pa., was copied from the 
weekly pay roll of the said Nolde & Horst Company, and is true 
and correct, both as to the rates paid for piecework and as to the 
weekly averages earned by the different classes of operators; that 
the rates have been in force since April, 1907, and have not been 
reduced since then; that to the best of his knowledge and belief 
there is no material difference between the wages paid for the same 
kind of work in the different sections of the United States, and that 
the following schedule of rates for piecework and the list of weekly 
averages constitute a fair basis for calculating the cost in the hosiery 
factories of the United States of such lines of goods as are coming 
in most direct competition with foreign, and especially German, 
goods : 

(1) Average weekly wages paid: 

Knitters (men) $28.00 

Toppers (women) 8. 50 

Seamers (women) 8. 50 

Loopers (women) 13. 00 

Menders and examiners (women) 9.50 

Finlsliers (men) 15.00 

Finishers (women) 8. 00 



(2) Rates paid for piecework for 39-gange half hose: 

Knitting legs . 1.3 

Knitting feet . 135 



Topping lep» . 08 

Topping feet . 08 

Looping .075 

Seaming . 055 

Examining and mending ,04 
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(2) Rates paid for piecework for 39'gauge half hose — Continued. 

Boarding $0. 045 

Pairing and packing .06 

Other wages and salaries .10 

Total wages per dozen .80 

That the foregoing facts are true and correct to the best of his 
imowledge, information, and belief. 

George D. Horst. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 23d day of November, A. D. 
1908. 

[seal.] D. M. Stewart, Notary Public. 



State or Pennsylvania, 

County of Philadelphia^ ss: 
Personally appeared before me, a notary public, residing at Phila- 
delphia, in and for said county and State, Keinhard Huettig, secre- 
tary and manager of the German-American Hosiery Company, a 
corporation of Philadelphia, Pa., wlio, being duly sworn according to 
law, says that the following list of wages paid at the present time 
at the hosiery mill of the above corporation at Philadelphia, Pa., was 
copied from the weekly pay roll of the said German- American Ho- 
siery Company, and is true and correct both as to the weekly averages 
and piecework earned by the different classes of operators; that to 
the best of his knowledge and belief there is no material difference 
between the wages paid for the same kind of work in the different 
sections of the United States, and that the following schedule of rates 
for piecework and the list of weekly averages constitute a fair basis 
for calculating the cost in the hosiery factories of the United States 
of such lines of goods as are coming in most direct competition with 
foreign, and especially German, goods: 

(1) Average weekly wages paid: 
Knitters (men) — 

Legging machines $30. 00 

Footing machines Z 23. 00 

Toppers (women) 8. 50 

Seamers (women) 12.50 

Xioopers (women) 11. 00 

Menders (women) 9. 50 

Finishers (men) 16. 00 

Finishers (women) 8.50 

(2) Rates paid for piecework. 



Ladies* liose. 



For 83 


For 38 


gauge. 


gauge. 


$0.19 


$0.22 


.10 


.11 


.00 


.06 


.065 


.065 


.07 


.06 


.04 


.04 


.04 


.05 


.01 


.01 


.04 


.04 


.125 


.125 



Knitting legs 

Knitting feet 

Topping 

Looping— - 

Seaming 

Mending— 

IJoarding 

Pressing 

Pairing and folding 

Otlier wages and salaries 

Total 



.80 
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That the foregoing facts are true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge, information, and belief. 

Beinhard Huettio. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 24th day of November, A. D. 
1908. 

[seal.] William J. Geggis, 

Notary Public. 



Exhibit D. 

State of PennsytiVania, 

County of Philadelphia^ 88 : 
Personally appeared before me, a notary public, residing at Phila- 
delphia, in and for said county and State, Thomas E. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Brown Knitting Company, a corporation of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who, being duly sworn according to law, says: That the 
following list of wages paid at the present time at the hosiery mill of 
the above corporation at Philadelphia, Pa., was copied from the 
weekly pay roll of the said Brown Knitting Company, and is true 
and correct both as to the rates paid for piecework and as to the 
weekly averages earned by the different classes of operators; that the 
rates have been in force since April, 1907, and have not been reduced 
since then; that to the best of his knowledge and belief there is no 
material difference between the wages paid for the same kind of work 
in the different sections of the United States, and that the following 
schedule of the rates for piecework and the list of weekly averages 
constitute a fair basis for calculating the cost in the hosiery factories 
of the United States of such lines of goods as are coming in most 
direct competition with foreign and especially German goods : 

(1) Average weekly wages paid: 

Knitters (men) $31.00 

Toppers (women) 8. 00 

Looi)ers (women) 9. 50 

Senmers (women) 10. 00 

Menders (women) 10. 00 

Finishers (women) 9.00 

Finishers (men) ^ 14. 50 

(2) Rates paid for pieceworlc for 39-gauge ladies' hose: 

Knitting legs . 26 

Knitting feet . 14 

Topping feet . 08 

Looping .07 

Seaming .075 

Examining and mending .04 

Boarding .06 

Pairing and paclcing .075 

Other wages and salaries .15 

Total wages per dozen . 95 

That the foregoing facts are true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge, information, and belief. 

Thos. E. Brown. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 24th day of November, A. D. 
1908. 
[seal.] Geo. E. Griffin, Notary Public. 
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Exhibit E. 

State of Pennstltania, 

County of Philadelphia^ ss: 
Personally appearing before me, a notary public, residing in Phil- 
adelphia, in the aforesaid county and State, Harry C. Aberle, part- 
ner of the Harry C. Aberle & Co., a copartnership of Philadelphia, 
Pa., who being duly sworn according to the law, says: That 
the following list of wages paid at the present time at the 
hosiery mill of the above copartnership at Philadelphia, Pa., 
was copied from the weekly pay roll of the said Harry C. 
Aberle & Co., and is true and correct as to the weekly average earned 
by the different classes of operators as herein set forth, and that 
said rates have been in force tor years; that to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief there is no material difference between the wages 
paid for the same kind of work in the different sections of* the 
United States, and that the following schedule of rates for piece- 
work and the list of weekly averages as herein set forth constitute a 
fair basis for calculating the cost in the hosiery factories of the 
United States of such lines of goods as are coming in most direct 
competition with foreign and especially German goods: 

Average weekly wages paid: 

Leggers (men) _ $33.98 

Footers (men) 26.68 

Loopers (women) 9. 62 

Seamers ("women) 11. 08 

Menders (women) 7. SO 

Finishers (women) 8. 27 

Toppers (women) 7. 96 

Boarders (men) 11.63 

That the foregoing facts are true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge, information, and belief. 

Harky C. Aberle. 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 24th day of November, 
A. D. 1908. 

[seal.] • Fred E. Schmidt, 

Notary Public. 



ExHmiT F. 

Thornton, R. I., November 13^ 1908. 
Mr. William L. Waring, 

Chairman Tariff Committee^ 

72 Leonard Street^ New York City, 
My Dear Sir: Your kind favor of the 11th received and noted. 
Inclosed find prices we pay on the various kinds of work: 

Average per week. 

Worsted leggers $16.00 to $18.00 

Worsted footers 18.00 to 20.00 

Worsted toppers 7.00 to 8.00 

Worsted loopers 8.00 to 10.00 
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Average per week. 

Worsted seamers $8.00 to $10.00 

AVursted iiieuders 8. 00 to 10. 00 

Worsted finishers. 16.00 to 18.00 

Cotton leggers 14.00 to 16.00 

Cotton footers 16.00 to 18.00 

Cotton toppers 7.00 to 8.00 

Cotton loopers 8. 00 to 10. 00 

Cotton seamers 8.00 to 10.00 

Cotton menders 8.00 to 10.00 

Cotton finishers ^ 16.00 to 18.00 

Silk leggers 25.00 to 28.00 

Silk footers 31.00 to 33.00 

Silk toppers 9.00 to 10.00 

Silk loopers ^ 13.00 to 15.00 

Silk seamers 11.00 to 13.00 

Silk menders 11.00 to 12.00 

Silk finishers m 16.00 to 18.00 

Id making our calculations as above you will notice we make a 
variation, as you understand some operators will easily make $2 a 
week more than others. The average, of course, will be between the 
prices given, if you desire that information. 

The tariff on the cotton schedule, as you know, has always been too 
low, and since the new arrangement with Germany we have dropped 
out of the cotton business entirely, as it is useless to try to compete; 
we must let our machinery wait for a change in the tariff before we 
can work it profitably. The full-fashioned hosiery industry has paid 
the Government millions of dollars duties, and then to have them 
legislate against our industry it seems very unfair. I hope something 
may be done at this meeting that will improve our condition and give 
us a chance to get back some of the money that we have paid the Gov- 
ernment on our imported machinery. 

If there is any other information that you desire that I can give 
you kindly let me hear from you, and oblige. 
Very truly, yours, 

Geo. E. Boyden, Treasurer. 



Exhibit G, 

State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Philadelphia^ ss: 
Personally appeared before me, a notary public, residing at Phila- 
delphia, in the aforesaid county and State, Henry Brown, manager 
of the Brown, Aberle Company, a corporation of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who, being duly sworn according to law, says: That the following 
list of wages paid at the present time at the hosiery mill of the above 
corporation at Philadelpliia, Pa., was copied from the weekly pay 
roll of the said Brown, Aberle Company, and are true and correct, 
both as to the rates paid for piecewonc and as to the weekly averages 
earned by the different classes of operators; that the rates have been 
in force for years ; that to the best of his knowledge and belief there 
is no material difference between the wages paid for the same kind 
of work in the different sections of the United States, and that the 
following schedule of rates for piecework and the list of weekly 
averages constitute a fair basis for calculating the cost in the hosiery 
factories of the United States of such lines of goods as are coming 
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in most direct competition with foreign, and especially German, 
goods: 

(1) Average weekly wages paid : 

Leggera (men) 131.45 

Footers (men) 32. 20 

Loopers (women) 11.30 

Seamers (women) 10.50 

Topi>ers (women) 8.50 

Menders (women) 10. 00 

Boarders (men) 14. 50 

Finishers (women) 8.00 

(2) Rates paid for piecework for 39 gauge ladies' 70/2 lisle: 

Knitting legs . .27 

Knitting feet . 15 

Toitplng . 08 

Looping ^ . 07 

Seaming .OS 

Examining and mending .04 

Boarding . OG 

Pairing and folding .00 

Winding . 02 

Other wages and salaries .15 

Total cost per dozen . OS 

That the foregoing facts are true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge, information, and belief. 

Henry Brown., 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 24th day of November, A. D. 
1908. 

[seal.] Fred E. Schmidt, 

Notary Public. 



Exhibit H. 

State of Pennsylvania, 

County of Philadelphia: 
Personally appeared before me, a notary public, residing at Phila- 
delphia, in and for said county and State, George B. Pfingst, trading 
as Lee Hosiery Mills, of Philadelphia, who, being duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, says that the following list of wages paid at the present 
lime at the hosiery mill of the above individual at Philadelphia, Pa., 
was copied from the weekly pay roll of the said George B. Pfingst, 
trading as Lee Hosiery Mills, and are true and correct both as to 
the rates paid for piecework and as to the weekly averages earned 
b^the different classes of operators; that the rates have been in force 
since April, 1907, and have not been reduced since then ; that to the 
best of nis knowledge and belief there is no material difference be- 
tween the wages paid for the same kind of work in the different sec- 
tions of the United States, and that the following schedule of rates 
for piecework and the list of weekly averages constitute a fair basis 
for calculating the cost in the hosiery factories of the United States 
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of such lines of goods as are coming in most direct competition with 
foreign, and especially German, goods: 

(1) Average weekly wages paid: 

Knitters (men) $27. 50 

Topijers (women) 8. 48 

Seamers (women) 11.02 

Loopers (women) 12. 70 

Menders and examiners (women) 9.63 

Finishers (men) 16. 30 

Finlsliers (women) 8. (51 

<2) Hates paid for pieceworic for 33-gauge half hose: 

Knitting legs 1 . 10 

Knitting feet . 11 

Topping legs ^ . 05 

Topping feet . 05 

Looping . 00 

Seaming . 05 

Examining and mending .„ .04 

Boarding . 03 

Pairing and paclting .00 

Other wages and salaries .10 

Total wages per dozen .65 

That the foregoing facts are true and correct to the best of his 
knowledge, information, and belief. 

George B. Pfingst, 
{Trading as Lee Hosiery Mills). 

Sworn and subscribed before me this 25th day of November, A. D. 
1908. 

[seal.] Edward M. Moll, 

Notary Public. 



UNDEBWEAR MANTTFACTTTRERS RECOMMEND A NEW CLASSIFI- 
CATION FOR KNITTED COTTON UNDERWEAR. 

Philadelphia, Pa., December i, 1908. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen : The knitted underwear manufacturers' committee of 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
submit for the consideration of the Ways and Means Committee the 
foHowing pertaining to their industry: 

The numoer of mills engaged in the manufacture of knitted cotton 
underwear in the United States number 476 concerns. 

This, however, does not inchide the large number of cotton-yarn 
spinning plants and other collateral industries located throughout 
the country, and particularly the spinning plants established in the 
Southern States within the past ten years, whose product is sold 
Inrpely to the knit-underwear manufacturers throughout the United 
States. 

The industry extends over the Middle, Southern, Eastern, and West- 
ern States, and is largely engaged in by individuals with limited 
capital, representing in many instances the only industry in the com- 
munity, affording remunerative and congenial employment. 
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There has never been a trust or combination formed hj the manu- 
facturers of knit ^oods for the purpose of controlling either output 
or selling price, the nature of the business being such that it can be 
engaged in by small manufacturers with limited means. 

The average rate of wages paid to skilled women sewing-machine 
operators in the United States varies from $1.60 to $2 per day. The 
same class of labor in France, Germany, or Switzerland receives 
from 30 cents to 50 cents per day. 

Wages paid winders in the United States, $1.50 to $1.75 per day. 
The same class of labor in foreign countries receives 35 cents to 40 
cents per day. 

Wages paid knitters in the United States, $1.25 to $2 per day. The 
same class of labor in foreign countries receives 65 cents to 75 cents 
per day. 

The items of labor entering into the cost of manufacture of knitted 
underwear represent from 65 per cent to 75 per cent of the total, and 
unless the present rate of tariff is maintained as a minimum or in- 
creased to meet prospective new conditions, we will be imable to hold 
our own markets or continue to grow as an industry, excepting by 
material reduction in the American standard of wages. 

The present schedule, as shown in paragraph 319, act of July 24, 
1897, known as " the Dingley tariff act," is not sufficient to protect 
American manufacturers engaged in the manufacture of the medium 
and better grades of cotton underwear from importations of French, 
German, or Swiss goods, owing to the very much lower rate of wages 

i)aid in those countries, as against our own highly paid American 
abor, and as evidence of the small factor of safety in the present 
tariff schedule, the imports have steadily increased. 

We believe that it is to the best interest of the wage-earners and 
knit-goods manufacturers of the United States, as well as those en- 
gaged in the spinning and other dependent industries, that the present 
schedule of duties, as shown in paragraph 319 of the Dingley tariff 
act, should be changed to read as follows : 

Shirts and drawers, pants, vests, union suits, combination suits, tights, 
sweaters, corset covers, and all underwear of every description made wholly or 
in part on knitting machines or frames, or knit by hand, finished or unfinished, 
not including stockings, hose, and half hose composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, valued at not more than $1.50 per dozen, 75 cents per dozen and 15 per cent 
ad valorem ; valued at more than $1.50 and not more than $3, $1.40 per 
dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $3 and not more than 
$5, $2 per dozen and 25 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than $5 and not 
more than $7, $2.50 per dozen and 35 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than 
$7 and not more than $9, $3.25 per dozen and 35 per cent ad valorem ; valued at 
more than $9 and not more than $11, $3.50 per dozen and 35 per cent ad 
valorem; valued at more than $11 and not more than $13, $3.75 per dozen and 
85 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $13 and not more than $15, $4 
per dozen and 35 per cent ad valorem ; valued at more than $15, $4 per dozen 
and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Our reason for recommending this increase of about 20 per cent in 
the present schedule is prompted through a desire to meet the possi- 
bility of the passage oi a trade or reciprocity treaty with any com- 
peting foreign country, and we call the attention or your committee 
to the danger which threatened our industry in 1899 through a pro- 
posed reciprocity treaty with France, negotiated by Special Com- 
missioner John A. Kasson, which treaty would have enabled the 
French manufacturers to send their goods into our country at a 
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reduction of 20 per cent from the present schedule, and which change 
of rates would have nullified the protective features of the Dingley 
Act and would have been disastrous to our industry. 

In conclusion we appeal to your committee to revise the rates of 
the Dingley tariff and make the change recommended by us for the 
purpose specified. 

KespectfuUy submitted. 

National Association of Hosiery and 
Undebwear Manufacturers of Philadelphia, 
Edw. H. Clift, 
Harry Querns, 
John C. Van Db Water, 
E. G. Katterman, 
Julius Hirsch, 
Jos. Feldenheimer. 

Underwear Uommittee. 



Exhibit A 

[Memorandum attached to brief submitted by knitted cotton underwear committee of the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, showing percentage 
rate of protection under Dingley tariff and increased percentage rate of protection 
desired. Referring to paragraph 319.] 
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CLIFTON P. BAKEB, BOSTON, MASS., XJBOIiS THAT PRESENT BATES 
ON ITNDEBWEAB BE MAINTAINED AS A MINIMTTH. 

Boston, Mass., December 1, 1908. 

COMMITTBB ON WaYS AND MeANS, 

Washington^ D. C. 

Gentlemen : I wish to call your attention first of all to the many- 
classes of goods covered in paragraph 319. Every description of 
goods made wholly or in part on knitting machines or frames or knit 
by hand, excepting stockmgs, is included in this one paragraph. It 
applies to cotton goods only. 

Dockham's Trade Directory for 1907 shows 456 establishments 
engaged in the manufacture of these goods in the United States. By 
States they are divided as follows : Alabama, 3 ; California, 3 ; Con- 
necticut, 10; Delaware, 1; Florida, 1; Georgia, 8; Idaho, 2; Illinois, 
8 ; Indiana, 5 ; Iowa, 1 ; Maryland, 1 ; Massachusetts, 32 ; Michigan, 
15 ; Minnesota, 2 ; Mississippi, 1 ; New Hampshire, 1 ; New Jersey, 12 ; 
New York, 154; North (Jarolina, 7; Ohio, 16; Oregon, 2; Pennsyl- 
vania, 121; Rhode Island, 9; South Carolina, 2; Tennessee, 4; Utah, 
10; Vermont, 6; Virginia, 8; Wisconsin, 11; total, 456. 

There is no trust or organization for the control of prices, so far as 
I know. 

It is impossible to give with any accuracy the number of employees 
engaged in this work, but probably as great a number as 200,000 
people are directly employed, and indirectly many more. The com- 

Eany that I represent (Lawrence Manufacturing Company, of 
toweli, Mass.) employs 3,200 hands directly throughout the year 
(tariff and home competition permitting) in the manufacture of one 
variety of goods in one of the classes covered by paragraph 319. 

I say one variety in one of the classes. The class that I refer to 
is shirts and drawers, and the variety is men's medium-priced bal- 
briggan. There are numerous varieties in each — men's, women's, and 
children's goods. 

As a manufacturer seldom makes more than one variety, you can 
understand that no man can come here and discuss intelligently the 
whole of paragraph 319. I am free to admit that I can not tell the 
rate of duty required for any except the variety of goods we make. 
I do know what we require, but I do not know even Avhat men's high- 
priced balbriggan goods need ; much less do I know what other varie- 
ties of men's goods need ; and less still about women's and children's, 
to say nothing of pants, vests, union suits, sweaters, etc. 

As the industry is so scattered it has been impossible to get any 
general meeting of manufacturers to try to decide upon rates needed 
as a whole. Therefore we are obliged to submit our ideas separately. 

The help employed by us in making up and finishing the goods is 
skilled labor receiving good wages. With the present rates of duty 
we can, I am confident, continue wages as at present; but with a lower 
tariff I believe it will cause a decrease in the number of our help, and 
in the wages as well. 

French-made balbriggan goods are now imported and sold at 
practically the same price as domestic goods. 
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It is impossible to give the number of dozens or the value of any 
one variety of underwear imported, for the reason that all are 
lumped in the customs report. 

The total value of underwear as a whole for the year ending 
June 30, 1907, was, including duties, $1^295,000. 

This is not a very large amount, but it is large enough. That the 
importations will greatly increase with ajiy reduction in the tariff 
there is no question, unless we offset it by a reduction in the labor 
cost of our goods. 

I was in the same business position under the Wilson bill as at 
present, and know well the effect of lower duties upon our industry. 
The financial result was then unsatisfactory, even with low wages; 
whereas under our present tariff the company has been successful 
and the help well paid. 

Domestic competition is severe enough in men's medium-priced 
balbriggan underwear to safeguard against excessive prices. Is 
there any need of adding to this competition by reducing the tariff, 
which can only result in lowering wages of the help and in the em- 
ployment of a smaller number? 

As importations of medium-priced underwear have gradually 
increased under the present tariff, I claim that present rates should 
be maintained as a minimum. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Clifton P. Baker, 
68 Ames Building^ Boston. 



THE COOPEE mSTOEEWEAE COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS., THINK* 
PEESENT DUTT ON ITNDEBWEAE NECESSAET. 

Kenosha, Wis., December 4, 1908, 

COMMITTEB ON WayS AND MeANS, 

Washington^ D. C. 
Gentlemen: We note that Mr. James Van Cleave, df the Buck 
Stove and Range Company, who is chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, takes the stand as representing the manu- 
facturers of the United States that they wish a revision of the tariff, 
by which he represents them as wishing for a reduction. 

We are members of the Association of Manufacturers, but we op- 
pose any such position as representing us. We do not believe that 
more than a small per cent of the manufacturers of the United States 
wish a reduction of the tariff, and then it is only the manufacturers 
of iron and leather. 

We wish to protest against a reduction of tariff on textiles. It is 
very difficult for us to compete with imported French underwear, 
even with the present tariff, and the statistics of which you are pos- 
sessed will show you that immense quantities of French underwear 
are imported into this country every year in spite of the present tariff. 
Commending this to your best judgment, we remain. 
Yours, very truly, 

Cooper Underwear Co., 
Per Henry S. Cooper, 

President and Treasurer. 



I' 
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LEVI STEAirSS & CO., SAK FEANCISCO, EECOHUEND NEW CLASSI- 
FICATION FOR HOSIEST AND UNDERWEAB. 

San Francisco, Cal., November 11^ 1908. 
Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D. C. 
Dear Sir : The newspapers report your committee now in session 
re tariff revision. You will pardon my taking your valuable time, 
et I wish to call your attention to a portion of the act of 1897 that 
as been most pernicious in its effect on the wholesaler and jobber 
of hosiery and underwear, paragraphs 318, 319. The bad feature of 
these is the fixed limits. The result has been that in making these 
limits the Goveniment has forced foreign manufacturers to strain 
every effort to produce the very best article and force the price to 
the stated limits. This of itself has hurt the domestic manufacturer, 
because it has compelled him to meet the competition on an article 
on which the price is forced upon him, and the act fostered by our 
Government. 

This also has resulted in fixing the cost to the iobber and whole- 
saler and limiting his range of purchases to five different grades of 
hosiery and six ot underwear. These different steps or limits in the 
tariff immediately became so well known that even the tyro in the 
business knew to the fraction of a cent what the wholesaler paid for 
his goods, consequently we have been obliged to sell these goods 
with little or no profit. 

When you stop to consider the vast capital and number of firms 
and employees concerned in the marketing of this merchandise in 
the United States, they should be given the opportunity to realize 

on the investment, with th( 



something in the way of profit on the investment, with the resultant 
increase of income for the employee. A straight schedule of, 
say, 50 cents per dozen and 10 or 12J per cent, regardless of the 
foreign cost, will fully protect the home manufacturers and enable 
the distributers of these lines to carry on a successful trade. 
Yours, truly, 

W. G. McCarthy, 
For Levi Strauss & Co., 

Importers. 



HON. S. W. SMITH, M. C, STJBMITS LETTER OF THE PONTIAC KNIT- 
TING COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH., RELATIVE TO JAPANESE COM- 
PETITION ON KNIT GOODS. 

Washington, D. C, December 7, 1908. 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Washington^ D, C. 
Dear Mr. Payne : I inclose a letter from F. G. Jacobs, one of my 
constituents, living in my home city, Pontiac, Mich. Mr. Jacobs 
speaks from a knowledge obtained after several years of practical 
experience. 

Sincerely, yours, S. W. Smith. 
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PoNTiAC, Mich., Novemher 30^ 1908. 
Hon. S. W. Smith, 

Washington, D, C, 
Dear Mr. Smith: When considering the question of the revision 
of the tariff I would like to particularly call your attention to our 
industry. It is an absolute certainty that if the tariff is lowered to 
any considerable extent on knit goods it would practically do away 
with the knitting business in this country. I understand that the 
Japanese are now taking up the knit-goods industry, and with their 
cheap labor we would not be able to compete in this country. 

I hope you will bear this matter in mmd when the occasion arises. 
Very truly, yours, 

PoNTiAC Knitting Company, 
By F. G. Jacobs, General Manager. 



W. W. HOWLAND, NEW YORK CITY, RECOMMENDS INCREASE 
OF DUTY ON HiaHER GRADES OF KNIT GOODS. 

New York, December jf7, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As a factor or distributer of knit underwear of more 
than forty years' experience, most of which has been in the capacity 
of manager of the underwear department of the house of James 
Talcott, of this city, without at present having any direct interest in 
a mill, and in the course of my long experience having represented 
scores of them, and believing such knowledge and experience as 1 have 
gained in that time may be of some service to your honorable com- 
mittee, I venture to submit for your consideration certain facts which 
can be substantiated with reference to the knit-goods industry. In 
the first place, permit me to say there is no more honorable or legiti- 
mate industry in our land, and one in which we should be qualified to 
be successful, as it embraces not only underwear, but hosiery, gloves, 
and fancy goods. In the second place, there is not the slightest sus- 
picion or trace of a trust, combination, or monopoly, and one of the 
principal reasons for this, if the committee cares to know it, is that 
it is impossible to get enough manufacturers together who could show 
sufficient profit the past five years that would enable them to form a 
trust whose securities would appeal to the investing public; and I 
state as an indisputable fact, without fear of contradiction, strange 
as it may seem, that instead of the manufacturers trying to see how 
much they can get for their product, they are engaged in fi^iring at 
this writing how near to cost they can sell their goods and still retain 
some profit. 

As an illustration, I would state that while the cotton yarn from 
which certain underwear is made has advanced in price, the goods 
manufactured from such yarn are being offered at reduced prices. 
This anomaly is due to the fierce competition in our own country. 
What the result would be if more underwear should be imported from 
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foreign countries may be readily surmised. The result of this is 
that to-day, and for years, there is no commodity of all the necessities 
of life that is as cneap as underwear or hosiery. It is doubtful 
whether, in the entire length and breadth of our land, there has come 
forth a complaint from a consumer of the price he has to pay for such 
commodities. Now, with reference to the industry in general, while 
it has grown within the past fifty years to keep pace with our popu- 
lation, and employs to-day several hundred thousands, with an esti- 
mjited pay roll of about $100,000,000, and the industry is scattered 
all over the entire country, it can not be said that it is an attractive 
or remunerative business. While it is true that there are some in- 
stances where manufacturers, by reason of their particular facilities 
or by producing some new fabric that forcibly appeals to the con- 
sumer, may have been eminently successful, the great majority are 
not what are termed a success, and such as have been successful, I 
may say, are an exception to the rule. In my long experience, dating 
back into the sixties, I can say with truth that there have been more 
failures than successes. It is true there are a number of mills mak- 
ing knit goods which might indicate to the casual observer that they 
were successful, but as the only measure of success that appeals to 
most investors is the size of the dividend, it can not be said they are 
a pronounced success. 

I have in mind scores of mills, some of which never paid dividends, 
many of which the most that has been paid has been 5 per cent to 
10 per cent per annum ; and one I recall at this writing, regarded as a 
fairly successful mill, has paid on an average of 2 per cent per annum 
the past six years. A mill in which I was personally interested, in 
existence about eight years, paid but one dividend of 10 per cent and 
after a short time gave up its charter. It may be said these results 
were due to mismanagement or misfortune, and I will not attempt to 
deny it in a measure, but if the other so-called " successful " mills had 
not only to compete with the unsuccessful ones, but in addition were 
called upon to meet the competition of foreign-made goods (if Con- 
gress had not in its wisdom granted protection to the industry), it 
would be in a worse condition than it is. Everyone who is familiar 
with the high grades of cotton balbriggan and fashioned underwear 
and hosiery will agree with me that they have not now nor did they 
ever have the protection they are justly entitled to, and the result is 
there are but lew mills making* that class of goods, which are sold 
exclusively to the well to do and the rich. Moreover, practically all 
the goods that come to this market from France and Germany, or at 
least 90 per cent, are of this character, and come in direct conflict with 
and bear heavily upon the makers of this class of goods, whereas all 
that are exported are of the cheaper grade and mostly cheap balbrig- 
gans. There can be no question as to the ability of the manufacturers 
m this country to make goods that are the equal in every respect to 
foreign goods, and the only reason more of them are not made is 
because of the insufficient protection under the present law. If in the 
wisdom of your committee you were disposed to favor an adequate 
tariff rate to cover such high grades, it would undoubtedly be an 
incentive for manufacturers to enter this field, and thus materially 
increase the earning power of our own country. It will be seen from 
this explanation that the knit-goods industry is one that commands 
the respect of all classes. It places no burden upon the consumer. 
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It is not guilty of selling its product abroad, when, as is sometimes 
the case, new goods are introduced which are not made in other coun- 
tries, at a less price than they are sold to our own people. It is reach- 
ing out to all sections of tlie land, and is entitled therefore to the 
support of everyone who has the well-being of our people at heart. 
KespectfuUy submitted. 

W. W. HOWIJIND. 



nOH. JOSEPH 0. CANNON, M. C, SUBMITS LETTER OF THE FAR- 
AMOUNT KNITTING COMFANY, CHICAGO, ILL., RELATIVE TO 
THE HOSIERY INDUSTRY. 

Chicago, December 16^ 1908. 
Hon. Joseph Cannon, 

House of Representatives^ Washington^ Z>. C. 
Dear Sni: We write you in regard to the tariff on hosiery made 
on knitting machines. We may consistently consider this as a new 
industry, and the encouragement by the tariff on these articles as 
given the American mechanics and inventors has been very great. 
The manufacturer has not had time to profit by these inventions, by 
reason of the fact that he has been compelled to discard his old ma- 
chines about every five years and replace with new equipment of 
more recent invention, th^eby absorbmg his profit. 

Japan and India have and are starting in where we are to-day, 
and the extremely low prices of their operatives would put us out of 
business unless a protection is given that will preserve our manufac- 
tures. We do not see how any reduction can or should be made on 
hosiery classified Schedule No. 1, Cotton Manufactures, and desig- 
nated under that head as hosiery made on knitting machines. We 
would request that you use your best efforts to retain this tariff as it 
now exists. 

EespectfuUy, yours. 

Paramount Knitting Company, 
Per W. E. Clarke, Secretary. 



COTTON SHIRTS. 

[Paragraph 319.] 

HUTCHINSON, PIERCE & CO., NEW YORK CITY, STATE THAT PRES- 
ENT DUTY ON COTTON SHIRTS IS NECESSARY. 

Washington, D. C, Decemher 16^ 1908. 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, M. C, ^ 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 
Dear Mr. Payne: Inclosed please find letter to myself, and also 
copy of letter to Senator Morgan G. Bulkeley, concerning the ready- 
made shirt. industry. 

Very truly, yours. E. J. Hhjl. 
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New York, December IL 1908. 
Hon. E. J. Hill, M. C, 

House of Representatives^ Washington^ D. C, 

Dear Mr. Hill : I am not informed as to whether there is any agi- 
tation on foot to lower the tariff on imported shirts and other gar- 
ments such as we manufacture, but if there is any likelihood of such 
legislation being enacted we should esteem it a favor if you would 
kindly inform us. 

Our Bridgeport mills are in full operation, giving employment to 
a great many hands and, we believe, at a fair rate oi wages, and our 
particular industry is one that in our opinion certainly requires the 
present tariff. 

The shirt business is not a trust, but is conducted by a great many 
independent manufacturers all over this country; and the result is 
that the average American citizen can buy, ready made, a far better 
shirt, and at a very moderate price, than ever before in this country. 

Senator Bulkeley wrote us last September as to our views, which 
we gave him in the letter of which I inclose copy. This letter shows 
how we look at the question, and we will not take up your time by 
going into the matter any further. 

We should like to say, in closing, that the cost of labor on such 
goods as we manufacture is very large, and is practically the main 
cost, so that anything that tends to reduce the rate of wages paid 
would be extremely harmful, we think, to the many people who now 
make their livelihood in our industry. 

Thanking you for your attention, and for a reply at your conven- 
ience, I remain. 

Very truly, yours, Hutchinson, Pierce & Co., 

George S. Brown, President. 



New York, September 4, 1908. 

Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, U. S. S., 

Hartford^ Conn. 

Dear Senator : In reply to your circular would say that the many 
questions you ask, if answered properly, would not have the attention 
they deserve in the small space given, and they are too far-reaching 
in their results for us to attempt to answer them offhand. 

We think the prime factor in all tariff discussions should be care- 
fully considered, and that is, the great difference in wages paid in 
Europe and in this country. If the employees in this country would 
be willing to work for the same schedule of wages paid abroad, we 
think that most manufacturers would be perfectly willing to have 
the entire tariff abolished, as far as their interest is concerned. 

We are not only employers of labor, but we are also purchasers of 
material that we use in manufacturing our garments, and as we pur- 
chase both at home and abroad, we are in a position to know some- 
thing about the values of certain fabrics in ooth countries, and we 
say, unhesitatingly, that if the tariff was materially reduced on cer- 
tain grades of woven fabrics the imported fabrics would certainly 
either drive out the domestic to a large extent or else compel the 
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American manufacturers to reduce their labor scale to the wages paid 
abroad. 

We do think that if any revision of the tariff is made it should be 
made by those who are familiar with the lines upon which the tariff 
revision is talked of, and that it should not be revised by those who 
are not familiar with both sides of the question. The writer thinks 
that one indisputable fact remains, and, of course, it might be said 
that it is a selfish way to look at it, but most people are selfish, and 
most countries are selfish, as far as their own interests are concerned, 
and it is certainly an undisputed fact that a vast majority of citizens 
in the United States have enjoyed greater prosperity and have earned 
more money as a whole under the protective tariff than at any other 
time in the history of this country. 
Very truly, yours, 

Hutchinson, Pierce & Co., 
George S. Brown, President. 



COTTON CORDAGE- 

[Paragraph 320.] 

THE SAMSON CORDAaE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS., SITGGESTS A RE- 
DUCTION IN THE PRESENT DUTY ON COTTON CORDAGE 

Boston, Mass., November 28^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee.^ 

Washington^ D, G. 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the suggestion from the American 
Protective Tariff League, we submit to yoii the following facts with 
regard to the cotton-cordage tariff. The Dingley tariff, Schedule I, 
paragraph 320, makes the duty 45 per cent. The duty on cotton 
cordage into Canada is 25 per cent. Either rate is prohibitive. We 
would be equally willing to have the United States duty reduced to 
25 per cent, to be like the Canadian duty, or to have no duty at all 
either way. There is to-day only one mill in Canada making exactly 
the same class of goods that we do and they supply the whole of the 
Canadian trade, but we need no protection against them if we have 
equal rights in their market. 

A much more moderate tariff than the present one would protect 
us against cheap English or German competition. 
Yours, very truly, 

Samson Cordage Works, 
Herbi:rt G. Pratt, Treasurer. 
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COTTON SMALL WARES. 

[Paragraph 320.] 

THE FLETCHER HANTJFACTTJEINO COMPANY, PEOVIDENCE, B. I., 
ASKS SETENTION OF PRESENT DTTTIES ON SPINDLE BANDING, 
WICKINO, AND LACINGS. 

Providence, R. I., November 19^ 190S. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D. C. 
Dear Sir: As manufacturers of cotton small wares, i. e., boot, 
shoe, and corset lacings, lamp and stove wicks, tapes, and webbings, 
we beg leave to state our position as to the revision of paragraph 
320, Schedule I. Our records show that under the present tariff 
law wages have steadily risen, while our selling prices have shown a 
steadily declining tendency. There is no trust or combination 
among the manufacturers of the above goods, and from the nature 
of the business it is difficult to see how one could be formed. In a 
broad way the effect of the present paragraph is to prevent the im- 

Eortation of coarse goods, while allowing fine goods to be freely 
rought in, chiefly from Germany, where the rate of wages is about 
one-third of our scale. 

We do not ask for any protection which guarantees us a profit, 
but we do ask protection against the low wages of continental 
Europe. Should the tariff on our goods be reduced materially, there 
is only one way in which we could meet the situation, and that is 
by making a corresponding cut in our wage scale. The average 
profit for the last ten years on our goods has been less than 10 per 
cent, and we believe tnat no reasonable man will say that this is 
excessive. 

Specifically, we urge that the tariff on spindle banding, woven, 
braided, or twisted lamp, stove, and candle wicking, made of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, be left as in the present law, viz, 10 cents per 
pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, as under this rate goods can be 
imported at a profit whenever our domestic prices advance beyond 
a certain point. 

We also urge that the tariff on boot, shoe, and corset lacings, made 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, be left as in the present law, viz, 
25 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. As stated above, this 
rate of duty allows the free importation of fine goods. 

In conclusion, allow us to repeat that in this industry at least the 
tariff is just a question of wages, and if you cut down the tariff mate- 
rially a reduction in wages must inevitably follow. 
Very respectfully, yours, 

Fletcher Manufacturing Co., 
J. O. Ames, Secretary. 
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THE NASHAWANlTTrCK MANTTFACTTTRINO COMPANY, EASTHAMP- 
TON, MASS., PETITIONS THAT THERE BE NO REDUCTION OP 
DUTY ON ELASTIC WEBBINO AND SUSPENDERS. 

Easthampton, Mass., 

November «5, 1908. 
Hon. John Dalzell, M. C, 

Ways and Means Committee^ Washington^ D. C. 
Dear Sir : The Nashawanniick Manufacturing Company, of East- 
hampton, Mass., employing upward of 700 men and women in the 
manufacture of elastic webbing and suspenders, respectfully protests 
against any reduction of duty on suspenders and elastic webbings, 
for the following reasons : Even under the present tariff many thou- 
sands of dozens of suspenders are annually imported from France, 
where the labor of manufacture is only a small part of what it is 
here, and with the duty removed or lowered we should be obliged to 
abandon the manufacture of the so-called " French Model," or 
"Guyot," suspender. The competition among American manufac- 
turers is keen and even excessive, and to induce more competition 
from abroad would be fatal to this part of our industry. Please bear 
in mind that we are barred from buying cotton yarns, rubber thread, 
and other materials in the cheapest market by the duties on those 
materials, and this fact, in connection with the wages which our em- 
ployees are paid, necessitates the present duty or more on the articles 
referred to. 

Very respectfully, yours, Nashawannuck Mfg. Co., 

G. B. NoBi^, Treasurer. 



VARIOUS AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF ELASTIC WEBBINGS, 
SUSPENDERS, GARTERS, AND OTHER NARROW FABRICS, ASK 
RETENTION OF PRESENT DUTY. 

Easthampton, Mass., November 30, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : As general manager of one of the largest manufactories 
of elastic webs in the United States, I desire to lay before your hon- 
orable committee the following reasons why the tariff on such goods 
should not be lowered in any particular. 

In doing so I would state in the first place the nature of the goods 
manufactured : Elastic gorings, beltings, suspender and garter webs, 
cords, and braids. These are goods composed of india-rubber thread, 
silk, cotton, mercerized and glazed yarns. These manufactures are 
covered by Schedule I, paragraph 320, of the tariff law of 1897. 

In the second place, as there is nothing in the nature of a com- 
bine or trust among the manufacturers of this class of goods, but, on 
the contrary, keen competition among them, I am unable to give 
even an approximate estimate of their production in the United 
States. It is, however, unquestionably very large. Judging from the 
three companies operating in this town, the capital employed in the 
industry must be many millions and gives employment to a large 
number of operatives. These operatives are earnmg good wages, and 
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any reduction of duty would certainly be very injurious to them, as 
we already have a very strenuous competition with ijnported goods, 
the product of the very much cheaper labor of European manu- 
facturers. 

Having spent about six months during the last three summers in 
England, I devoted some attention to the difference that prevails in 
the conditions of manufacturing elastic fabrics there as compared 
with the United States. At least 80 per cent of the employees in 
the elastic-web manufacturing industries of the United States are 
adults and all of them earn cood wages, while, on the other hand, 
most of the operatives in England are young persons, from 12 to 18 
years of age — boys and girls. For each shilling they earn our em- 
ployees earn a dollar. In many cases the fathers of the young per- 
sons who were at work in these industries were out of employment, 
and I would respectfully beg you to protect the American fathers 
and mothers from such a condition. We do not desire to give prefer- 
ence to young persons as employees over adults, and we trust that 
you will, in your wisdom, protect us from such a necessity. 

It is not necessary for me to remind you that the yarns that they 
use are very much lower in cost than what we have to pay; in fact, 
we have had to import at various times many hundred thousand 
pounds of yarn from England to use in our manufacturing. The 
English web manufacturers can buy it less the duty on cotton yarn 
and the transit. Even if we could employ the cheap labor above re- 
ferred to, we would still be unable to compete with England because 
of the duty we pay on imported jarn. What is more desirable and 
what we will pay with pleasure is a price for American yarns that 
will enable American spinners to pay American wages. 

Confidently believing that, in the interest of the working people, 
you will do justice, I am. 

Very respectfully, Geo. Astill, General Manager. 



Philadelphia, November 28, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: We are producing annually about 7,000,000 pairs sus- 
penders and garters, and are interested in Schedule I, paragraphs 
320 and 371, of our present tariff. Ten years ago we were buying 
foreign fabrics quite freely, and foreign-made suspenders and garters 
were imported into this country freely. Under the protection which 
we now enjoy our purchases on foreign fabrics have been reduced to 
a point where they are practically nil, and likewise imports of 
foreign-made suspenders and garters have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. We are exporting suspenders and garters made from Ameri- 
can fabrics to almost every part of the world. 

The object of this letter is to request your committee to give con- 
sideration to these facts. Our business has trebled in the last ten 
years and is steadily expanding, giving employment to many hun- 
dreds of employees and producing daily sales of $5,000. 

We use leather in large quantities and would favor free hides. 
Yours, truly, 

Pioneer Suspender Company, 
Frank A. Freeman. 
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Easthampton, Mass., December 1^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Cltairman of the Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D. G. 

My Dear Sir: As you invito information, will say I have been in 
the elastic manufacturing business forty-three years, twenty-two years 
of this time for myself. 

I hope the taritf on elastic webs, cords, and braids will not be de- 
creasea, as we have a large stock of goods, as well as idle looms and 
braiders, even as it is now. 

The largest trade import a large part of their goods, and we have 
more risk with high-priced help working fifty-eight hours per week. 

The goods are perishable and the life of rubber uncertain; so it is 
an anxious business and should have all the protection possible. 
Yours, very truly, 

Geo. S. Colton. 



THE ANSONIA (CONN.) 0. & C. COMPANY URGES EETENTION OF 
FBESENT DITTIES ON COTTON SMALL WABES. 

Ansonia, Conn., December 19j 1908, 

Hon. Ebenezer J. Hill, M. C, 

Ways and Means Committee^ Washington^ D. 0. 

Dear Sir: As manufacturers of elastic webbing, beltings, lamp 
wicks, boot, shoe, and corset lacings, elastic cords, tapes, etc., we de- 
sire briefly to state our position regarding any possible revision of 
the present tariff on these goods, now covered by Schedule I, para- 
graph 320 ; also Schedule L, paragraph 389. 

Under the present tariff considerable quantities of the fine grades 
of goods are imported ; consequently domestic production is confined 
chiefly to the coarse and cheaper grades. 

Labor is a very large factor in the cheaper grades, and our domes- 
tic labor is double, and in some operations treble, that of foreign 
countries. ' 

Any reduction in tariff would mean a corresponding reduction in 
wages or disaster to the industry here. 

There is no trust, combination, or price agreement of any kind 
between domestic manufacturers of any of these goods, and, owing 
to peculiar conditions, none is practical. 

Competition is keen and profits are small, running from 5 to 10 

Ser cent, according to conditions. More specific information and 
etailed facts will be furnished if desired. 

We strongly advise that no change be made in the present tariff 
on any of the above-mentioned goods. 
Yours, truly, 

The Ansonia O. & C. Co., 
A. T. Terrell, Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF T. ABTHTTB ADAMSON, COLTTMBIA AND aEBHAN- 
TOWN AVENUES, PHILADELPHIA, PA., EELATIVE TO CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF COTTON NABBOW FABBICS. 

Tuesday, December i, 1908. 
Mr. Adamson. I would like to say that the people I represent are 
interested in the cotton and silk schedules, ana slightly in the wool. 
The only change we are asking for is a slight change in the cotton 
paragraph. If it be more to our interest to put in our petition when 
you are calling upon tlie cotton people, I would like to do it at that 
time. 

The Chairman. Perhaps you had better wait for the cotton sched- 
ule, Mr. Adamson* 

Mr. Adamson. I would be very glad indeed to hand it in, and will 
only state that we represent the weaving interests, which has more 
labor and less material than anjr weaving interest in existence; that 
we are handicapped by high prices, high skill, and we respectfully 
submit that we get such consideration, gentlemen, as our large pro- 
portion of skill would entitle us to. And rather than take up any 
more of your time I will ask permission to present this matter in 
this form. 

(Following petition was filed by Mr. Adamson:) 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Ways and Means Committee^ 

House of Representatives^ Washington^ D, C, 

In appearing before you to advocate the interests of the narrow- 
fabric manufacturers, embraced in paragraphs 320, 322, 335, 336, 339, 
371, and 389 of the present tariff, we represent that part of the weav- 
ing interests that is most vulnerable to foreign competition. Without 
a protecting tariff every narrow-fabric mill in the country would be 
closed and would remain closed until poverty and hunger had forced 
those operatives who could not secure remunerative employment in 
more fortunately situated industries to accept the standard wages of 
foreign weavers, with its consequent privations. The files of the State 
Department, which contain the reports of our resident consuls and 
special consular agents, and the statistics of the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures, connected with the same Department, are eloquent in their cold, 
hard details, as they show the constant struggle of the foreign oper- 
ative for what Americans consider barely sufficient to keep life in the 
body. 

There is no exportation of narrow fabrics from this country. The 
importations from foreign countries are so varied and under so many 
classifications that it is difficult to ascertain their exact amount, but 
$20,000,000 would be an underestimated amount of importation9 
classed in paragraphs 320, 322, 335, 336, 339, 371, and 389. As less 
than $6,000,000 of this $20,000,000 is comprised in raw materials, it 
can be easily appreciated what benefit to the citizens of the United 
States would be the remaining $14,000,000 if distributed among them 
in return for their labor. 

The wages paid for weaving these narrow fabrics are higher than 
those paid for weaving any class of textile goods. Of the weavers 
the majority are women, and their weekly wages vary from $7 to $18 
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per week, according to the skill of the weaver and the product that is 
woven. The higher price mentioned above is not unusual for those 
employed on fine and costly materials, and upon the poorest and 
cheapest goods a woman who does not earn $7 per week is not consid- 
ered a desirable operative^ 

Of all woven fabrics, ribbons, bindings, and webbings have the 
largest proportion of labor as an item of cost. As an illustration: 
One square yard of corset jean can to-day be purchased for 6 cents. 
Exactly the same yarn, identical in size — that is, length and weight, 
with the same amount of picks to the inch — if made into No. 2 stay 
binding, would cost at the mill, with no expense for selling, more 
than 18 cents. 

This is not an exaggerated or unusual comparison. Corset jeans 
similar to the above-mentioned class are in constant use, and there 
is not a manufacturer of stay bindings who is not at all times making 
and selling the size of tape above mentioned. As stated, the weight 
of these two pieces of plain cloth is the same. The only difference 
is that the corset jean is 1 yard long and 36 inches wide and the No. 
2 stay binding 144 yards long and one-quarter of an inch wide. The 
difference in cost of the two articles, the yarns from which they are 
made being identical, is made up by the greater amount of labor and 
the more skill of the weaver employed on the narrow fabrics and the 
greater cost of manufacturing, known as the ".burden rate," i. e., the 
interest on cost of mill and machinery, together with the expense of 
maintenance and superintendence. 

The primary and practically sole object of a protective tariff is 
to provide remunerative wages to those engaged in the production 
of the article made and who are principally those performing the 
manual labor. It is also logical and right that when labor is to be 
protected those occupations that require the longest training should 
receive the most protection, and those manufactured articles that 
have the smallest proportion of raw materials and largest proportion 
of labor need the highest rate of duties. 

The percentage of labor in weaving all narrow fabrics such us are 
referred to and included in paragraphs 320, 322, 335, 336, 339, 371, 
and 389, as stated before, have so small a percentage of material and 
so large a percentage of labor that it is remarkable that the industry 
in this country has been able to maintain itself against the low cost of 
foreign countries. Any reduction of the present duties on these 
goods must be followed either by a curtailment of domestic produc- 
tion, with a corresponding idleness of home labor, with the incidental 
depreciation of plant which is represented by machinery and build- 
ings, or by a reduction in the wages paid to the laborer. The manu- 
facturing of narrow woven or braided goods has never been an occu- 
pation that would attract the manufacturer who expected great 
wealth. The business, which is centuries old, has practically been in 
existence in this country less than fifty years. These goods are of 
so slow production that a large output by any one concern is out of 
the probabilities, the outlay for the plant being so large in proportion 
to the value of the production. 

On the other hand, as there is frequently an opportunity for the 
exercise of ingenuity, the trade offers inducements to men of small 
means who, with some technical knowledge and an inventive mind. 
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are able to produce some of its numerous and varied articles to better 
advantaffe than had previously be«i possible; small factories are 
constantly being started to make some special class of goods in which 
the projector considers he has special knowledge of facilities. 

The present duties on these goods when made from cotton is 45 
per cent; from silk or linen, 60 per cent. It will be noticed that this 
is about the duties that are now placed upon articles " not especially 
provided for." The effect of these duties has been that the domestic 
manufacturer has been able to control for himself the domestic 
market for most of the low-priced goods, and those that have the 
largest proportion of material and the least of labor. There are, 
however, many classes of goods in which the domestic manufacturer 
is to-day unable to compete with his foreign rival. 

The most important articles in this class are those goods made 
from fine yarns that have been subject to special processes that 
largely enhance their value and which the domestic manufacturer 
is compelled to import at a high duty. 

In some cases, notably in finished threads that come under the 
classification of spool cotton, the duty on the yarns is higher than 
upon the finished goods containing the same. 

When it is considered that a cotton or silk ribbon weaver at Basel 
or St. Etienne will not average 20 francs per week, and at Phila- 
delphia or Paterson she will receive $10 for the same number of 
days; that a day's work here is nine hours, and there is from ten to 
twelve hours per day, it is easy to appreciate the difficulty that con- 
fronts the home manufacturer when he has to pay a larger rate of 
duty on his raw materials than is imposed upon the importation of 
his foreign competitors' finished product, and also how the district 
of Etienne exported during the year of 1907 more than 8,000.000 of 
silk and cotton goods, the greater part of which came to the United 
States. 

In paragraph 371, representing webbings, bindings, and so forth, 
made from wool, we have a protective duty of 60 per cent ad valorem, 
and in addition a specific duty of 50 cents per pound to compensate 
for the tariff on the raw material. 

In paragraph 339, comprising those cotton or flax narrow fabrics 
to which an additional value has been added to the woven goods by 
embroidering or similar additional process, the duty is raised an addi- 
tional 15 per cent, making it 60 per cent ad valorem. 

These two additions have worked well, and the domestic manu- 
facturer has been enabled to produce many articles that are embraced 
in these paragraphs. 

We are now here to urge you to include a similar clause in para- 
graph 320, referring to bindings, etc., made from cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, which shall read " but when any of the foregoing arti- 
cles are made from yarns that have been mercerized, calandered, or 
polished previous to the weaving, one-eighth of a cent a yard and 50 
per cent ad valorem. 

The above additional clause would enable the American manufac- 
turer to make a class of goods that arc now imported — one that 
every enterprisi'Jg manufacturer has exerted the best of his resources 
and ability to produce and in most cases has been compelled to aban- 
don with nothing to show for his efforts but an added experience and 
some loss. 
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In closing our petition against any reductioii from the present rate 
of duties in paragraphs 320, 322, 335, 336, 339, 371, and 380, we would 
call your committee's attention to the general principle of tariff pro- 
tection in the United States. 

While the protective tariff has provided for the owner or operator 
of a textile mill an opportunity to employ his money and his labor in 
a line or occupation that would not have been available to him, it 
has not added largeljr to his profits. During 1907 the textile manu- 
facturers of Great Britain, and especiallv the web and binding manu- 
facturers, made as large a percentage of profit as was made by those 
of the United States; aIso, more large fortunes have been made in 
the textile business in England than m the United States. 

On the other hand, notwithstanding the comparatively luxurious 
living of the American operative, the accumulated savings, repre- 
sented in houses, building societies, and bank deposits, held by the 
working classes of Philadelphia is many times more than the ac- 
cumulations of the workers of Manchester, England. 

In this country it has always been that the advantage of high 
prices in production has gone to the men or women who work with 
their hands. 

In England, while the banker who loans money does it at a lower 
rate of interest than the American banker can afford, the operator, 
whether corporation or individual, who invests in an industrial plant 
expects the same return as we do here. Lower prices there only 
mean less comfort for the man or woman who works at the loom. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. Arthur Adamson. 



THE BLACKSTONE WEBBING COMPANY, PAWTUCKET, E. I., ASKS 
KETENTION OF PEESENT DUTY ON NAEEOW FABEICS. 

Pawtucket, E. I., December 4, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D. C. 
Dear Sir : We understand that your committee will soon be taking 
up the consideration of " narrow cotton fabrics," as referred to in 
Schedule I, cotton manufactures, paragraph No. 320, as " Bandings, 
beltings, bindings, bone casings, cords, garters, lining for bicycle tires, 
ribbons, suspenders and braces, tapes, tubing, and webs or webbing, 
etc." We would bring to your attention that even under the present 
schedule of tariff duties on this class of goods we are in sharp com- 

1)etition with foreign-made goods, owing very largely to the much 
ower cost of cotton yarns made in foreign countries. 

We find on referring to schedules and data in hand that the wages 
our American manufacturers are paying for making this class of 
fabric is considerably higher than that paid in foreign countries; 
and in order that we may maintain the present wages and compete 
satisfactorily, allowing for a fair manufacturing profit, we would 
respectfully request that there be no reduction on articles of cotton 
manufacture as mentioned in Schedule I, paragraph No. 320. 
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Should you require further data on this subject substantiating the 
above claim we would be pleased to hear from you. 
Very truly, yours, 

Blackstonb Webbing Company, 
L. W. Bishop, Treasurer. 



I. D. THAYEE MANTIFACTTJEING COMPAITY, W0ECE8TEE, MASS., 
SUGGESTS A SPECIFIC DUTY, PER POUND, ON NABKOW COTTON 
FABEICS AND SMALL WAKES. 

Worcester, Mass., December i, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D. O.: 

Eegarding rates of duty for articles mentioned in Schedule I, cot- 
ton manufactures, paragraph 320, on headings, beltings, bindings, 
bone casings, ribbons, etc., we would say that our trouble is not so 
much with the rate of duty as with the value placed on the goods 
when entered at the custom-house. 

The goods are seldom, if ever, entered twice alike as to quality, style 
numbers, etc., and hence it is next to impossible to prove absolutely 
that they have been undervalued. Now, we have to use imported 
cotton yarns to manufacture our goods. You well know the duty on 
them can in no way be evaded, and the duty is 20 cents to 25 cents 
per pound on them, as we use 80/2 to 100/2. The imported articles 
pay nothing on cotton yarns after being made into goods. The, 
goods come in under the ad valorem plan, and here is where we 
suffer, because goods, for instance, which can not be bought anywhere 
in the world at a less rate than $1.50 for a given quantity may be 
entered as of the value of $1. The duty assessed and paid would be 
only two-thirds the amount specified ; hence the 50 per cent schedule 
would onlv net 33J per cent, and the saving on the above cost of 
yarns would be about 15 per cent gain to the manufacturing importer, 
and all but 2 per cent of the tariff protection has disappeared. 

Our suspicions rest mainly against one house, one of whose partners 
resides in England, and who Duys the goods and bills them to the 
New York house, in which he is interested, from his firm in England, 
and it is plain to see that as they never part with the ownership till 
after duties are paid that a very strong reason exists why the lowest 
possible valuation should be made on the goods for the assessment of 
duty to be made. 

We would suggest a specific duty per pound to be on these goods, 
and an ad valorem rate besides, so as to make the yarns entering 
into the goods cost both domestic manufacturer and importer just 
alike, and have the minimum specific duty 25 cents per pound. 
Very respectfully, 

L. D. Thayer Manufacturing Co., 
By L. D. Thayer, Treasurer. 
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TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. 

[Paragraph 320.] 

THE HOBTON MILLS, FATERSON, N. 7., ASK A MATEBIAL INCBEASE 
IN THE DUTY ON TYPEWBITEB BIBBONS. 

Paterson, N. J., Novemher 28^ 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, M. C., 

OJutirman Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington^ D. 0. 

Dear Sir : The attention of your committee is respectfully invited 
to the fact that the present duty on cotton yarns used in the manu- 
facture of woven edge tapes for typewriter ribbons is, at the present 
time, three-tenths of a cent per pound number, or approximately 40 
per cent of the invoiced valuation, while the duty on the manufac- 
tured article is 45 per cent ad valorem. Thus you will see that the 
duty on the raw material is practically the same as that on the manu- 
factured article, which must be made of imported yarns. This makes 
the production of this fabric in this country very difficult at the 
American standard of labor cost. 

This company is now operating a small plant for weaving type- 
writer ribbons, and now purposes to extend same if adequate pro- 
tection can be afforded our enterprise. This is a new venture in this 
country and a large demand has been supplied entirely by the for- 
eign manufacturer, although the consumption of this particular 
article is greater in the United States than in any other country in 
the world. 

We therefore submit for your consideration the above facts and 
ask that tliey be given attention, with the view of extending to this 
new industry in America the protection necessary for a healthy 
growth. We would therefore request that a duty of 35 per cent over 
and above the present specific duty on yarn be levied on imported 
typewriter ribbons. 

Yours, very truly. The Morton Mills, 

By H. E. Banner. 



THE MOBTON MILLS, NEW YOBK CITY, ASK A SPECIFIC CLASSI- 
FICATION FOB TYPEWBITEB BIBBONS. 

New York City, January 5, 1909. 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Washington^ D. C, 
Gentlemen : We desire to submit a brief statement in favor of a 
separate classification for ribbons or tapes for use on typewriter ma- 
chines. These ribbons are now classified under paragraph 320 of 
the act of 1897 at 45 per cent ad valorem. We believe that greater 
justice would be done to the American manufacturer by imposing a 
specific duty on these ribbons at the rate of not less than 75 cents per 
hundred yards lineal measure, with the proviso that the duty should 
not be less in any case than 60 per cent ad valorem. 
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The highest grade of 2-ply yarns is used in the manufacture of 
typewriter tapes or ribbons. *' The number of the yams used is usu- 
ally 140s, IGOs, or 180s. The average ad valorem rates on these yarns, 
as shown by the Treasury computations for 1908, were, in the case 
of — 

Per cent. 

No. 140 yarns 32. 44 

No. 1(10 yarns 30.03 

No. ISO yarns 27, 64 

Practically none of these yarns are made in this country, and it is 
always difficult to obtain the proper quality, even in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The manufacture of ribbons or tapes for typewriting machines is 
a new industry in this country. It requires very high skill in weav- 
ing, as it is necessary that the finished product should be absolutely 
smooth and free from imperfections. This new industry has acquired 
special importance of late, because the latest style of typewriting 
machines requires what is known as a woven-edge ribbon. Formerly 
the old style of machines used a ribbon that was manufactured from 
cloth cut into strips and gummed on the edges. The new style 
requires a much narrower ribbon, which makes it necessary to have a 
woven selvage. This requires a careful weaving by high-grade 
operators, earning $13.50 a week, against which the European 
operator is only paid about 80 cents a day. 

This corporation is now operating a manufacturing plant in Pat- 
erson, N. J., for the weaving of this article, and the industry will be 
extended in this country if an equitable protection can be afforded. 
The consumption of this article is far greater here than in any 
country in the world. 

It is obvious that the associating of such a high-grade product 
as typewriter ribbons with various cheaper and less advanced articles 
at a uniform rate of 45 per cent does not afford an equitable degree 
of protection throughout the schedule. Very coarse, cheap tapes 
made from domestic yarns, requiring a low grade of help, and per- 
mitting machines to run at high speed, are protected by this uniform 
duty. 

As typewriter ribbons are susceptible of very different valuations, 
we ask specific duty by linear measurement with only a proviso ad 
valorem in order to secure an even distribution of the duty. The 
duty on high-grade yarns used in the manufacture of these tapes is 
a specific duty and is rendered high in proportion or in ad valorem 
equivalent whenever there is a decline in the value of the yarns, 
and on the other hand, the duty levied on the manufactured article 
on the ad valorem basis declines with the fall in the value of the 
product. Hence under the existing schedule it has been necessary 
to contend with a rising duty on materials and a declining duty on 
the finished product. 

We think it needs no argument to show that this condition should 
be corrected and that the manufacture of these tapes, which are now 
coming into extensive use, should be given the same protection as 
other American industries. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

The Morton Mills, 

Morton Whitman, President, 
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BELTING AND PRESS CLOTH. 

[Paragraphs 322, 366, 371, and 431.] 

THE SCANDINAVIA BELTING CO. WEITES EELATIVE TO COTTON 
AND CAMEL'S HAIE BELTING AND FEESS CLOTH. 

Boston, Mass., Decemher 16^ 1908, 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Cofnmittee^ 

Washington^ D, 67. 
My Dear Sir: We would respectfully call your attention to what 
is an unfairness under the existing tarin, namely : 

SOLID WOVEN COTTON BELTING. 

These belts are used for conveying and transmission, and pay a 
duty of 45 per cent ad valorem as manufactures of cotton, paragraph 
322. In fact, the duty on solid woven cotton belting is as high as 
the duty on cotton cloth. This places cotton belting, which is a 
coarse material and which can not be used for anything except in 
manufacturing, as stated above, for transmission or conveying, on a 
higher duty than ordinary low-quality cotton goods. 

Cotton belting should come under practically the lowest duty of 
manufactures or cotton. 

Cotton belting is not a luxury, but an article which is used in 
manufacturing other goods. 

The duties upon and classifications of the following goods make 
the importation thereof absolutely prohibitive. 

camel's-hair belting. 

Camel's-hair belting is used for the same purpose as leather, 
stitched canvas, " Scandinavia " solid woven, or rubber belts, 
namely, for transmission and conveying, and is really a belt that is 
much desired by the paper manufacturers of the country. It is classi- 
fied as dress goods under paragraph 371. 

camel's-hair press cloth. 

Camel's-hair press cloth is also classified as dress goods. Press 
cloth is used for pressing cotton seed for oil, chocolate, sugar, etc., 
and is used entirely in manufacturing, and it should therefore not be 
classed as dress goods. 

This pays a duty, of 44 cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 366. If the goods are composed of cattle hair, they 
are dutiable at 20 cents per square yard, under paragraph 431 — this 
under the report of appraisers at New York. The appraisers of 
Philadelphia write — ^the duty is assessed under paragraph 366 — that 
if valued under 40 cents, at 33 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem; if between 49 cents and 70 cents per pound, 44 cents per 
pound and 50 per cent ad valorem ; if 70 cents per pound, 44 cents per 
pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 
61318— SCHED 1—09 12 
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Camel's-hair press cloth should be classified under paragraph 431 
the same as cattle-hair press cloth. 

Our objections are contained in the fact that these goods, which are 
coarse goods and used only in manufacturing, should be classified as 
dress goods and put at such a high duty. 

The duty on camel's-hair press cloth and camel's-hair belting is 
absolutely prohibitive, and although these are things which are 
needed in the country they can not be imported. Cheaper goods sold 
as camel's-hair press cloth and camel's-hair belting are, we under- 
stand, sold under the name of camel's hair, although not composed 
of camel's hair but of cattle hair, and come in at 20 cents per square 
yard under paragraph 431. 

What manufacturers need and desire they can not obtain under 
these circumstances, nor does the Government obtain anv revenue 
whatsoever from true camel's-hair belting or true camel's-hair press 
cloth^ because these goods can not be imported on account of the pro- 
hibitive duty. 

All of the foregoing goods are manufactured in England. 

Under separate cover we are mailing samples of goods above men- 
tioned. 

Respectfully submitted. 

The Scandinavia Belting Co., 
Geo. Watson Beach, Treasurer. 



COTTON SHOE LACES AND BRAIDS. 

[Paragraph 320.] 

THE JENKINS MANUFACTUEING COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS., OB- 
JECTS TO ANY EEDUCTION OF DUTY ON LACES AND BEAIDS. 

506-510 AiiBANY Building, Lincoln Street, 

Boston^ Deceniber 28^ 1908. 
The Hon. S. E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee^ 

Washington] Z>. C. 

Dear Sir: As manufacturers of cotton shoe laces and braids, we 
beff leave to state our position as to the revision of paragraph 320, 
Schedule I. Our records show that under the present tariff law wages 
have steadily risen, while our selling prices have shown a steadily 
declining tendency. There is no trust or combination among the 
manufacturers of the above goods nor is there ever likely to be. In 
a broad way, the effect of the present paragraph is to prevent the 
importation of coarse goods while allowing fine goods to be freely- 
brought in, chiefly from Germany, where the rate of wages is but 
one-third of our scale. 

We do not ask for any protection which guarantees us a profit, but 
we do ask for protection against the low wages of continental Europe. 
The only way m which we could meet a reduction of the tariff on these 
goods would be by making a corresponding cut in our wage scale. 

Our books show an average profit for the last ten years of less than 
10 per cent on our goods, which is certainly not excessive. We wish. 
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therefore, to urge that the tariff on shoe laces or braids made of cot- 
ton or other vegetable fiber be left as in the present law. 

We wish to make it clear to you that in this industry, at least, manu- 
facturing is not sufficiently profitable under the present tariff to allow 
of any reduction, and as to our meeting such reduction tlirough a cut 
in wages, that would probably prove impossible, and we should sim- 
ply have to go out of Ibusiness. 

Hoping you will bring this to the attention of the committee, we 
remain, 

Yours, very truly, Jenkins Mfg. Co., 

Wm. H. Gray, Jr., 

PreddenL 



COTTON DAMASK. 

[Paragraph 321.] 

STATEMENT OF JOHN L. FATTEBSON, SECBETART AND MANAGER 
OF THE BOSEMABY MANTTFACTUBINa COMFANT, OF BOANOKE 
BAFIDS, N. C, RELATIVE TO COTTON DAMASK. 

Tuesday, December i, 1908, 

The Chairman. Where do you reside, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Patterson. I reside at Eoanoke Eapids. It is on the Roanoke 
River. 

The Chairman. On what part of the schedule do you desire to 
speak? 

Mr. Patterson. I desire to call the attention of the committee to 
section 321 on cotton damask. It is the first part of section 321 relat- 
ing to cotton damask. 

The first part of section No. 321, Schedule I, of the tariff laws of 
1897, reads as follows: "Cotton table damask, 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem." 

At the time this tariff was drafted the only character of cotton 
damask imported into this country consisted of what is known as 

Elain bleached and colored damask. These grades of damask are still 
eing imported into this country in large quantities, notwithstanding 
the 40 per cent ad valorem duty. 

We distinctljr do not ask for an increase of the tariff rate on these 
particular qualities of damask, but do ask that the present existing 
rate remain as it is. This 40 per cent ad valorem duty is absolutely 
necessary in order to insure to the American manufacturer of cotton 
damask a reasonable and just return on his investment. 

That the present duty on damask is not excessive is shown by the 
fact that fully 25 per cent of all the cotton damask consumed in the 
United States is of foreign manufacture. 

We further ask that the first part of section 321 of Schedule I be 
made more specific, and suggest that it be changed to read as follows: 
" Plain bleached, and colored cotton damask, 40 per cent ad valorem." 

Since the present tariff was drafted an entirely new quality of cot- 
ton damask has made its appearance in the form of mercerized cotton 
damask. In the manufacture of this quality of damask finer counts 
of yarns have been used and the goods made to count higher — ^that 
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is, there have been put more threads to the inch in these goods than 
in previous grades of cotton damask. On account of the finer con- 
struction of these goods the amount of raw material, based upon a 
dollar's valuation of the goods, has been reduced and the labor costs 
have been lar^ljr increased. As the labor cost in the manufacture 
of cotton fabrics is the chief advantage which the foreign manufac- 
turer has over the American manufacturer, we claim that this par- 
ticular quality of cotton damask should have a separate classification, 
with a slightly higher duty than the cheaper grades of cotton damask. 

In the other sections of Schedule I you will notice there is a rising 
schedule of duties corresponding to the fineness of the fabrics enu- 
merated. In other words, when the fabric shows a decrease in the 
cost for raw material and an increase in labor cost it has been justly 
given a higher duty. 

By referring to section 306 of Schedule I, we wish to make a com- 
parison between the standard print cloths, which are the basis of 
value for all cotton goods in this country, and mercerized damask as 
it is being made to-day. The average grades of mercerized damask fit 
in the class of the print cloths which carry a duty of 2 cents per square 
yard, which duty when reduced to an ad valorem basis on to-day's 
values approximates very closely a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem. 
This being a fact, and considering that the mercerized damask has to 
stand an additional labor cost of bleaching and mercerizing over the 
print cloths, we claim that they should have,- and justly deserve, the 
same ad valorem duty as goods of similar construction under other 
sections of Schedule I. 

If section 321 had been properly worded when the present tariff was 
drafted, the class of mercerized damask would have immediately gone 
into the " not otherwise specified " class of goods covered by section 
322, which carries an ad valorem duty of 45 per cent. 

We therefore ask that section 321 be made more specific, as out- 
lined above, and the duty be allowed to remain as it is. 

We further ask that a new classification be awarded mercerized 
damask and a duty of 50 per cent, and certainly not less than 45 per 
cent, ad valorem be given this particular grade of cotton damask, 
which, according to the nature of its construction and finish, is enti- 
tled to a higher duty than the lower grades of cotton damask. 

Mr. Underwood. You state that in the general run under this para- 
graph that 25 per cent of the cotton damask is imported into this 
country ? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And therefore it pays a revenue to that extent? 

Mr. Patterson. The figures show that it paid last year a revenue 
of $208,000. 

Mr. Underwood. Now, as to this mercerized cotton damask, how 
much is imported and how much is made here? 

Mr. Patterson. There has been more imported than has been made 
here. This is a new business in this country. 

Mr. Underwood. Over 50 per cent of the trade is the imported 
article, is it? 

Mr. Patterson. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. Underwood. Did you say there was more imported than was 
made here? 

Mr. Patterson. There has been up to the present time. 
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Mr. Underwood. To what extent? 

Mr. Patterson. I do not know; I imagine it has possibly been 
reduced to between 30 and 40 per cent at the present time. We are 
the pioneer manufacturers, with the exception of a few looms in 
Philadelphia, of mercerized damask in this country, and it has been 
a hard, uphill business to compete with foreigners. 

Mr. Underwood. How much more labor is there in the merceriased 
damask than in the ordinary business? 

Mr. Patterson. Where the other goods cost 4 cents a pound these 
goods will cost about 8 cents a pound to finish. 

Mr. Underwood. A difference of 4 cents a pound? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir ; in the finish. 

Mr. Dalzell. What is the operation of mercerizing? 

Mr. Patterson. I do not know the exact nature of it; it is the 
action of a caustic on the fiber of the cotton. 

Mr. Dalzell. It is a chemical process, is it? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir; it is a chemical process. The chief cost 
entering into the finishing is the labor cost, as the chemicals are 
comparatively inexpensive. 

Mr. Griggs. It gives it a silken gloss? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes, sir; it makes it look like silk. They run it 
through this caustic, neutralize the caustic with an acid to keep it 
from deteriorating the value of the product, and then dry it under 
pressure. The best way in which I can illustrate is: If you take a 
little rubber band and let it stay lax, it has a dull finish; if you 
pull it out, it gives it a gloss. So these cotton fibers have a certain 
amount of elasticity; when treated with this caustic soda they give 
this high gloss, which looks very much like silk. 

Mr. Pou. Is that a lasting gloss? 

Mr. Patterson. It is if the fabric is laundered properly. Starch 
will kill it very largely and will eventually deaden it to some extent, 
but if the goods are mercerized properly and are laundered prop- 
erly, the gloss stays on for a number of years. 



AUTOMOBILE TIRE LININGS. 

[Paragraph 321.] 

THE WEST BOYISTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WORCESTEE, 
MASS., WISHES DUTY FIXED AT FORTY-FIVE PER CENT. 

Worcester, Mass., December 21, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 

House of Representatives, WasMngton, D. C. 
Dear Sir: At the suggestion of Hon. Charles G. Washburn, Con- 
gressman from this district, I am addressing this letter to you. 

Under section 320 of the Dingley tariff lining for bicycle tires 
was made subject to a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem. At the time 
the Dingley tariff was adopted fabric manufactured from cotton for 
use on automobile tires had not been made, as of course automobile 
tires had not been made then. Within recent years, as of course you 
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are aware, the manufacture of automobile tires has come to be a very 
large one, and necessarily the manufacture of fabric to be used in 
automobile tires, similar to fabric called '* linings '* used in bicycle 
tires, has become a very considerable industry. 

At the present time, as I am informed, fabric for automobile tires 
is admitted as cotton duck at an ad valorem of 35 per cent under sec- 
tion 321 of the Dingley tariff. 

The company of which I am treasurer is a very considerable manu- 
facturer of fabric for automobile tires, and as such is interested in 
the subject that I am laving before you. I am informed, and have 
every reason to believe that very considerable quantities of tire duck 
or fabric for automobile tires is being imported into this country 
under an ad valorem of 35 per cent whicn, as the officers of our 
company see it, is not a sufficiently protective tariff. 

This communication is to ask you, and through you, the Committee 
on Ways and Means of Congress, to fix a duty on fabric for auto- 
mobile tires at 45 per cent ad valorem, the same rate that is fixed 
upon lining for bicycle tires. 

If your committee desires any further information upon this sub* 
ject tnat I can ^ive you, I should be glad to be advised as to what it 
IS, and will furnish trie information as fully as possible. 

With the highest consideration of respect, I am. 
Faithfully, yours, 

Henry F. Harris, 

Treasurer. 



THE WEST BOYLSTON MANTTFACTXTEING COMPANY, WOECESTEE, 
MASS., FILES SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BELATIVE TO AUTO- 
MOBILE TIBE UNINaS. 

Worcester, Mass., January 16, 1909. 
Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman Committee on Ways and Means^ 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In connection with the matter of a duty to be placed 
upon fabrics used in the construction of tires for automobiles, etc., 
about which I had the honor of addressing you in a communication 
bearing date of December 22, 1908, I desire to submit for the con- 
sideration of the committee some facts which it seems to me may 
have an important bearing on the subject, and respectfully present 
the following statement: 

The manufacture of fabrics entering into the construction of tires 
for automobiles had not begun in this country in the year 1897 at the 
time the Dingley tariff, so called, was adopted by Congress. Pneu- 
matic tires for bicycles and fabrics entering into their construction 
were made in the United States at that time, and the tariff law of 
that year placed a duty on " lining for bicycle tires " (meaning fabric 
used in the construction of such tires) of 45 per cent ad valorem 
(see par. 320, Dingley tariff of 1897). Fabrics tor tires for automo- 
biles, etc., are in the same class with " lining for bicycle tires," but are 
much heavier and stronger. They are entitled to the same rate of 
duty as that placed on bicycle-tire lining. 
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The Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives is requested to substitute in the paragraph that shall replace in 
the new tariff law paragraph 320 of the old, in lieu of the words 
" lining for bicycle tires, " tire fabric, or fabric adapted for use in 
the construction of tires for automobiles, bicycles, motor cycles, or 
other vehicles," and that the duty on the same be 45 per cent ad 
valorem, as it is now on " lining for bicycle tires." 

Since 1897 considerable importations of automobile tire fabric 
(so called) have been made into this country, and they have been 
allowed to come in under paragraph 321 of the Dingley tariff law 
as cotton duck, subject to a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, prob- 
ably because in appearance the fabrics in some respects resemble cot- 
ton duck, while as a matter of fact the relation between the two 
classes of goods practically ends there. The Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor furnishes the informa- 
tion that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, there was imported 
462,360 square yards of " cotton duck," valued at $175,389.62, or at 
the rate of 37.6 cents per square yard. Ordinary duck sells at from 
19 cents to 23 cents per pound, which brings the average price per 
square yard to about 20 cents. From the same source it is learned 
that for the quarter ending September 30, 1908, the importations 
under the head of " cotton duck " amounted to 225,389 square yards, 
valued at $97,254, and for the quarter ending December 31, 1908, the 
value of the importations under this head was about $125,000, indicat- 
ing that the imports of fabric under the' head of cotton duck is rap- 
idly increasing. In this connection it is to be noted that in the year 
1898, the first under the Dingley tariff, the importations of cotton 
duck were 26,442 square yards, valued at $3,101.91, which had in- 
creased to only 88,615 square yards, valued at $15,862, for the year 
1907. We have been informed that about nine-tenths of all the 
so-called " cotton duck " now imported into New York, the main port 
of entry for this material, is in reality tire fabric, which accounts 
for the relatively high per square yard valuation gained from the 
statistics given above. 

Fabrics used in the manufacture of tires cost far more to produce 
than ordinary cotton duck. Such fabric must necessarily be very 
strong, and with the strength of every part equal to the strength 
of every other part. The manufacture of this cloth requires especial 
care and skill, and very much more labor therefore enters into its 
production than that of ordinary cotton duck. It is, in main, this 
very element of extra labor that calls for the differentiation of tire 
fabrics from ordinary cotton ducks in the tariff schedule. 

Attention need only be called to the well-known fact that abroad, 
where the tire fabric is largely made, remuneration of labor is much 
less than in this country. The cost of the labor in producing tire 
fabric is more than two and one-half times as much as that used in 
producing ordinary cotton duck, and to protect this additional labor 
element the additional tariff asked for is needed. The way in which 
this additional labor is employed can be briefly shown. 

First. More time and labor is involved in the handling of the long 
stapled sea-island and Eg>^ptian cotton of which tire fabric is made 
than the short native staple used in ordinary duck, as the long staple 
requires slower processes and is more easily broken. 
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Second. Common duck is simply carded and then quickly drawn 
down to the yam, a process causing about 15 per cent waste of cotton. 
Cotton which goes into fabrics for tires is not only carded but combed, 
and likewise subjected to a great many more drawings and doubling 
than the duck, those in duck amounting to about 7,000 while those 
in tire fabric amount to nearly 12,000,000. The aim of these draw- 
ings and doublings is to place the fibers of the cotton parallel to each 
other, so as to make the yarn into which it is finally spun of equal 
strength and evenness throughout. Experience has shown that the 
more times the cotton is doubled the more even and equal in strength 
is the yarn in all its parts. In all these processes, which entail a 
waste of about 45 per cent of the cotton, much additional labor is 
needed, and this labor must be of a highly skilled character and 
consequently highly paid. It should be noted also that much of 
this machinery (not used in any ordinary duck mill) has to be im- 
ported, subject to a high rate of duty, which places the home indus- 
try at a further disadvantage as compared with the foreign concerns. 

Third. In the spinning and twistmg more labor is also required 
than in the case or ordinary duck, as the yarns are of a greater fine- 
ness of count and more twist must be given them. 

Finally, the looms must be much more carefully watched and 
handled, as the weaving must be as even and as perfect as possible, 
far more so than that of common duck. 

To sum up, fabrics for pneumatic tires are made from higher grade 
and longer stapled cotton than are ordinary fabrics. It is practi- 
cally always combed, causing excessive waste, and the labor enter- 
ing into the same costs much more, as it is more highly skilled and 
there is much more of it. 

We believe then that, in view of the great additional labor in tire 
fabric production over the ordinary duck mill, in view of the elabo- 
rate and expensive machinery (not found in the duck mill) involving 
great additional care and skill in its management, and in view of the 
late large importation of foreign fabric as shown by the statistics, 
that the increase of duty on tire fabrics asked for over that of ordi- 
nary ducks is not only wise but is absolutely necessary. 

With highest considerations of respect, I am. 
Faithfully, yours, 

Henry F. Harris, 
Treasurer West Boylston Manufacturing Company. 
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Astill, George, Easthampton, Mass., elastic webs, garters, and suspenders 4620 

Aurora Cortet Company, Aurora, 111., corsets 4584 
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Cotton yams 4521 

H osiery T 4699 

Binder & Ellis Company, Philadelphia, Pa., cotton upholstery fabrics 4576 ^ 

Birdsey, Somers Company, Bridgeport, Conn. , corsets 4584 

Bishop, L. W., Pawtucket, R. I., narrow cotton fabrics 4626 
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Brown- Aberle Company, Philadelphia, Pa. , hosiery 4598 

I 
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Kerr, R. C. , cotton thread 4512 
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Kubie, Heimann & Co., New York City, cotton cloth 4567 
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Law & Way Company, New York City, corsets 4584 
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McCarthy, W. G., San Francisco, Cal., hosiery and underwear 4612 
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McKhann, Dr. Charles F., Lake City, Fla. , sea-island cotton 4500 

McMillan, C. Lee, New Orleans, La., cotton •. 4504 

Margerison, W. H. & A. E., & Co., Turkish towels and towelings 4577 

Massachusetts Corset Company, Worcester, Mass., corsets 4584 
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Moore, John, Son & Co,, Philadelphia, Pa., cotton upholstery fabrics 4576 

Moore, W. Park, Philadelphia, Pa., hosiery 4598 
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Moss Rose Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa,, cotton upholstery 

fabrics 4576 

Nashawannuck Manufacturing Company, Easthampton, Mass., suspenders and 

elastic webbings 4619 

National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers: 

Cotton hosiery 4593 

Knitted cotton underwear 4609 

National Cotton Association, cotton 4502 

National Tapestry Comnany, Frankford, Pa., cotton upholstery fabrics 4576 

Neill, Chas. P., Washington, D. C, cotton 4506 

Newark Embroidery Works, handkerchiefs 4581 

Newman & Sons, New Haven, Conn., corsets _ 4584 

Newton, Herbert, Philadelphia, Pa., cotton upholstery fabrics 4576 

New York Mills, The, New York City, corduroy, velvet 4588 

Niagara Silk Mills, North Tonawanda, N. Y., cotton gloves 4587 

Noble, G. B., Easthampton, Mass., suspenders and elastic webbings 4619 

Nolde-Horst Company, Reading, Pa., hosiery 4598 

Oberlaender, G., Reading, Pa.: 

Cotton yarns 4521 

Hosiery 4599 

Olmstead-Qnaboag Corset Company, W^est Brookfield, Mass., corseta 4584 

Orinoka Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., cotton upholstery fabrics 4576 

Orswell, E. W., cotton thread 4512 

Palmer, E. A., Greenwich, R. I., tracing cloth 4579 
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Pennsylvania Tapestry Company, Glen Riddle, Pa., cotton upholstery fabrics. 4576 
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Philadelphia Tapestry Company, Philadelphia, Pa., cotton upholstery fabrics. 4576 

Pioneer Suspender Company, Philadelphia, Pa., garters and suspenders 4620 

Plauche, Henry, New Orleans, La., cotton ., 4504 

Pontiac Knitting Company, Pontiac, Mich. , knit goods 4612 

Pratt, Herbert G., Boston, Mass., cotton cordage 4617 

Price, J. T., Wade, Fla., sea-island cotton 4488 

Querns, Harry, Philadelphia, Pa., knitted cotton underwear 4609 

R. & G. Corset Company, South Norwalk, Conn. , corsets 4584 

Raines, S. E. , handkerchiefs .' 4581 

Ram bo & Regar ( Incorporated) , Norristown, Pa., hosiery 4598 

Reading Knitting Mills 'Reading, Pa., cotton yarns 4521 

Regina Manufacturing Company, East Greenwich, R. I., tracing cloth 4578 

Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., hosiery 4598 

Rick Knitting Company, cotton yarns 4521 

Ritchie, R. J. & R., Company, Frankford, Pa., cotton upholstery fabrics 4576 

Robbins, B. C, handkerchiefs 4581 

Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C, cotton damask.. 4631 

Rosenheim Bros. , Philadelphia, Pa. , cotton upholstery fabrics 4576 
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Rosenthal, H., & Co., handkerchiefs 4581 

RoHS, Samuel, New Bedford, Mass., cotton cloth 4538 

Royal Worcester Corget Company, Worcester, Mass., corsets 4584 

Ryer, J. B., Soa & Co., Paterson, N. J., cotton upholstery fabrics 4576 

Sahlin Company, Chicago, 111., corsets ^ 4584 

Salcott, George F., New Britain, Conn., hosiery and underwear 4592 

SanQson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass., cotton cordage 4617 

Sanford, Arnold B., Boston, Mass., six-cord thread yarns 4523 

Srandinavian Belting Company, Boston, Mass., belting and press cloth 4629 

Sea Island Cotton Association, cotton 4502 

Seabury & Johnson, New York City, purified cotton 4508 

Shanahan, J. 8., North Tonawanda, N. Y., cotton gloves 4587 

Sherman, J. 8., M. C, New York, cotton goods and yarns 4526 

Smith, 8. W., M. C, Michigan, knit goods 4612 

Spirella Company, Meadville, Pa., corsets 4584 

Spool Cotton Company, cotton thread 4512 

Standard Handkerchief Company, handkerchiefs 4581 

Star and Crescent Company, Turkish towels and towelings 4577 

St. Clair-Abrams, Abe, cotton 4462,4506 

Stead & Miller Company, Philadelphia, Pa., cotton upholstery fabrics 4576 

Sternberg, Fred, & Co., New York City, cotton yarns 4522 

Strauss, Levi, & Co., San Francisco, Cal., hosiery and underwear 4612 

Strouse, Adler & Co., New Haven, Conn., corsets 4584 

Strouse, I.-* & Co., New Haven, Conn., corsets 4584 
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Wiscassett Mills Company, AU:)eniarle, N. C, towels 4578 
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